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PEELIMINARY EEMAKKS. 



In the year 1831, I published a short Treatise on Sheep and the 
means of Improring the Growth of Wool, more eepecially addreaaed to the 
flocbmastars of Australia and Tasmania. The &Tourable reception given 
to tiiat essay induced me to continue toy reeearchea, and in 1B40 I again 
ventured to appear in print, when, enlarging my plan, I offered to the 
same parties, and to British settlers in South AMca (whose success in 
this branch of industry I early anticipated), such further remarks on the 
management of sheep as mj experience enabled me to suggest, accom- 
panied by a few particulars regarding the flocks of India and the Angora 
goat 

My olgect was to encourage our Colonial flock-owners to make further 
exertions in the improvement of theii fleeces, and I was ^ad to find that 
my biuuble endeavours were duly appreciated by many, more immediately 
interested, from several of whom I afterwards received marks bodi of 
approbation and confidence. The advances in the growth of wool since 
made in the Australian Colonies, as well as in our African and Indian 
territories, have been so rapidly progressive and really astonishing, that a 
complete change has taken place in tfae supplies of this raw material, so 
essentially necessary to sustain our national manufactures; while, at the 
same time, those distant settlements, to which we are now indebted for 
improved sheep's wool, and whose value as consumers we are only begin- 
ning to appreciate, throt^h the aid of steam navigation vrill ere long be 
brou^t nearer to us.* It has been satisfactorily proved that our Austra- 

* The India sad Austntlia 'Baytl Mul Steam Packet Comptm; bui been formed, 
and moorporated by Bojal Cliatter, for the putpose of establishing; & steam commu- 
uicatian between England and Sydney, the metropolitan capital of our Anetialian 
Colonies, viA Egypt, Ceylon, Singapote and Port Esaington, in Torres Straits. It ia 
ntimated that by this rout« the entire diatance (10,780 milee) may be readily 
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3 CHANGES IN THE SUPPLIES OP WOOL, 

lifm Colonies take from us in merchandiBo, and other productiona of 
Britiah industry, more than double the quantity per head furnished to 
other countries with which we are commercially connected, and in propor- 
tion to their proaperi^ do their wants increase. 

As the experience of years has taught us, woollens constitute an article 
of general and increasing demand both at home and abroad ; aad that 
demand must eictend in the same ratio as the population, wealth, and 
luxury do in those countries where they are consumed. The raw material 
from which they are made is thus likely to become an element of greater 
importance than that which it has already attained, and hence the question 
of supply naturally comes home to the feelings of erery patriotic and 
reflecting man ; for if the manufacturing power of this country were only in 
one angle branch destroyed, or even for a time suspended, the conse- 
quences could not fail to be disastrous, rmd it nould besides be difScult 
to recover the ground lost, mere especially in the external market, where 
competitors are constantly rising up. 

Our commercial greatness comes from our industry, to support which 
we require raw materials and outlets ; but the records of our Iristoiy tell 
us that events, over which we have no control, sometimes regulate the 
movements in trade. By sacrifices, we have been taught the value of self- 
reliance and mutual co-operation with our Colonies, more especially as 
regards the production of wool ; and the important point of a steady and 
independent supply of tfiis article being once gained, the advantages 
ought to be followed up, encoiuaged, and protected. This change in our 
supplies I shall endeavour to traoe and elucidate; and when we come to 
reflect upon our present large importations of wool from dependencies, 
where only sixty years ago a single sheep did not exist, and at the same lime 
reflect that for fine cloths we were during centuries dependent upon Spain, 

performed in M days ; say from Bngland to Singapore (6,390 milea) in 42 ; from the 
latter place to Port Bs^ngton, nd Batavia (3,060 miles) in 10 ; and Irom Port 
Eg^ngton, vii Wednesday I^aad (2,340 milea) to Sydney, in 12. Sir Gleorge Latpent, 
aa Chairman of the Committee for extending Steam NavigatioD to Australia, has 
receiTed information that the Legisktive Council of Hew South Vales had TOted 
500/. pet month &om the Colonial revenue towards carrying oat this gnmd and 
beneficent project, Australia being now the only portion of the empire excluded from 
the advantage of this kind of quick intercoarae with the mother country, and do 
doubt the undertaking wiU be mat in the same spirit by the other sections of the 
Colony. Should the line of communication across the Isthmus of Panama be 
opened, and corresponding establishments formed on the other nde, by that means, 
Australia and New Zealand will agun be brought nearer to us. Of all oceans, the 
Paci6c seems the best adapted for steam navigation, and the existence of coal on 
several point« of the ff eitctii coast of South America offers peculiar facilities. 
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COUUERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THESE CHANGES. 3 

whose aid we now no longer require, it will be acknowledged tliat the 
subject proposed to be discuBsed in the following pages is one of no 
ordinary moment 

From the accession to general, trade whidi followed this chaise, new 
interests have aiisen whereby the grower, the merchant, manufacturer, 
and also the consumer, are benefited. In that new commercial world 
which our Colonista are founding, fresh sources of we^th are, besides, con- 
stantly opening upon them, not only in the shape of wool, but also in a 
Tarietj of other exportable articles, all the result of enteiprise, industry, 
and perseverance. It is curious, and at the same time cheering, to read 
the marine and agricultural inteUigence as recorded in the Australian 
papers. Persons not conversant with the progress made in those remote 
islands, would imagine that the arrivals and departures of vessels, the 
erectdou of chuiches and lighthouses,* the construction of docks qnd 
wharves, together with the estabhshment of money-banks, steam-boats and 
revenue-cutters, accompanied by a general activity in sgriculture, had 
reference to the movement of ports in some populous country of the Old 
World, rather than in Colonies situated at the extremity of the great 
Pacific — Colonies whose inhabitants only the other day celebrated tbe 
My-ninth anniversary of their foundation, at which period their numbers 
barely exceeded 1,000, and provided only with a few homed cattle, in~ 
tended rather as provisions, if wanted, than hve stock from which herds 
were aAerwards to be derived. 

Cities, towns, and villages have sprung up where, a few years ago, 
QOtbing was to be seen but dreary wastes. Boads have been opened to 
the interior, where agricultural and pastoral eetablishments are formed, 
from which produce is constantly aniving at the sea-ports ; and yet, even 
now, only a very small portion of this immense territoiy has been re- 
claimed from the away of primeval nature. Each Colonial division has an 
enlightened press, and sends forth vessels, laden with produce and navi- 
gated by skilfiil and hardy crews ; while the lists of whalers belonging to 
some of them would almost induce a belief that this kind of maritime 
enterprise had been thither transferred from the motiLe^country. 

Except perhaps the United States, no other part of the globe presents 
such a picture of persevering activiQ' and thriving industry as Australia 
does at this moment. South Africa also claims attention, for there a new 
producing power has equally been created, of which the growth of wool ig 



* It is a memontble drcumstaiMs in th« histoiy of (he AnBtiaUan Coloniw, thai 
while preparing thia work for the press, that is, on the 29th of June, 1617, a bishop' 
was cansecnited in Westminster Abbey far the diocese of Newcastle, in Southt 
Austialia, another fDr Adelaide, and a thiid for Melbourne. 
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4 THE DNIVEItSAUn OF SHEEP. 

one of the {Hincipal elements ; while the mountain population of India, 
and the facilities of rearing sheep which our new acquisitions in that 
quarter afford, offer to the merchant and manuiacturer resources of which 
the; are only now b^inning to avail themselTee ; and every year the 
interest felt in Indian af&irs increases. The Repubhcs of Fern, Chile 
and La Plata in like manner ctnitribute te our su[^ly, the first by sending 
US one description of wool which cannot be obtained elsewhere ; and it 
should never be forgotten that the mutual exchange of commodities between 
the mother-country and her Colonies, as well as between nation and nation, 
is the beet guarcmtee to confidence and intercourse — the real basis of good 
foehng and trade. The United States of America also simply us with 
sheep's wool, and the quantity seems to increase every year ; at the same 
time that a new interest has been created by the introduction of Angora 
goats' wool into our manu^tures — the produce of a race of animals which, 
at no distant period, will probably become companions to our sheep in the 
Colonies, as well as ornamental inmMes of our parka in England. 

With this feeling and with these views, I entered upon my present 
task ; and in presenting to the reader the following results, I indulge the 
plea^ng expectation that my former anticipations will be further confirmed 
aa regards the develc^ment of Ctdoiual wools, and that even now, in the 
jsGsent advanced state c£ our supply, some useful hints and suggestiima 
lemun ftir me to offer, winch maystimnlate the distant grower to renewed 
efforts in the management of his sheep, whereby he would not only benefit 
himaolf, but also give a further impulse to general commerce, and afford 
additional employment to the working classes at home. 

No animal bestowed upcm us by a provident and boualiful Creator 
varies bo much aa the aheep, or so speedily adapts itself to the diversitiea 
of cUmat« and pasturage. It seems specially destined to be the com- 
panion of man, thriving in almost every region where he has been able to 
fix his abode. Hence we find sheep spread over a large portion of Europe, 
Asia and Africa ; and &om the Northern to the Southern extremities of 
America coritiibnting food and raiment. Having found a home within a 
wide range of tamperature, at every change sheep are impressed with 
some peculiari^. yet flourishing, with good pasture, wherever the extremes 
cJ heat and cold are not intolerable. 

The ancients were, therefore, wrong in supposing that these useful 
animals were adapted only fta* wine countries ; but although they thrive 
under a variety of chmates, they prefer a temperate one, and in auch 
arrive at a stat« of the greatest perfection. Flocks of sheep are pastured 
on the Cordillera slopes, at an elevation of from 2,000 to 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In like manner are they reared upon the 
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uplands of A&ica, and India, and with Bfitonishmg eucceea among tha 
ialands with which the fiuther confines of the Pacific are studded. 

Impreesed at an earl^ period with the growing importance of Gokmial 
wools, and clearly perceiving that fine-wooUed sheep, bred in our remote 
settlements, would prosper and uldmately supersede the nec«6Enty of 
seeking a supply from Coutmental flocks, in my conimercial letters, 
addressed to our Colonies, I from time to time pointed out to the farmeri 
the prospect beaming upon them, and urged the advantages which they 
would derive by expelling from their stock all sheep yielding inferitv 
Seecee. — an operation which, as experience afterwards [oxiyed, could easily 
be cairied into effect without any material loss. 

In t^a offering to the public my opinions uptm this sulject, but, at 
the same time, stripping them of minor details, as not affecting general 
results, it is my duty to premise that, besides the docom^its which my 
ewn sTocations enabled me to collect, and independently of inquiries 
instituted in die moot respectable and best-informed quarters, I have 
consulted the woAs of various authentic writers on flocks reared abroad, 
whose sentiments I shall hereafter have occasion to quote in support of 

I also feel bound to add that, in treating that part of my work which 
relates to South America, I was aUy assisted by friends well acquainted 
with the three wool-growing sections of that continent, who kindly opened 
to me their note-books, or allowed me the benefit of their own corr^ 
Bpondence. Conscious of my own inability to peribrm this task in an 
adequate manner, gladly should I have seen some one else precede me ; 
but it has ofren been acknowledged that a. work of this kind was desirable, 
and hence I did not shrink from the ondertaking, hoping, at the some 
time, that my example may stimulate some abler person further to inves- 
tigate this hitherto neglected branch of our Colonial commerce. 

Our annual consumption of sheep's wool is now immense, which may, 
in great measure, be attributed to improvements in the machinery by 
which it is spun and wove. This is, therefore, an important advance in 
die manufacturing process, by means of which the extent of manual 
labour is materially abridged, and on this account X ought not to leave it 
unnoticed. Truly may it be said that we are living in die great era of 
invention, and at a period when the amplication of science to manu&cturea 
is in full operation. Practical remarks upon the progress of machinery, 
in reference to the spinning and weaving of sheep's wool, do not ofren 
meet the public eye, and hence I am induced to assign a small space to 
the accompanying paper, purposely constructed and furnished to me by a 
most intelligent, experienced, and respectable friend in Leeds, trusting 
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that the importance of the consideratdon . by which I em guided wiH 
foUy jiBtify me in appropriating a few pages to a review of the means by 
which the process of mann&cturing woollens is accelemted, and conse- 



" While yet the maDuiitctiiras of thie connti? were but ftehly luded by the 
inreDtioDB of sdence, ererj fabric of the woollen tc&de wu comptuntire); plain and 
lalwtaiitUL The diSerenca between thoee articles, worn by the wealthj and the 
poorer claseea, consisted chioflj in the quality of the inateriol of which the; were 
composed ; the structure being essentiallj the same. There were few of what Ofo 
now termed ' Fancy Quods.' The beaut; of artistic detdgn waa an element which 
could not in any material degree enter into inUier the Woollen, Cotton, df Silk 
manu&ctnres, wlthoat the mechuucal mrentiona whidi tt was reserred for the 
present age to aapply. There no doubt eiisted in man then, as now, the same 
inhennt capabilities of taste, but it was undeveloped taste, because it had nothing 
to operate upon. Yalaable as a taste fbr the beautiful in art is (uid at no period 
was it more highly appreciated than at present, as out Arts' Unions and Schools of 
Design prove) yet aitietic taste must have piacticot means plaoed within its reach, 
(•thiswise it can do nothing. 

" Id a oountty like England, so remarkable for its genius as well as for its 
industry and mterprize, an object so important was not likely to be long oTerlooked, 
or to go long unacoompliehed. Sdentific impraTement stood comparatiTet; still 
during the long period of the French war, though eren then our monnfoetures were, 
in eiute of it, steadily on the increase ; but with the return of peace, and conse- 
quently with it a state of growing prosperity, a rage for iuTention bmst forth, and 
the ornamental as well as the useful in erery branch of out manu&ctnree have, by 
the aid of machinery, been rapidly springing into eiist^ice. Scarcely a day now 
passes OTer our heads that does not bring with it some new inrention, or seme 
improremeut on the old. 

" Uachinery has revolutionized all our estimates of wool. Tbose properties for 
whii^ it was once prized, hare pT^i pUoe to some oth«' property upon which 
maidiin^ can better operate and yield more desirable reenlts. Wools, a few years 
ago unknown to our manufacturers, are occupying an importuit place in the ranks 
of OUT former sorts, and saperseding the ase of some of them- 8pu]ish wool, for 
instance, once deemed so indispensable, is now little sought after. It is supplanted 
by our Colonic wool, which, on the other hand, is in quality and quantity steadily 
advandng, while Angora goat and Alpaca wools ore fordng their wa; into, and 
enhandng the T^ue of, ant stuff trade. 

" Madiinray has marshalled before its tremendous power the wool of erery 
country, from the torrid to the frigid zone ; and as the skilful chemist would take 
the unrefined ore into his crucible, and separate the precious particles liom the 
dross, so has mochiueiy, applied to wool, selected far its various purposes that 
which is most valuable and best adapted to each. Nothing, in &ct, is now rejected. 
Even the bur, eiiating in mpiads in Sooth American and some other descriptions of 
wool, and at one time so perplexing to the manafacturei, throng^ the aid of 
mochiner; can he extracted without very material injury to the fibre. The cuding- 
machine, known only within the laat half century, also affords a process by means 
of which there is a great saving in manual labour, at the same time that it helps 
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4o mulUpljr llie products of Che loom ; (btu pivdndog result*, whicb alone enabls 
Ha to sustain our superiority in Che market abroftd. 

" True, iC is, that foreigners equaU; use manivhctoring madiinerr. Thej, too, 
have cardijig-raaclunes, and arait themselTes of other corresponding innmCioni ; but 
the designs and apparatus are chiefly obttuned from ns, acd it has hiqtpaned that 
before they got them home, and into full operation, some improrement, or some 
new inyention, on this eide of the Channel, left them far bdiind. The wealthy 
English manufacCuier, on the spot, can lay bis old machinery aside when be is 
driven to it, and take to the new ; but this ia not so easily done by his foreign riTaL 
" Few macliines have undergone more improToments than the Carding-machino, 
and many of these are now protected by patent right. The mBcbine-makei'i trade 
-if <aie of the Tuy best, for it is a free trade ; and being, as one may term it, 
indig«aoiu to the soil of English ingenuity, the articles preduced by it are largely 
expiated, while, in the United Kingdom alone, the quantity of machines in use is 
estimated to be equal in the power which it creates to that of 600,000 horaas. 
Under these mighty changes it will be at once apparent to the flock masters of eveiy 
country, interested in the commerce of Great Brit«uii, how intimately their own 
interests ate connected witi machineiy. Th^ will, in feet, see, however remote they 
may be fixmi the scene of action, t^t in some measure they are dependent upon it. 

" In no descriplJon of manufacture, connected with the woollen tiade, has 
madiineiy been more fertile in impiovements, and more productive of wealth, than 
in what may lie termed the ' worsted-stuff trade.' It was this trade which gave the 
fitst impulse to the prosperity of Bradford, its acknowledged seat and c«itre — a 
town which, within the last quarter of a century, has made an unexampled progreea 
in population, ridies and importance. Previous to the period alluded to, in 
Bradford tliere were only about tliree rendent stuff mercliaDts, the purebaseni chiefly 
coming &om Leeds, whereas at present there are upwards of fifty, and the dtmber 
visiting its market, &om other ptaoes, lias not diminished, but rather increased. 

" The population of Bradford, including the out-townships within a radio* of a 
mile and a lialf, at the period above referred to, was only SS,9G4, while agreeably 
to the census taken in 1811 it had risen to lOS.SSl, and at the present period may 
be estimated at no less than 1G0,000. The total number of persons formerly 
employed in the worsted mills was 10,400, whereas in the new era 10,000 hand- 
' combers alone find constant occupation, notwithstanding the great number of 
madkinee doing the same kind of work. There were, at the former period, only 
about a dozen wotsted mills, but now they are equal to eighty. 

Bince tiie first introduction of power-looms in ISIO, and which were afterwards 
applied to woollens, as well aa cottons, the number of them employed in the worsted 
trade of the West Biding of Torkshire, agreeably to the official returns of Hr 
Saunders, the Factory Inspector, for the last ten years, stand thus : — In 183B, power 
looms 2,788; in 1841, 11,458; in 1843, 18,870; and in 1845, 18,121, being an 
intiease of more than 66 pet cent, within the last ai years. The number at present 
at work, within the West Biding, may be safely taken at 21,000, and were we to refer 
to the cotton trade of Manchester, the results would ^pear still more astonishing. 

" Previous to the period alluded to, that is twenty-five years ago, the worsted 
goods, produced in what we may call the Bradford trade, consisted chiefly of 
bombazots, eballoons, calamancoes, lostings (of which large quantities are still 
made for ladies' boots, Jtc.) and tajnmiee, of which a great many were at one time 
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manii&ctni«d >t or in the neighbonrliood of Wrd^efield. Cf ow the artidea in tk* 
&DCJ trade of Brttdfurd may be Hud to be sJmoat niUDberlees, uid diapl^ gnat 
artiitic benutj. These attidea, made with Alpaca, Saxonj, fine English, Colonial 
and other wooIj, and latterly with goat's hair, foi weft, acd cotton, apun to Tery 
fine munben, for waip, coniiit <^ meriuoa, Orleana, fiun and fignred Fajiiiant, 
FamnattM, and Alpaca GgniM, dieclui, wid Initrea, be. ETen Bojalty has lv>t ita 
special and powerfdl patronage to loiDe of these teiturai, and the nobilitj wei« not 
tlow in following the eiample. 

" The admixture of cottim with wool, aome jean back, intiodaeed into the 
BmdfOTd trade, uid so largel; reeorted to at the present time, haa created quite a 
new era in the ' stuff-tiade.' The lightness, beauty, and Taiiety of these &bria^ 
together with their Tsry moderate coat, hats no doubt greatly intar&oed with the 
cotton print-trade of Hancheater ; but for wliich, howeier, aome compensation is 
mode by the immense conaumptioa of span ootton warp^ chiefly derived from that 
place, and in the meanwhile Manchester opens to herself oth^ socurcw of employ^ 
ment by the invention of new goods. It should be here mentioned that there ate 
other materials ooeauonally nsed for waipi beaidea cottm, compriung not only the 
old one of sheep's wool, hut also nU, Alpaca, and goat^s wool, in the manofacturing 
districte, more commonly called mohur. The waft, m thread thniwn to (he nir&cey 
is always of wool. Saxony, Colonial, or English, but piindpdly the lattm, and 
with this Tariety of materials, ladies' dresses, shawls and other fant^ goods are 
now made, but dressea chiefly, of which tens of thousands of [deoes perpetually 
issue from the loom. 

" Hoie strongly to msrk the effects of the diangee which have thus ensued, it 
may be here stated that the old and .onc^-priied tanuny, thin and glaaed, and used 
for furniture and other linings, has ^yen place to a aimilar article at one-Eifth of the 
price in cotton. Tears ago, a hall was built at Wakefield, called Ihe ■ Tammy Hall,' 
in which a market was held for the sale of thai special article, but it has now become 
a remimsoence, and like the Bhip and the Waters of Moore — 'The Hall is still there, 
but the Tammies are gone.' Thia building ia at the present time filled with looms, 
as the weaving shops of Harriott and Son. Sudi are the effects of madiinery, and 
such the taste which it has moulded into form. The wool, chiefly used for the plwn 
and hearier goods, of which I have juat spoken, was the hog and wether wool i£ 
Lincolnabire and Torkshire ; but ao Lmitcd was the stuff trade theit, that it was no 
uncommon thing for the blanket maker to chop the long wool into lengtha mora 
suitable for hia purpoae, to him the length of st^le being an objection-^uch a 
thing now a-days would be deemed the h^ght of barbarism. 

" The finest numbers of worsted yam, at present span, reach fiom 100 to 110. 
These numbers, in the language of the trade, denote the number of huiks to the 
pound weight of wool, each hank contuning 5S0 jKrda in length, so that the greater 
the number of hauka to (he pound the finer the yam neceasaiily must be. If lib. 
weight of yam consiata of 100 hanks, it would in one continuous line extend as far 
as 32 miles^ Cotton warps are apun to atill finer numbers- 

" The first machine to eupersede (he old process of hand-combing was, aa already 
noticed, the caiding-machine, invented about forty-fiTO years ago ; but its operations 
were at first confined to (he coarser deacription of yams 3eTeral improTflments ia 
it were ailerwarda made, and the carding-machine, well known by (he name of the 
' Big Ben,' at length became avulable for hosiery yam, which so reduced (he Goa( of 
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that trtide that thoae who first adopted its use Tealized fortnnes in h shoit tima 
Other improTementa then followed, whidi adapted the carding process to finer and 
ereii to the finest yams suitable for piece goodi, and more eepedallj became wrulsble 
in our competition vith the beautiful and soft fabric of the French, known b; the 
Dame of ainf^e and double-twilled merinos. 

" Combing-madiines are of later infention, and were wanted to perfect the sliTer 
JMming fpmt the carding-machine for ymj fine piece goods, by taUng out the noi!, 
iriiidi the caiding-machine cannot do, and this is its greatest defect. To render thia 
eipreesion mare intelligible, I should het« remark that the niul is not the refuse cf 
combed wool, M many persons imagine, but nther the short parts of the fleece 
lemBining in the teeth of the comb, and lodged there in the operation of combing 
long wool, a separation whidi is now easily and most cdectually performed. When 
VbB etaple is tend^ it will not stand the teeth of the comb, in which case it breaks 
and goee into the ntnl, and the noil resulting from deep-grown English wool is 
generally used for blankets, but when denTed from fine English or Colonial, it is 
apprapriated to the manufacture of doth or fine fanc^ goods, that is, it is set apart 
for general clothing purposes. 

" In illustration of this subject, it may be proper further to add that the top is 
the sllTer in its combed state, that is, the long and rounded form given to the wool 
when the fibres are dressed and laid parallel to each other. In this state (he wool is 
ready fw the sfunner, and the same definition applies whether it is machine or hand- 
combed, the effects b^g the same, with this difference only, that the first sares time 
and trouble, and also prepares wool of a much shorter staple. Previous to combing, 
clasnfication t^es place. The wool ia first sorted, that is, the shorts are taken out 
and the combing qualities thrown into two at three different heaps, and when this 
operation is completed, shorts usually sell for about the same price as noils resulting 
from the fleeoes of which both form part. Fine wool is in preference hand-combed, 
and sometimes yields a noil worth 2s. or 2<. M. per ft., but if too short to hand- 
comb, the staple answers for the machine. 

" The uses and value of the combing-madiine will be thus better understood, and 
to perfect which, several inventions came forward nearly together ; patents and rival 
patents were taken out ; lawsuits arose between competitors, but Improvements upon 
them all were yet in store. Even Mr Donisthorpe, whose combing-machine was 
perhaps the \n»t, had to apply himself to the perfecting of hil own invention, and 
after years of toil, and with an ingenuity which will make his name honourable in 
the onsalg of science, he at length, in 1841, brought out a machine (protected by 
patent right) bo complete, and possessing eo many advantages, that the trade was 
compeUed to avail themselves of it, or be so undersold and beaten in the quoU^ of 
ynma by those who did use it, as almost to involve a qnestioo of ruin. 

" Messrs Wood and Walier were among the first to adopt it, and it is now very 
generally sold or lent out on hire. This machine will work wool of a staple so short 
as 1 |-inch, but its chief excellence may be said to consist of its close adherence to the 
simple prindple of hand-combing, applied to the power of machinery, which enables 
one fhctory-girl to do the work of 25 men. It has also the great advantage of 
piTidudng one continuous sliver, which no hand-comber can do. This ii effected by 
the wool or the carded sliver, as the case may be, being placed upon a circular comb 
at a plea point, and as it revolves, it is operated upon by other combs which 
■tnughten the fibre and take out tho kuois, so that as the drculor comb or wheel 
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IrftTeli ranDd, It comba the nool, produce* and dnire ont tbe top, and the noil left 
in the comb it t&kea out hj a bruih, aiUrwardi diicanliiig it into a basket, which the 
girl chiuige« when filled for others in BUccessiun. This machine oUo washea and oils 
the wool aa it ij fed on. 

" After Mr Doaiathorpe lad completed hie InieDtion, he waa induced to aell die 
patent right to S. C. Liatei, Eaq., of Hanninghun, for bo la^ a aiiin, that were I to 
name it (which I am not at liberty to do) it vould to aome appeal inoedfiile, but 
Mr Soniathoipe reeerred to himielf the right of working eight of the machines fot Ms 
CWD benefit. Ht Liater'a charge for one set of three machineB i» 1,2001 

" There ia one other machine to which I may just adTert ; it waa inyented by a 
Mr Pieller, a foreigner, BOme sii or BBTBn years ago. ThiB ingeniouB machine performs 
the double operation of carding and combing at one and the aame time, and it may 
be pnichaaed for i60L the tet of four: bat when in operation, it reqairea the 
attendance of aereu handa (^la), whereaa Mr Doniathorpe'e only requires cme, and I 
am told will do three timea the work. 

"What I haTBawd of machineiy, and Iha great increase in the worBtod-Btuflf trade, 
will apply, though not exactly in the same degree, to the cloth trade, and aome other 
branches of the woollen manufacture. 1 hare selected the Bradford trade as the 
most Btriking instance, and also becsuae the combing properties of wool deeply 
concern all flock-masters. The superfine cloth trade cannot be sud to keep pace 
with the other branches of woollen manufbctnie, but the solution of thij may be 
found in the great variety of clothing articleB which, though procured at a lees coat, 
are tolerated by the upper clasaea of society. What other changes machinery may 
yet effect no one can tell, for no thinking man would be bold enough to set bounds 
to human ingenuity and scientific akill." 

The wool-grower is to bear in mind tliat if tliere be any objection to 
the length of the staple, it is as regards carding, and not combing. Thus 
4 or 5 inches will hand-comb, and even a greater length can be used, 
while for carding 3 inches are sufficient, and more than 4 objectionable. 
In both cases, however, the use of a long staple depends much on the 
quali^ of the wool. Donisthorpe's machine, for example, which performa 
the doable operation of carding and combing at the same time, will work 
wool of only l\ inch in the staple ; but if the quali^ is very fine, even as 
low as 1^. This is, in &ct, (he great advantage of a nuachine of this 
kiiji over the old process of hand-combing. 

It is also to be understood that there are three modes of prepaiing 
wool for spi nning into woisted, and it is important that these distinctions 
ahould be noticed. First, there is the old process of hand-combing, which 
takes out the noil, and for this purpose the minimum length of staple 
should be 4 inches, or perhaps a little shorter if the wool is very fine ; 
up to 8 or 10 inches in coarser and deeper-grown. Secondly, the process 
of carding by machine, which does not take out the noil, but placee the 
fibres of the wool parallel to each other, and renders it fit for spinning 
into worsted. This appUcation does very well for stocking yams ; but if 
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intended for piece-goods, the wool is generally combed aftenmrde by a 
machine. Thirdly, there is the combing-machine, Hie wool used in 

which, as before mentioned, is very often first carded. 

Since the combii^-machine came into notice, by means of which, as 
before explained, wool can be prepared for Bpinning, and a much shorter 
stifle also i^ipUed to the manu&cture of worsted, a great increase in the 
consumptioii of the raw material has taken place. The demand for 
worsted yam has been liulber promoted by its admixture with cotton and 
silk, now made into labrics of almost universal wear, and in appearance 
so beautiful, that a person, not familiar with manufactured goods in 
general, cannot easily determine the materials compoeiiig the veiy article 
which he himself sells. It is only lately that this mixture of cotton with 
wool, but in different threads, has been successfully accompUshed. At 
first, great difficult was experienced in rendering the dye uniform ; 
for as the one is a vegetable and the other an animal substmice, 
without some previous preparation the same dye was not strictly appli- 
cable to both, m rather did not produce exactly the same shade in 
the colour. 

In some instances, sheep's wool is, in &ct, superseding the use of 
cotton ; and even mushns are made from it. So much haa the consump- 
tion of light woollen textures increased, both at home and abroad, that 
our manu&oturea of this nmtoriaJ have risen within the last few years to a 
surprising state of perfection, attended with a reduction in prices, 
evidently occasioned by more abundant supplies of wool, and the great 
assistance derived from inachineiy. My object, however, is not with our 
home con.'mmption, the amount of which can scarcely be calculated, at 
least with anything lilte accurracy, but rather with the export trade in 
raw wool, woollen yam, and woollen goods, the several amounts of which 
the subjoined summary returns will sufficiently demonstrate. 

In order, however, to render the importance of the late change in 
our supplies of sheep's wool more intelligible, if not more striking, it will 
be proper to point to the countries upon which formerly we were dependent 
for the quantity required by our looms, among the foremost of which stood 
Spain. Without recurring to the oldon times, it may suffice to say 
that in 1800 we continued to receive from that countiy at the rate of 
6,062,8241b. ; but in 1809, soon after the French armies crossed the 
Pyrenees, Spanish merino wool sold in London for 8s. and ds. per lb. ; 
and at one particular moment, so infatuated were some holders, that tliey 
asked, and actually obtained, considerably l>eyond those prices. In 1835 
our importations of wool from Spain amounted to 8,306,427tb. ; but 
in 1830 they declined to 1,643, 515tb., and never again loao, the 
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quAu(d(7 recMved in ]840 not exceeding I,0!i0,i70tti., independent 
of emalleT pansels brou^^ to na throng Portugal and Gilnaltar. 

Tovarda the end of the last century, we began to import eheep's wool 
from Germany, the quantity of which in 1800 amounted to 413,994^ 
Tin afier the dose of the general war, our imports &om that quarter 
fliKtiial»d, but m 1815 were returned at 3,137,436lb., which by 1825 
had risen t« 26,799,661tb. From that period they gradually dimimahed, 
till at last, m 1846, we were auf^Ued with no more than 16,887,98316. 
of German wool, classed under the head of " Hanseatic Towns." 

These are the principal foreign countriea from which we have been in 
the habit of importing sheep's wool, and t« a certain extent still c(»itiuue 
to do so ; the aupphes derived from Russia, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy and Egypt ; t<^ether with small quantitiee &om 
vaiiouB Colomes not under our flag, being of min or consequence. From the 
novelty of the circumstance cf Egyptian wool having within ihe last few 
years been brought here for sale, and the imports of it seemingly increasing 
every year, I feel myaelf «alled upon to say a word or two on this new article, 
the more so as I have the pleasure of being acquainted with several observant 
gentlemen who have travelled or redded in the countiy, and with whose 
assistance I was enabled to complete my inquiries. In Egypt, sheep's wool has 
long been an important article of local commerce, and mutton continnes to be 
the chief Mumal food eaten by the inhabitants. The ewes are unusually 
prolific, yeaning twice a year, and frequently having two lambs at a time. 
The flocks chiefly beloi^ to the Arab tribes, who during the inundation 
of the Nile wander about with them on the he^ts which encircle the 
land of Lower Egypt, and as soon as the waters have receded, return to 
the rich herbage which quickly sprii^ up on the Delta and along the 
valleys of the river. The foot^rot not unfrequently proceeds from the 
sheep being pastured upon this rich and irrigated land ; but as soon as it is 
perceived by the shepherds the flocks are removed to the more arid soil 
of the desert, by which means a cure is invariably effected. Above 
Cairo, the sheep are iaxgex and stronger than in Lower Egypt, and also 
marked by several peculiaritiea. Their skins are used for beds ; and besides 
the advantage of a thick flc«ce. the inhabitants beheve that by sleeping 
upon them they are secure irom scorpions, which, they say, never crawl 
upon wod, from a dread of being entangled in its fibres. The Egyptian 
sheep ere of different breeds — some bomlees, and with long pendulous 
ears, but generally distinguished by the heavy tails which encumber the 
Asiatic and African breeds. The colour is usually white; some are 
entirely black, with a few parti-coloured or grizzled. The wool conse- 
quently is of a mixed character, and among it some afiBni^ with the 
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Ldcester fleece may be traced, a few parcels ha'riiig die curve or wave 
peculiar to that counby. Egyptian wool has a remariubly soft handle, 
and ahlunigb badly conditioned, is growing into request among the manu- 
fitcturets of coarse woollens. It is known that the Egyptian Government 
strenuDualy encourages the improvement txl edieep. The aMpments of this 
wool are naua% made at Alexandria. The first importation we had waS' 
in 1641, when 70tb. came over on trial. No more was received until 1844; 
bat in that year and the next the import were blended with those of 
Syria and Turkey. In 1846, the returns rf wool from Egypt were classed 
separately, and entered at 485,415tb. 

Formidable as the cpposilirai was which the Colonists hod to expect, 
th^nevertheleee boldly b^an'tn run the lace wiOi our foreign suppliers; 
and bow eameet and gradual, but uninterrupted, that competition was from 
1816 to 164S, both inclusive, will at one glance t^ppear from the following 
hi^y illustrative table, published under authoii^. 



QcANTiTiBS OF Wool Iupobted ii 
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14 OKNEHAL ntPOBTS OF WOOL AND KXFORTS OF WOOLLENS. 

Tim may be the [nvper place to add, Uiat ouraubseqnent impoitadooB 
of wool, from all parts, have been, in 1844, 66,079,524tb.; in 1845, 
75,561,930H>.; and in 1846, 65,256.46aft. The propoHion received 
from each British Possession, within the same period, will be hereafter 
exhibited. 

Of these wools, foreign and Colonial, we are in the habit of annually 
re-exporting a certain quanti^, chiefly to Belgium and Holland, the returns 
of which, for 1346, were 3,011,fi80rb. The British sheep and lamW 
wool shipped in the same ye&r was 5,851,B38tb., and British woollen 
and worsted] yarn (including yam of wool or worsted, mixed with other 
materials) 8,630,60atb. 

In 1836, the declared value of wooUetr goods and hosiery exported 
was 4,966,8T9i. ; in 1833, 6,994,432i. ; in 1839, 6,271,645^. ; in 1844, 
8,a04,836i. ; in 1845, 7,693,1I8J.; and in 1846, 6.335,1021. Of 
these, the United States of America, the Hanseatic Towns, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Turkey, China, British North America, Australia and 
South America are our lai^est consumers. 

In the export returns of woollens, as above inserted, a decrease will 
have been noticed for the last jeai, as compared with those of 1844 and 
1845, but it is acknowledged that this occurrence was merely accidentaL 
The United States and several secldons in South America took less, and a 
temporary diminution arose Irom other causes. Our export trade in 
woollens, it may, nevertheless, be safely said, rests upon a solid basia. It 
has risen gradually, and in the course of its progress been tested by a 
varie^ of adveise circumstances ; but, thanks to the ingenuity, industiy, 
and capital of our mano&ctureiB, aU obstacles are triumphantly overcome. 

The union between wool and cotton which, within the last few yeais, 
has taken place in the successful mixtures above alluded to, has given a. 
new feature and added iresb importance to the trade in woollens. From 
what has already been said, in reference to Bradford, it will ^pear evident 
that cotton now constitutes a very principal part of mannlactwres in which 
formerly wool only was used ; and hence this subject acquires a new cha- 
racter &om what is passing among us with respect to cotton, an arliclCj. be 
it remembered (except a very small quantity obtained from India) of 
foreign growth. These considerations, therefore, warrant me in briefly 
adverting to the emergency in which persons interested in the cotton trade 
are at present placed. 

At a meeting of operative cotton-spinnera, belonging to Lancashire and 
the neighbouring counties, composed of special delegates, and held at 
Manchester on the 29th of last August, agreeably to a series of reaolutionB 
thereat adopted, it was determined that, taking into account the great dis- 
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pn^Qorlioii which contiiiued to exist between the pricee of nw cotbm and 
those of the fabrics, manuiactu)^ from it, a auepenaion of work for eome 
weeks should be recommended ; the delegates at the same time candidly 
expreesing their belief that neither the existiiig state of the market for 
coit(H) goods and yam, nor the present or probable future eiqiply of the 
article itself, would justify a return to full employment in the fiutories for 
eome time to come. 

No series of resolutions, emanating from a chosen body (^ practical and 
interested men, r^arding this staple branch of our manu&ctuiee, ever 
suggested matter for more calm and serious reflectian than thtse subscribed 
on this occasion by the delegates representing the wot^people in the 
cotton footorics. This tmde, for the last twelve months, has been 
labouring under severe depreeaion, chiefly owing to the inadequate supply 
of the raw material, whereby the price we^ considerably enhanced, and in 
consequence the master spnnera for some months have been working abort 
time, with the view of lessening the consumption of cotton as well as the 
production of goods made from it.* 

The defective supphes of cotton, and the veiy extravagant prices at 
which it continued to be held, in fact precluded the possibih^ of procuring 
a suf&cient stock for r^ular consumption, a circumstance tdiich materially 
tended to discourage the trade, by inducing a disproportionate value 
between the raw material and the various articles made with it After 
&irly establishing the premises, and discussing aU the merits of the case, 
although aware of the distressing consequences which inevitably must 
ensue to themselves and tamihes, with a provident forecast these operatives 
recommended to their masters a temporary suspendon of work, in the hope 
that the cessation of production, by diminishing the stocks of goods on 
hand, and economisii^ the raw material in store, would tend to the restora- 
tion of trade, and hereafter enable the manu&cturer to resume his work 
with confidence. 

Cotton is the daily bread of a large part of the popuUtion of Lancar 
shire and Scotland, as wool is that of numbers of the industrial classes 
reading in Yorkshire and other sections of the kingdom. f All have been 



■ Two ench mat&acea of tdgnal eacceas m tike growth and manafactuTe of cotton 
are not i«corded in the hiator; of induatij. In 1S45 our importatioDB of nw cotton 
reached the enormous amount of T21,S23,7121(>., having doubled within (en jeara ; 
but in the foUoHiDg year we receired only 467,7i8,624lb., or about three-fifthe, 
which did not in reality suffice for the wsnti of the increased factoriaa, and led to the 
embarraeementa complained oC 

t On a moderate calculation it is eetimated that the c^ii(«l inTSBt«d sad em- 
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more or leaa affected by the short cotton crops cm the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi and in Georgia, occasioned solelj by some miaccountable derange- 
ment in nature, and not attributable to the effects of war. For cotton, 
unfortunately, we are chiefiy dependent upon one single maritet, and that 
market is in the hands of those who cannot be ranked among our cordial 
Mends. It is with wool aa it Is with cotton, and nothing can be more 
imprudent, more improvident, than to rely upon any foreign country for a 
supply of either of these essential articles while we ourselvee possess the 
means of gro^ring both, more particularly since the alliance existing be- 
tween them. 

The untilled plains of the Deccan and l^e slopes of Caadeish afford 
ns ample scope to grow cotton, and for thia plant we also find a colonial 
soil and climate in some parts of Australia. Why, ^n, do we run the 
lisk of derangements in the cotton trade, like those at the present moment 
experienced ? We do not wish to shut out the foreign supply of either 
cotton or wool, so long as the qualities and prices suit us. We in fact 
want it, and our home and Colonial supplies beaidee. AU can we consume ; 
but if we place our reliance upon the foreign supplier, and threugh the 
incidents of war, or from any other cause, the usual supplies (ail, wa 
endanger the daily bread of many thousands. It is, therefore, the duly of 
the govenuuent, and also the interest of the manufacturer, to see that 
supplies of the raw material are secured ; for if the cottons of Lancashire, 
and the woollens of Yorksliire, should meet with successful rivals in markets, 
hitherto their own, it can only be through the effects of ne^ect and 
improvidence. 

To feed our hrga and growii^ exportation of woollens, aa before 
exhibited, and at the same time meet the home demand, veiy laige supplies 
of wool are wanted, and these we should either grow within the United 
Kii^dom, or ohtein them &om our own Colonies in preference to foreign 
countries, whenever it shall be found practicable. It is estimated that 
within the British Isles there are at the present time no lees than 40 
millions of sheep, at an average of 41b. per head, annually yielding 
leO.OOO.OOOtb. of wool, aU which, in addition to 65, and in one year, 
75,000,000tb. of imported, oui looms absorb, while many thousands among 
the working classes participate directly in the advantages arising from the 

ployed in the cotton nuumfactories in &« United Eingdom, atnoimie to 21^ milBond 
sterling, imd the penoni engaged in &nd dependent upon ihem at S miUionB. The 
woollen intetest ii rated at lejmiUiani, rtoekand eapitalinduded, and the numbers 
of penonB emploTed in and dependent upon the produce of its loonu are supposed 
eonsidemblj to exceed one million. 
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empbjment which they thence derive.* The progrees made, and making, 
in this branch of out manu&cturee, therefore, points out the expediency, if 
not the absolute necesdty, of securing an adequate simply, in all cases and 
under all emergencies. 

Atthou^ it la not my intention to offer any general observationa on the 
sheep and wool of Great Britain, sutjects most ably handled in the 
agricultural periodicals of the day,f stiU, in reference to the Colonies, I 
cannot refrain from noticing the injudicious system adopted by many 
Australian settlers, and others connected with them, in selecting Leiceater- 
shire slieep for the purpose of increa^ng the we^ht of the fleeces of their 
Socks. The new Leicestershire breed is justly celebrated for its symmetry 
of form, the quah^ of the meat and an aptitude to fatten ; in consequence 

■ The nceived impreaBion is that then are 36,000,000 of Bhe«p in PnuiM ; but 
itjll 2&,l>0D,0D0Sb. of imported wool are thoe annuillj required to me«t the WMlta of 
the iDBDii&ctaiers. 

^ At no period of our hiatoiy haa Bheep-hujbandiy, within the British lalea, been 
encouraged and promoted both b; influential eocietiea, and indiTiduala of the higheat 
tank and station, aa it is at present. Bren chemiatiy, after lending ita aid to 
agriculture, hae been called in to assist in the girowth of wool. The following are the 
•fleets of glowing wool upoa tiie ami, aa ablj eiplained by Frofeeeor Johoaon, in hit 
valuable work on Agricultural Chemistiy. 

" The growing of wool affords another beautiful illustration, both of the kind of 
food which animals require for particular purposes, and of the effect which a peculiar 
huebandiy muat alowlj produce upon the soil. Wool and hair are distinguished 
frraa the fleahj parta of the animal by the large proportion of sulphur which th^ 
oonttun. Fertectly clean and dry wool contains about G per cent, of sulphur, at 
eroy 100ft. contain Gft. The quantity as well as the quality of the wool, yielded 
by a single sheep, Taries much with the breed, the climate, the constitution, the food, 
and consequently widi the soil on which the food is grovm. The Eereford eheep, 
which are kept lean and give the finest wool, yield only IJft. ; but a merino often 
gires a fleece weighing lOK. and lllb. and sometimes as much as 12fb, The number 
of sheep in (treat Brittuu and Ireland amounts to 30 millions, and their yield of wool 
to 111 millioDB of pounda, or about i&to the fleeoe. This quantity of wool contains 
S millions pounda of aulphor, which is of course all extracted from the soil. If we 
suppoee thia aulphui to exist in, and to be extracted from the soil in the form of 
gypsum, then the plants which the aheep liTe upon must take oul from the soil, to 
[otidaae the wool alonc^ 30 millions of pounds, or 13,000 tons of gypsum. Now, 
though the proportion of this gypsum lost by any one sheep.fann in a year is com- 
pafatiTely small, yet it is reasonable to bellere that, by the long growth of wool on 
hilly land, to which nothing is erer added, either by art or &om natural sources, 
those grasses must gradually cease to grow in which sulphur most largely abounds, 
and which therefore faTour the growth of wooL In other words, the produce of wool is 
likely to diminiab, by lapse of time, where eulphnrhae for centuries been yearly carried 
off the land ; and again, the produce ia likely to be increased in amount when such 
lud is dte^wd with gypsum, oi other manure m which sulphur natuially exists." 
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of wUoh propertiGe sheep of tliis class iu England are much esteemed 
hoth by graziere and butcheiB. It should, however, be remembered that 
euch stock aa this is only suited for those lauds, in forei^ countries, contain- 
ing pasturage somewhat resembling the rich ard&dal grsss general in liie 
counties of Leicester and Northampton, where a supply of food is always 
readily obtained. Sheep of the Leicester breed are naturally of an easy 
and quiet temper ; they feed, lie down and grow so enormously &t, that 
my butcher once assured me he had known instancee of abeep of this 
breed producing in weight as much £tt as lean. 

From these &cts it will at once be concluded that Leioeeter sheep are 
not such stock aa would suit the wide rai^ of tihe natural pastures, in our 
Colonies, where the ftnitit^B have to traTerae large extents of ground to pick 
iqt their scanty food, and where, in the ordinary runs, it requires three acres 
to support one sheep.* But, independent of these considerations, the wool 
of tie Leicester sheep with us is only held to be of a second-rate quality, 
being inferior to that produced from the adjoining flocks In the countiea o{ 
Shropshire, Staffordshire and Hereford, some of which afford fieeces more 
valuable by ^d. in the tb. 

I have been induced to enter upon this detached topic from having . 
seen, in a varie^ of instances, the bad effects of injudicioue'cFOSsing in the 
Cobniee, where, by a wrong miilure, the fleeces of a fine merino flock of 
ewes were deteriorated not unfrequently to the extent of Sd. in the lb. It 
also unfortunately happ^is that, in cases of this kind, it would require two 
or three successive crosses of merino tups to bring back the quali^of the 
fleeces, so injured, to their original Btandard.f 

In confirmation of these opinions, I regret to have occasion to notice 
that the unsatisfectoiy accountrsalee of Colonial wools, for the season 
just closed, most assuredly in great measure proceeded irom the last year's 
clip in Australia having been of an inferior quality; a circumstance which 
did not escape me when I came to compare it with former years' impor- 
tations, and in this opinion several of our largest buyers concurred. It 

' On Ronmey Harsh the proportion, as regorda feed during the Bummet montl^ 
is from 1 to S cheep per acre, and in winter 2. 

■{■ I am not unawnte that Leicesiet sheep have been introduced into the Port 
Philip District in Auatralia, &oni Vut Diemen's Loud, end b; a few persons there 
t»ated as a pet breed. Thej grow up into a luge carcBsS, with a proportioDKbly 
hearj fleece ; and there hare been instsmcee of their selling to the butcher for ITi. 
per head, when fine-woolled wethers would only fetch Hi. ; but, in a oountiy where 
there is such an enormcuB waste of animal food, and good wool so valuable, can an; 
one think it prudent to breed sheep merel; for the shambles 1 In Van Diemen's 
Land, Leicester sheep maj answer better, because in that island a large quantity of 
live stock is required for the shipping. 
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is, ibezt&ire, in the interest of die flock-owner to pay particular attflnti<m 
to this pdnt, and above all things to avoid injudicious crossing. He ought, 
indeed, to go fiirtlier. If he has had the misfortune to introduce the 
Leicester breed among his flocks, for reasons above explained, it would 
be worth his while to substitute merino tups as sow ae he possibly can, 
and thus expel fixim them all ewee since bom and resembling the 
objectitmable breed widch had lowered the ijuality of his wool. 

It has been my practice, ever since I had intercourse with flock- 
owneiB in our wool-growing Colonies, never to lose any o[^rtuni^ c£ 
impressing upon their minds the necesai^ of examining the fleeces of 
Iheir docks every year, and remoTil^; fiom them such ewes as yielded 
infeiior wool. I have invariably urged upon their attention that changes 
in the fleeces of sheep are wrought by propagation — that is, by crossing 
breeds — but this must be done carefuUy and with judgment in the 
selection of the parent stock, ft»r, as before noticed, animals may ba 
debased by an improper mixture. An improvement in the breed follows 
by crosrang two distinct races, the one possessing those properties which 
it is wished to acquire, and hence success entirely depends upon the choice 
of par^ts.* The £uiuer who seeks to improve his wool, and has already 
in. his poeseesion a given number of ewee, must therefore exetciae the 
soundest judgment in the selection of rams, on account of the more 
decided influence which the male has in the form and pr(^>erties of the 
progeny than the female. 

A remarkable instance of the male's power over the female, and also 
of its effects on the offspring, was lately communicated to me by a 
distinguished individual in Leicestershire, neU acquaintod with the iacta. 
A celebrated breeder of horses for the turf had one of his fillies put to a 
zebra, and the hybrid obtained fiom that union very much reeembled the 
sire, having numerous stripes upon it The succeeding year she was put 
to a blood-horse, when again the issue was marked with stripes. A 
second time the same mare was associated with another blood-horse ; bM 



■ Thege aIt«nitionB aleo extend to the T^^etabte world. Plowen duuige (beit 
ealont and become double, and tbaie cboracteiB can be perpetuated bj seed. It is 
bj a. qareful selection of pirent stoct, and Grossing, that the Italians have attained 
iiiob perfection in the production of silk, Thej invariablj pick out healthj subjects 
to can7 ou the cace. In thie thej follow natoce, and act like senaible breeders of 
cattle. They know and distinguish the male and female moth, as well as the cocoon 
containing ea<^ taking care to select tbe finest and prepare for their union. A 
SDOceaafiil experiment was lately made to cross the Bombay ulkworm with that of 
Egjpt, at which % minute account, accompanied with results, may be seen in the 
IS <tf (he AgricuUutsJ Sodety of IndU for April 1843. 
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still in the of&piing the zebra etripee were dieceniible, altliougb mwe 
&mtly fixed. 

A similar instance is recorded as having come within the experience of 
the Earl of Morton, who bred from a male quagga aocl a mai«, of Arabian 
seven-eighths blood, a female hybrid, displaying in form and colour her 
mixed or^^. The mare was afterwards transferred to Sir Gore Ouselcy, 
who bred fiom her first a filly, and afterwards a colt, by a fine black 
Arabian horse ; but both these, in their colour and in the hair of their maoea, 
strongly resembled the quagga ; an additional proof that the impression of 
the male parent does not cease on the birth of the first fruitt i^ the 
conneidon ; for although he may have no fiirther meeting with the female, 
y«A her succeeding offepring often becomes tinged with his peculiar colour, 
or modelled after his form. 

I do not, however, mean to insinuate that the injudidouB crossing of 
sheep is confined to our Colonies. Even in England men of exalted tank 
and acknowledged talent, tlirough a love for change and experiment, 
sometimes rush into contnuieties. Some years a^, the late I>ord 
Weatem, in the Times newspaper, addressed a letter to Earl Spencer, in 
which he stated that there waa still plenty of room among us for another 
breed of aheep, without trenching upon the ground allotted to those which 
we already had, and in a natjonat point of view deemed so valuable. 
After some introductoty observations to the above effect, his Lordship 
proceeded to unfold bis plan in these worda — 

" Uy object then may b« bmilutrl; stated to be the pUemg merino wool on a 
LeiccBter corcaeB, perbapa not exttctlj resembling the sliort fine dottuDg trool <tf 
GcnnBBj, but a fine combing wool, guperior to any that hfts Mtherto been grown. 
It ia possible that wmilar attemptB have Ijeen made by other perrons ; but they have 
not been carried out upon tuiy general principle of eitensive application, to my 
knowledge, at leut." And sgain^ — " A third mode ii, by engrafting a particular 
Itreed upon a native stock, in a way which beara some analogy to the engrafting a 
peach upon a crab etalk. For exaniple, with the view of creatjag a merino flock out 
of any inferior breed of »heep, put a merino ram to any breed of ewes, and again, 
a merino to tbur prc^eny, in a constant succession, and I think it would not requin 
many generations to eflooe all appearance of the original breed." 

When his Lordship had carried out his e]q)eriment, I directed my 
.butcher to procure me a haunch of mutton from a sheep of the new 
breed — say a cross between a Leicester tup and a merino ewe — some of 
which had been exhibited at the Christmas Cattle-show of 1838, and then 
sold. My order having been punctually executed, when I came to try 
my haunch I found the quality of the meat excellent ; but the ammal 
firam which it had been out was evidently defective in shape, being 
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divested of that peculiar property termed by butchers the cushion, or 
round circular arch, slwsys found upon tfae legs of our ovm handsome and 
well-proportioned sheep. 

Sizuck with the deterioration which, in my opinion, had attended his 
Lordship's fiivourite scheme, as &r at least as the carcaaa was concerned. 
I addressed him on the subject, pointing out the defect which I had 
noticed, and, at the same time, venturing to urge various reasons to show 
the impolicy of introducing, under his Lordship's sanction, a mongrel 
race of sheep into our wool-growing Colonies, for which at the lime there 
B[^>eared to be an evident disposition; alleging that such a plan, if 
persisted in, vtould necessarily lower the quality of the fleeces of the fine- 
woolled aheep, previously introduced ; and I afterwards ascertained that 
tUa actually was the case.* It is singular that at the lime his Lordship 
entertained such strong opinions upon the merits of his Leicester cross, 
so pubHcIy and strenuously recommended, we had a favourable instance 
on record of a union between one of his Lordship's own merino tups and 
some East Indian ewes, in which a striking proof was exhibited of the 
influence of the male t^a the progeny, the latter having a fleece infinitely 
superior to that of the dams, as proved by three in my possession which 
his Loid^p presented to me. 

In justice to the memory of Lord Western, I ought, however, to add 
that his Lordship was among the most noble and spirited promoters oi 
British sheep husbandry. He and the late Mrs General Dorrien poesessed 
& race of pure merino sheep and kept them highly fed ; consequently 
their fleeces became long in the fibre and heavy in weight.^ Whilst 
long combing wool maintained the highest prices, I considered lliese two 
breeds the best from which a selection for Colonial stock could be made — 
in the first place, because the puri^ of blood was unquestionable, and, 
in the sectsid, because naturally they possessed stronger stamina than 
those of Spain or Germany, from havii^ been naturalised on our soil, and 

* Hn Qeneial Dorrien aeema to have entertuned am ofanion, aimilor to 017 own, 
T^arding the unsuit^lenera of the breed in qneation for our ordinuy paaturea, u 
la a letter before me, dBt«d Lavant, July 20th, 1846, ahe writea me thns : — " The 
Anglomerinoa, ofiered for sale last ;ear on my tana at East Gtrintitead, were bred 
tiy my son, as an experiment to subs Sonmey Marsh ewes with a merino tam, and 
proniiaed well ; but tlie farm being sold and the sheep too large for m; land here, 
they were all got rid of, except one ram, which you ma? have for the price of 
S guinena. He is a fine animal, perfectly healthy, 2 jBara old and I heliere 2 crosees 
of merino, uid verj auitable for rioh pasture." 

f In an account of puce merino ram hoggeta, bred by Lord 'Wealem and o^red 
for sale in June, 1843, the highert weight* of their fleece* aie let down at &i and 
8ft., and the lowest at 6. 
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hardier, in consequence of having been ei^posed to our variable climate. 
But, having already shown that nool is not now required to be of a longer 
staple than 5 or 5^ inchee for haad-combing, and from 2 to :^ lor 
machine-combii^, I am disposed to think that it miuld he more advan- 
tageous for those persons in England, who may have to supply merino 
sheep for our Colonies, to procure some of the beet rams from the most 
celebrated flocks in Saxony, which m^t be done either by an advertise- 
ment in a Leipaic paper, or by employii^ some agent there. 

I, indeed, offer this suggestion with more confidence, from having 
lately eeen a flock imported from Saxony whose wool was of a superior 
fibre, and the cost of rams neaily the aame as here, say from 5 to 6 
guineas per head. I cannot help thinking that it would answer the 
purpose of some spirited individual, of known reputation and rank in the 
Colonies, to establish a pure breeding flock of the finest wooUed Saxon 
sheep, and thus supply stock that could be relied upm to his neighboiu^ 
and others, after the mamier at one time extensdvely adopted in 
England. 

The Gierman aheep, doubtless, jrield a finer fieece than any grown in 
the United Kingdom, (dthough the weight is con^derably less. It is to 
the unwearied perseverance and scientific skill of the enlightened Germans 
that Europe is indebted for the great improvement made in the fibre of 
wool. So enthuaiaslic and high-minded were these industrious peoj4e, 
in improvir^ their native fiocka by crosses with merinos, that the new 
breed thus obtained is now called the nobh race; and there was a time 
when this wool in our market commanded an extravagantly high price, 
being indispensable for the manufacture of superfine broad cloths. Their 
climate bmng uniavourable for the growth of the finer qualities, the 
Oermans called in science to their aid, rejected the migratory system of 
the Spaniards, and by housing the ^eep at night, and paying particular 
attention to their food and cleanliness, ultimately succeeded io supplying 
the loom with choice wool, in fineness, indeed, surpassing anjrthing of the 
kind before seen. The packages are also sent over in admirable condition : 
they, in fact, m^t serve as a model of what wool should be in order to 
realise its intrinsic value. The Germans were always of opinion that 
riches in sheep may be considered as the best barometer of the national 
wealth of an agricultural countiy.* 

• For a centiuy and » half the Govemment of PniBSia directed its attention to 
the increBse of sheep, on th« prindple " tliat If there be more elieep than hnman 
b^gs in a kingdom, national proeperity reats upon a solid basis." Sensible, bow- 
eret, that without manufactureB the production of wool could never nicceed, in 
ITIO an edict was issued, commanding ttiat no foreign cloth or woollen goods should 
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From onr own experience, and the concurrent testimony of Oenuan 
breedets, no fact in sheep husbandry is so well established as that the good 
quaJttaes of a breed are transmitted chiefly through the medium of the 
male ; and hence, in England, the rearing of superior rams at one time 
formed a special and separate department with some noted breeders, which 
they were in the habit of letting out at enormous prices for the season. 
For this reason, the systematic wool-grower will take care to provide himself 
with the highest fine-wooUed tups that possibly can be procured, the great 
point being to secure purity of blood. The true criteria, by which the 
merits of a fleece should be determined, are the fineness, somidness, 
softness and elasticity of the fibre ; and these properties, I repeat, can only 
he obtained by careful attention in choosing the parent stock. 

Before I close this part of my advice, I ought to remind the person 
about to select sheep for breeding, but more especially rams, of a circum- 
stance which is often entirely overlooked. The inspector of a flock will 
notice that some sheep have a larger proportion of wool on their hind 
quarters, or, more properly speaking, on their buttocks, than others. This 
wool is invariably inferior in quah^ to that grown on other parts of the 
body, and consequently less saleable. It may, dierefore, be concluded that, 
when an undue proportion behind is noticed, the sheep so marked is 
exceptionable as stock. 

In the economy of flocks, the nest suggestion to be offered is the yearly 
inspection of eyeiy member, so as to form a correct opinion of the nature 
and properties of the fleece borne by each, in order that the defective ones 
may be removed, and never again allowed to mx with those drafted and 
set ^art for the production of fine wool. This operation is best performed 
in shearing-time, when, from the appearances which present themselves, 

be imported or «om in the country ; naj, in the way of protection to the home 
mauDfitctiue, the penaltj of h&rd i&liour wu denounced agaiuet thoee who should 
oonve; wool away. In 1723, il was ordaJDAd (bat the approved method of washing 
and Boiiing wool should be read from the pulpit. In 1801 Frusna poaeeBsed 
npwuilg of 10 millions of sheep ; but, compared with that of other couuirieB, the 
quality of their wool was inferior. With the view of raidng it, in that year 1,200 
picked merinos were brought over from Spain, and the work of improTement com- 
menced. The unforeeeen calamities which spread over the Continent, trom 1806 to 
1814, prerraited this branch of industry &om prospering and in that interral 
numberless Soclis were deatrojed. Nerertheless, in ISIT Prussia could count 
6,241,426 sheep, of which one-twelllh were of the improved or noble race, as they 
were now called, and two-sevenths of the half impiOTed or half-noble. In I82G the 
total number had increased to 11,6(16,429, of which two-thirteenths were of the 
noble and five-thirteenths of the half-noble breed. According to the latest report, 
pubUshed in 1843, there were in Prussia 16,236,880 sheep, of which 4,202,024 ware 
nobl^ 7,794,421 half-noble, and 4,239,436 common or nfttive sheep. 
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a competent judgment can be formed. I also, oa this occasirai, foel it mj 
duty again to invite the attention of our Colouial nool-growera to that most 
essential point of the gettdng-up of fleeces. It is in this respect that 
importance chiefly attaches to the process of winding, the ^tecial end of 
which is &r less the orderly folding of a fleece than eecuii^ for the abstrac- 
ti<^ trom it of all injurious adjuncts, which tUminiah its worth to the 
manufitcturer, and prevent wool, ao neglected, from rising to that place in 
the eetimatioa of buyers which is re<][uisite to insure the realisation of the 
full value of the article ; for, although with the aid of machineij some 
impurities can be removed, it is always detrimental to the sale to have a 
process of this kind pronounced neceseaiy. 

The success arising from a careful management of sheep in the Colonies 
is strikingly illustrated by the sales just tenoinated, in which inferior 
qualities of wool were sold at a reduction on last year's prices, while that of 
the higher"bred flocks realised an advance of 2d. per lb. This fact alone 
demonstrates the advantage to be derived from due care and diligent 
attention in the several departments of sheep husbandry, and certainly our 
Colonial breeders have every inducement — nay, every encouragement — to 
adopt a judicious and systematic plan, as the demand for their fine wool is 
confessedly on the increase ; and, if the quality can only be kept up, the 
competition with the Continental supply will be rendered still more 
triumphant than it has already been. 

Let, then, the growth of sheep's wool be promoted among our countiy- 
men, who have devoted themselves to that pursuit abroad and in it 
invested large capitals. Colonial wools are now advantageously introduced 
to our mauofactorer, and the growers themselves will be to blame if their 
wools do not rise in his estimation. Already they have materially tended 
to diminish the foreign, and, it mi^t be said, precarious, supply. In a 
national point of view this is a powerfiil consideration ; and if the recent 
changes in our commercial pohcy involve, as a natural consequence, 
uniformityof system, and the adoption of all such means as are calculated to 
stimulate the consumption of articles, grown upon British soil and maua- 
fectured by British hands. Colonial wools deserve special encouragement. 

Among our Colonies, Australia and South AMca most require the 
fostering care of the mother-country, as I shall have occaaon to point out 
when I come to unfold the productive resources of each of those two 
valuable appendages of the British Crown, and yet their w^mts chiefly 
arise from the absence of labour. Nevertludess, under all difQculties and 
many disappointments, those two Colonies now present a picture of the most 
rapid and mutually beneficial increase, recorded in our commercial histoi; 
— an increase almost entirely attributable to the growth of wool. 
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Id our various distant Depeodenciee, but more w^iecially in tlioae of which 
I am about to treat, we possess great reeouic«e, and have osl; to bring 
tiiem into play in order to overcome our present difficuldea, and place our- 
aelves in a hi^ier and firmer commercial position than that which we have 
hitherto occupied. But, to do this, we must be true to ourselves. We must 
cast aside aU the obstacles which impede our progresa, and, above all, make 
the most of our domestic industry, of our Cobnies and onr shipping, aa 
well as of evecy other elemeut of wealth which our conquests, our diplo- 
macy, or nature have placed at our disposal. We are no bnger in a 
Bituation to overlook any of our advantages. We possess abroad an extent 
of fertile and available territory, tax greater than that belonging to any 
other European community, settled and inhabited by active and spirited 
countiymen of our own, distinguished by all that prudence and forethought 
which render wealth practicable and generally advantageous ; but they 
stand in need of phy^cal aid. Would it not, then, be desirable tm the 
part of Government to place, as &r as tiiey can, our redundant population 
in situations where both the &ther and the son can benefit themselves, 
and at the some time add to the resources of the motber-countiy 7 

If it is the duty of Government to provide food ftar the peofde, it is 
equally so to see that adequate supplies of cotton and wool are secured ; for 
unless we keep our looms at work, even in the midst of on abundant 
harvest, numbera must want bread. No one can be insensiUe to die great 
advantages arising &om a constant source of employment for a large amount 
of our population, or ignorant of the benefits derived from exchanging the 
productions of their labour for the raw materials and neceesaries which we 
cannot obtain at home. It is our manufacturing industiy that has so far 
enabled us succesa^y to meet the competition of other nations, and it is 
only by its continuing to be well supported Uiat this independence can be 
maintained. 

After the agricultural, the manu&cturii^ interest avowedly is the most 
valuable, in a national pcnnt of view ; whence the producers of the raw 
material, required to support that interest, are amoi^ the most important 
class. In this l^t we cannot but view our wool-growing Colonies ; and in 
seeking to guard against any future diminution in the imports of those raw 
materials, which are essential to a continuance of our efibrts and the pro- 
duction of those articles which mainly constitute our export trade, I repeat, 
we can and ought to obt^n our supplies of wool from them, more par^ 
ticnlariy as we can do it with gre&ter collateral advantt^es to die public at 
lai^ than by seeking them in foreign lands. It has already been signed 
that the influx of Colonial wools, at reasonable and steady prices, has 
enabled the manufacturer to bring fonvard a greater varied of articles 
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than formerly ; and in ujiiolding and extending this advanti^ he and the 
grower have a mutual interest 

1^ foreign and distant reader may not, perhaps, be aware that, both in 
London and Liverpool, Colonial and other wools are moetly sold by auction 
at customary periods of the year, and on days agreed upon am<mg the im- 
porters. These sales formerly took place at Gaixaway'a, but are now 
earned on at the new Hall of Commerce, neai the Eoyal Exchange ; 
where, agreeably to notice, sad provided with descriptive catalogues, the 
country buyers assemble. As soon as the sales for the series terminate, 
each broker issues a Circular, accompanied by a return of the several 
descriptions of wool sold, together with a Ust of current prices, and also 
containii^ incidental particulars and prospects of the market, which he 
addresses to the merchants and consigneeE. As a e^iecimen of the manner 
in which these business transactions are conducted, and as a iiirther illus- 
tralioa of what the Colonial wool-grower may expect from the improvem^its 
herein recommended in his flocks, I subjoin (exclusive of prices) the 
Circular just sent out by our own firm ; — 

" PDBIJC BALES OF COLONUL WOOL. 

" The firat series of sales of Colonial wool, for this season, commenced 
on the 10th inst., and concluded this day. They comprised 
11,414 Bales Australian 



8,198 
2,326 


Port Philip 

Van Diemen's Land 


1,67T 


South Austrahan 


3,570 


Cape of Good Hope 


43 


New Zealand 


17 


Swan Eiver 


26,044 




136 


East Indian 


36.170 





" We are still unable to report prices at all encouraging to the im- 
porters. A very large proportion of the above wool was of an extremely 
ordinary character, a great deal of that from Sydney being veiy foul, and 
the Port Philip generally wasting. We are aware that, at present, any 
extra manf^eraent in getting up wools involves a great expense, but we 
sincerely hope that this will be remedied by the anticipated encotuugement 
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to emigration, which will enable those who are liberall; disposed to 
empl<^ skill in 8Uperint«iidiiig and classit^ them for this market. 

" From th& decided preference ^iach the finer quaUties of wool have 
had throughout the la«t and the present year, the flocbnasterB m&j very 
safely torn their serioos attention to the improvement of their ordinary 
breed, even if they diminish the weight of the fleece. In former years we 
hesitated to give this sdvice indiscriminately, because we have known the 
finer qualities too good for the demand, and the lower ones sold relatively 
moch higher than the wool of improved floaks. We now find that at the 
estftblifihed lower prices (which probably will conlanue) better wool is 
used for the major portion of &iicy and oilier goods than formerly ; and, 
from the increased competdtion which our tmuiulactuTBrB will be exposed 
to, we feel confident that they must more tlian ever refrain finm im- 
poverishing their goods l^ the admixtm^ of infeiior wool. 

" Notwithstanding the pressure on the money-ntartiet, caused by the 
absorpticai of a large amount of coital in foreign grain, and the continued 
active calls for Railway purposes, the wool and woollen trades have 
proved themselves to be in a veiy healthy condition, by taking off the 
above large quanti^ at prices equal to the June sales. 

" Good qualities of wool in fair condidmi from aU the Colonies were 
much in request, and sold relatively higher than inferior descriptions. 
Lambs' wools, also, were mudt sought after and realised veiy satisfectory 

" Cape wool commanded a &ur share of attention, at)d sold fully equal 
to previous quotations. 

" The few lots of East Indian wool may be quoted a shade lower than 
former mtee. 

" Thomas Sodthei & Son, 
" Brokers, 
" L&ndmt, 31»[ August, 1847." " 23 Coleman street." 

Having said thus much in the way of Preliminary Remarks, I shell 
proceed to discuss my main subject, which, for the sake of regularity and 
convenience, I pitipose to do in ms Sections, each classed under a separate 
head according to its importance tn reference to sheep husbandry. 

London, October 1st, 1847. 
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SECTION I. 



AUSTRALIA. 

BtTUATIOK, CHARACTEB OF THE CODNTRT AND TERRITOKIAL 

AusTEAUA, or AnBtral Asia, ia a large portion of insulated mun-land, 
with cont^oous islands, situated to the South of ihe contiiient of Asia, 
and £rom its nu^nitude by some geogr^hera considered eqivtl to a fifth 
division oi the f^be. In consequence of the Dutch claiming the priority 
of discovei;, in 1666 thc^ called this immense island New Holland, but it 
did not come into notice until aiW Cook's voyage in ITTO. Near to A^ 
Java, Ceylon, Mauritius, the Philippine Islands, &c., and on tbree sides 
Bunoonded by important insular settlements, mostly our own, Austtaha 
seema destined at some futme period to become the centra of a great 
trade. 

Here we have an almost boundless possession, mailed I^ every variety 
of temperature and climate except those of the frigid zone ; a soil capable of 
producing all the fonts and all the vegetables of trofocal as well as temperate 
climes, with an aboriginal populatjon, so thinly scattered over its surface, 
as to find their wants suppUed by the game of their forests and the fish of 
their rivers, without calling upon the land to contribute to their support 
further than a few indigenous roots. In this favomiod region, the British 
Ciown holds an empire in its eaihest stage of infancy, end still lying as it 
were in astate of nature, itt virgin soil scarcely furrowed by the plough, or 
broken by the spade. 

It has been very justly remarked that one of the most striking features, 
by which Australia is distingnisbed, is that the climale is angularly well 
adapted to the m^ntenance of the vegetation and Bnimala of other hemi- 
spheres. The vine, apple and peach grow beside the plantain and many 
native huits, while sheep, cows and horses seek sustenance from the same 
herbi^ aa the kangaroo and emu. The rich Flora spread over the land, 
coupled with the healthy condition of the indigenons fmitnalu, is another 
proof of its salabri^. The bodily health of the settlers, who have taken to 
thesoil,i8afurtheriUustiationof the goodness of the climate; fbr.atncethe 
foundation of the Colony of New South Wales, it is not known to have 
been visited hj any endemic disease. Natives bom of European parents 
even improve in strength and vigour. 
' From comparisons, carefully established, it appears that more rain falls 
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in New South Wales than in Vftn Diemen's Land, and that both, as 
compared with certain points in Euitipe, receive a larger amount than 
Brussels, Betlin, Geneva, Yorii, or London. Count Stxzelecki, in his 
'• Physical Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land," 
remariiB that, as regards temperature, the range and flnctuations of the 
thramometer are particularly fevourable, and that Port Macquarie has the 
summer of Florence, Barcelona, Borne and Naples, with the winter of 
Funchal and Benares ; Port Jackaon the summer of Avignon and Cod- 
stantini^le, and the winter of Cairo or the Cape of Crood Hope ; and Port 
Philip the summer of Baden, Macseillea and Bordeaux, with the winter d 
Palermo and Buenos Ayres. 

In the New South Wales division, severe droi^hts have, however, been 
experienced mora than once, but they did not extend to Fort Philip. Last 
year the squatters on the Maneroo Plains, ior examf^, suffered much &om 
the want <^ rain, although it fell at a. distauceof 50 miles. The mortality 
among the flocks and herds was dreadful. The water holes were nearly all 
dried up, and fiUed with the carcasses of sheep and cattle, and txeea cut 
down to increase the diminished pasturage. Fortunately these viBitati<m8 
are rare, and when they happen, confined to particular localiliefi ; but, on 
these occasions in remote places, the cattle often stray away in search of 
water and are lost to the owners, 

Australia is truly a r^on of forest and prairie, traversed in various 
directions by ranges of mountains, or studded with hills of different 
elevations, leaving between them table-lands, plains, valleys and dells, 
and watered by rivers of a peculiar character, some of which consist of only 
a chain of ponds, while others pursue their tortuous course to the sea, 
sometimes narrow and shallow, and next swelling into long sheets of water. 
On this great diversity of surface arid deserts occur in the interior ; but 
near the coast the land is well wooded and watered, and at intervals tracts 
of alluvial soil are seen, fitted for every agricultural purpose and frequently 
having a beautiful park-like appearance. On what ara called the Western 
Plains, as well as in other places, deep lakes are met with, evidently the 
craters of extinguished volcanoes, as is proved by the various phenomena by 
which they are surrounded. In some of these lakes the water is perfectly 
salt, and when the evaporation of the summer season is over, and the 
waters have receded to their lowest point, a crust is left npon the dried 
ground from four to six inches thick, containing lai^ crystals of salt, of an 
excellent quaU^ and serviceable for all domestic purposes. 

The prioress of discoveiy. in this " worid apart," for several years past 
has been uninterrupted, and 1846 vnll be memorable, in the annals of 
Australia, bom the mass of valuable information in that year acquired both 
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r^ardmgthe coaste aud the interior. The overiand route, fivm the iettled 
parta of New South Walee to CaYpeutaiia and Port EBsington, haa at 
length been acoomplished throi^ the efforts and peiseverance of Dr 
Leicfaardt, after an absence of nearly eighteen months. The splendid 
achierementa of this gentleman will stand out in proud pre-eminence, and 
£)llowed, as the; have been, hy the bold expedition of Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, the meet important reeolts may be anticipated. The &ct is now 
established bejood a doubt, that in point of extent, natural fertilitj and 
Tftrie^ (tf reeources, the Northern territerj' excels that of the South. It is 
also fully ascertained that extensive tracts of available pasture-land exist 
to the Northward and Westward of the present settlements, and that they 
aie well WBtdied. 

The portion of this eslensive temtoiy already colonised by British 
subjects, chiefly upon or near the coeet, may be thus classed: — 

New South Walee, of which the capital is Sydney, ia situated on the 
Eastern shore, and extends fiom Moreton Bay, on the North, to Port 
Phihp, on the South, including a line of coast nearly equal to 1,300 miles, 
and inland upwards of 300. This Colony ia divided into two districts, 
namely, the Middle District, or New South Wales Proper, and the 
Korthem, or Moreton Bay District, and being the oldest settlement it is 
consequently the one best known to us. 

Port Philip is situated about 500 miles liirther to the South, lacing 
Bass's Strait and the Great Southern Ocean. Until lately, this was a 
dependency npon New South Walee. but it is now placed under the govern- 
ment of an officer Hf^xnnted by the Crown, and Melbourne the capital. 

South Australia joins Port Philip, thus occupying a central position in 
the group. 

Swan River, or Western Australia, is situated at the Western 
extremity c£ the main-land, and, althou(^ the locality is important, in point 
of population, it is the smallest Colony in the number, 

Van Diemen's Land is an island lying to the South of Australia, from 
which it is separated by Bass's Strait, ISO mites across. This Colony 
was estAblished in 1803, and the principal places in it are Hobart Town 
to the South, and Launceeton to the North. 

These five divisions constitute what is generally called Australia; but 
as New Zealuid is contiguous, and has already b^on to ship wool to our 
market, it naturally comes within the scope which I propose to take. In 
reference to their general character, resources and capabihtjes for sheep 
husbandry, the six Colonies or settlements above enumerated will there- 
fore be separately considered. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 



FIRST SETTLEUEKT ASH 



COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 



On the 35tb of January, 1788, the first eipedition from England, 
under the command of Captain, afterwards Governor Philip, anchored in 
Port JackBon, and on the following day the people cm board were disem- 
barked at the head of what was afterwards called Sydney Core, near the 
stream of fr^sh water which crosses Bridge street, in the now populous 
city bearing the same name. The total number (f petsons was 1,030, of 
whom about 600 were couvicts, the remtunder consiating chiefly of penons 
who had been engaged to guard tfaem. Oa the East side of the Core a 
canvass tent was erected for the accommodation of the Governor and his 
assistants, who called the new settlement Sydney, In compliment to Lord 
Sydney, at the time Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
&e principid promoter of the outfit From the ships were then landed 
1 bull, 1 bull-calf, 4 cows, 1 stallion, 3 colts, and S mares. Not one 
single spetnnten of the woolly tribe was among the imported stock, and 
yet this was the commencement of a Colony which, in tJie course 
of a few years, became one of the moat flourishing and valuable appen- 
d^es of the British Crown. 

Besides the rural districts, New South Wales now contains the follow- 
ing Counties, with their respective towns : — 



ConntlM. 


Town.. 


CoimtlM. 


Toinm. 


■Ajgyle 


... Goulbum 


Cumberiand,... 


. Pitt Town 




BungMiU 


Dmham 


Pat«i8on 


Bftthuist 


... Bathurst 


„ 


Muswellbrook 


Brisbane 


... Scone 


Gloucester 


Raymond TenvM 


Camden 


... WoUongong 


Macquarie 


Macquarie 


.. 


Berrima 


Murray 




Cook 


... Hartley 




Yass 


Cumberiand.. 


.. Sydney 




Maidand,East 


„ 


Parramatta 


„ 


Maitland. West 




Liverpool 




Newcastle 




Campbelltown 


„ 


Singleton 




Appin 


„ 


Goeford 




Windsor 


Boxbur^ 


Kelso 


„ 


Richmond 
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In 1793 about 30 sheep of the Indian breed anived at Sydney from 
Calcutta, brought there by the Captain of a merchant veBael, doubtleaa uu- 
conscioua of the boon which he was about to bestow upon the Odony, They 
were purchased by a few of the first settlers, and their numbers aftamarda 
increased by importations of breeding stock from England and tho Cape 
of Good Hope, principally merinos. The progeny soon spread towards 
tlie interior, when the growing of wool became a fashionable and lucrative 
pursuit 

Generally speaking, Australia is lightly wooded, more particukrly 
towards the interior, and, being in many parte covered with natural grasses 
and Tarioua kinds of berbf^, aSbrds good and abundant pasturage. 
Although these grasses sprii^ up quickly and luxuriantly, owing to the 
prevailing dryness of the climate, they are healthy and nutriliTe. In other 
more limited countries the same cause would render this pestur^e poor, 
but in Australia the immense extent fuUy compenaates for any incidental 
at local deficiency. 
- The temperature of the seasons is also such as to enable the stoct 
holder to dispense with many ri those precautions for sheltering and 
feeding his flocks, during the winter, so indispensable in colder r^ons. 
As before remarked, no climate, on the average, can surpass that of Australia. 
There the air is pure, balmy and bracing. The atmosphere, owing to its 
great capability for the absorption of moisture, is generally diy, so much so, 
that in the upper parts of the Eastern division the absence of rain has 
sometimes given rise to complaints. Hence the climate is salubrious, and 
consequently the country adapted for the abode of man, as weJI as that 
of the most usefiil of his domestic ammals, the sheep, which there arrives 
at maturity eariier than in Europe. 

In the interior, lai^e plains or savarmahs occur, belted with tall trees, 
copses and occasionaUy small skirts of open forest On these level, 
although sometimes undulating tracts, the grass grows with great luxuriance ; 
but when the ground is soft and damp, and the range of pasturage un- 
varied, sheep are apt to be trwibled with the foot-rot* So great is the 
luxuriance with which the grass grows on some of these Hats or bottoms, 
Aat if it has not been eaten off by the end of iti6 summer it becomes 
neceesaiy to bum it, when the locality assumes a dark and dreary appear- 
aitce, but soon aiter the first rains have fidlen the ground is covered with a 
thick carpet of greoi, presenting to the flocks and herds, as it were, a new 



The pastoral pursuits of the Australian Colonists beii^ the most im- 

* On rich old pwtQTM, Umta and pleaanre-groands, shedp in Bngland are liftbls 
10 this dI»eM«, which is mint prer&lent m the moist season. It indeed shows itsel 
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portaut of those in which the; exe engaged, before I proceed furtber it is 
incumbent upon me to premise that, in 1629, New Soutli Wolee, " within 
the limila of location," was defined to be the countiy comprehended within 
the 19 counties lying araund Sydney and Fort Jackson, and now usuall; 
distinguiahed as " New South Wales Proper." Within these Umits we^ 
included all the lands sold, while those still held by the Crown, within the 
some boundaries, were leased out in lots of 640 acres each, first at 11. per 
annum, but this charge was raised to 61., and afterwards to 101. 

The vast extent of territory extending towards the interior, and to the 
North and South of the comparatirely small space of settled land, aa 
above described, was declared to be " beyond the limita of location," and 
those who occupied them wera dertominated " squatters," or persons settling 
on sheeted portions of land toi the purpose of pasturing sheep or grazing 
cattle, vrtiere, of course, no hut had been built — no homestead laid out. 
The iQconvenience of distaitce, and the almost boundless extent of couotiy 
claimed by the Crown, at first suggest^ to its officers a system of liberal 
dealing towards the enterprising occupants of these remote and almoat 
trackless locahties. For a long time they were sllowed to range about 
this outer world without any charge or supeiiMendence, and accustonked to 
" squat " down upon auch spots as were most convenient and attractive. 
But, as the population extended, numerous disorderly characters gradual^ 
intermixed, when the complaints of the better-disposed led to the substi- 
tution of a protective system, which, in 1836, passed into a law, entitled 
" An Act to restrain the unauthorised Ooctqiation of Crown Lands." 

In virtue of this Act, afisr the 1st of Januaiy, 1837, no parties were 
permitted to pasture stock upon Crown Lands without a licence from the 
Commissioner, renewable every year, and subject on each occasion to a fee, 
qS lot. This Act was afierwards. amended by another (S Vic. n. 19), 
which, in addilion to the Ucei^ charge, inqios^ an assessment upon all 
live stock, for th$ purpose of providing a rural police. While the domains 
of the Crown were so ample — while there was so much to give away and 
comparatively so few to receive, it may be readily imagined that the area 
of each squatter's, station was neither nicedy defined, nor sparingly dealt 
out. But the busy and eager thror^ who poured into the interior, tc^ther 
with the rapidly-increasing numbers of the live stock, soon ooci^ed all the 

tf) a gr^iJifii Qi leu. eztfnt in all damp sitiutioiu, lumng a, tendency to inoraMe tke, 
gnnrth of the hoofs of sheep without wearing tbem awsj, the cuiae of the disease 
being tux obstructed effort od the port of natora to get rid of a poH^ion of the hoo^ 
which by action and eiercise should hare worn itself away. It has alreadj been 
rentaiVed that in Egypt, when the flocks are aSTected with this disorder on the bank* 
of the Nile, they are invariably remoTed to the desert ; and in Spain il 
was always conudered one of the advantages of the migiatoi? system. 
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aTailfllile country widun moderate distances of the sea-porte, and sneceeding 
squattera only obtained accommodation by overstepping the outer settle- 
ments of the day, and fixing npoa locations still more remote ; so that they 
have at lei^Oi, in dieir spirit of competition, extended themseWee to 400 
and SCO miles &om the trading towns, where their supplies are procured 
and tbeir produce disposed of. 

That a more precise idea may be formed of the expense of squatting, 
I ought here to remark that, according to the amended regulations enforced, 
each squatter was chargeable with the uniform fee of 101. per annum for his 
occupancy of Crown Lands, widiout reference to the extent of area, or even 
to the number of distinct stations which he might hold within one or more 
adjacent districts. The regulations, however, promulgated on the find of 
April, 18J4, were intended to proportion the amount of the fee to the 
extent of the land and prodnotiTe qualities of the station held — or, in other 
words, to commence the principle of a rent, on the alleged plea lA the 
increasing demand and omsequent value of such lands as the Crown had to 
dispose of. The ^tem was accordingly altered, and every squatter pro- 
hibited from holdii^, onder the same hcence, one or more stations situated 
in separate districts, and from acquiring new stations without paying a 
corresponding fee for each. 

In virtue of later regulations, called for by an expression of public 
t^nnion, and which were promulgated on the 10th of July, 184S, some 
explanations have been given and modifications introduced. Agreeably 
thereto, it is declared that the 101. occupancy fee entitles dte squatter to 
S5 square miles, or 16,000 acres, instead of 20 square miles ; that 040 
instead of 500 head of cattle are to he taken as equal to 4,000 sheep 
^orses being calculated in the same proportion as cattle) ; and that HI. 1 Os. 
extra shall be charged for every 1,000 sheep (or cattle in their proper 
proportion) above the 4,000 eetimated to correspond to one station, of tbe 
limits above given. Soch are the rules and regulations at present in 
force ; but, in consequence of the opposition which the new qmtem expe- 
riences from the squatters and their &iends considering the Government 
terms too h^i. beyond doubt further modifications will be called for, and 
the occupancy (tf Crown Ijands [Jaced upon an improved and more per- 
manent basis.* This may be the proper place to add, that in lB3d the 
Sales of Crown Lands amounted to 152,963i., and the Licence fees to 
6,aS0i. ; but in 1845 the first fell to 10,6701., and tiie second rose to 
3a,031i. 

In 1810, that is, twen^-two years after the est^lishment of N'ew South 

■ The Pagtotal AsBodation of Kew aouth Walea was aatablished foe the proteo- 
tion of the interate of the Eqtutten, and among iU memben il » large proportion of 
the Lej^lttive CounciL 
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38 RAPID INCREABE Olf SHEEP, CATTLE AND WOOL. 

Wales OS a Colony, the Bheep wiUun its limits were returned at '35,888 
bead, and the cattle at 13,443. In 1831 the first had increased to 
290,168 head, and the second to 103,939. According to an official report, 
published by the Legislative Council, the live stock, including Port 
Philip, on the 30th of September, 1843, was 4,804,846 sheep, 897,319 
cattle and 56,685 horses. On the let of JBnuary, 1846, the tfltal number 
of sheep was 6,859,031, say in the Sydney District 4,409,504, and Port 
Philip 3,449,537. At the same period in the two Colonies the cattle 
were 1,348,033 head and horses 83,803. In 1839 the number of 
Uceaces taken out to pasture stock was 753; and in 1845,3,139. In 
1845 as many as 33,661 sheep were exported from New South Wales. 

The proportion of pounds of wool exported, compared with the popula- 
tiou of New South Wales, has thus rapidly increased within the last 
twen^ years. From a curious and careM calculation, made upon the 
spot for a given period of years, it appeal^ as follows : — ^in 1836, IStb. 
per head; in 1833, 39; in 1841, G6; and in 1845, 79. 



THE COMPILEB'b ATTENTION FTBST DIRECTED TO AUSHULIAH WOOI. 

Having conveyed to the reader some general ideas of the capabilities 
of New South Wales for the growth of wool, and marked the rapid increase 
of sheep in that Colony, I pass on to make him acquainted with the manner 
in which the merils of Australian wool first came under my notice, large 
quantities of which it afterwards fell to my lot to have confided to me for 
sale. This task I shall best accomphsh by reprinting in this place the 
following passage from the Introductoiy Remarks to my " Treatise on 
Sheep," as before stated, published in 1831 and reproduced in 1840: — 

•• It happened that towardi the yeai 180T or 1S08, when the lat« Capbun H' Arthur 
waa in England, he KQghl infonnation relatiTe to the breedi of iheep and cattle 
beat niited for Australia, and among othen was introduced to me. Our caDTcnation 
extended to some length, aa ia known to the preaeat Hajor H* Arthur, then a youth. 
About the jtax 1813 or 1814, a metcantile house in LoDdon received a letter fivm 
Auatnilia, cootaiQing a Tuiel; of queiiee on the best deecription of stock and the 
management of sheep, all which I answered to the best of mj judgment, hut heard 
BOthing mote from the partiea till within fourteen or fifteen yean ago, when the late 
Alexander ^ey, Eaq., of Baby, in Australia, called on a fiiend and lequeated an 
introduction to me, for the purpose of personall; offering to me his acknawledgmeati 
for the infonnation which I had tiimished so manj yeara pretiousl;. 

" He Bubsequentl; invited me to inspect the goati, of vuious hreeds, whidi hii 
■on had purchaaed Irom M. Folonceau at Veraaillea, and intended for Auatralia. 
This little herd condsted of the original atock introduced &om Aogota and Cash- 
mere, with their Kepective crouea. Among the latter were aome whose wool wm 
free ftom hairs, re^; reaemhling down, and censequentl; c&pable of being spun 
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into very delicate Jian, kdftpted for Buperior ahbvlj. The quintity, howerer, pro- 
duc«d was m> reiy iligLt, and the wool ao short and delicate, that I fear the labour 
of Bpiunin^ and maiiDiactuiiiig ibis qnalit; would be too tedious and eipensire for 
Ibe British operatiTe." 

Such were, I feankly confess, ray apprehensions regajding the utility 
of goata' wool in this country at the period above quoted. To a certain 
extent my opinion has since altered ; hut as this is a topic to which I 
shall hereafter have occasion to advert at some length, I resen'e till then 
such further information on this point es experience has since funtished 
me with. Having, however, alluded to Mr Riley's goats, about to be 
embarked for Austraha, it will not be thought a digression if I here intro- 
duce some of the earhest results of that gentleman's patriotic experiments, 
as I find them recorded in one of the most authentic and useful little books 
written upon Australia.* 

" Uany parte of this coimtr; are eittemelj well adapted for the rearing and 
muntenanoe of goats, and for no other purpose. In the year IS32, a Hr Riley im- 
pdrted into this Colony a few Cashmere goata from Prance. In three years the 
number increased to 300, and about that time Mr Riley eiported three of them to 
the Cape of Good Hope, viz., one pure male and one female, with one cross-bred 
female, produced from our conunon goat and the Caahmere. These three sold at the 
Cape for 1602. Last year I saw a fine flock of these goata near Sydney, at a farm 
GtCled Canterbury, belonging to a Hi Campbell, a Sydney merchant, and latel}' a 
member of the LegislatiTe Coundl. There is one great advantage attending goats, 
Tiz,, they are liable to do disease of any consequence. They are also more hardy and 
more eauly fed than sheep. Several of our great Colonial stockholders oocupy runs, 
including many thousands of acres, which are ueelesa for either sheep, cattle or 
horses, but which would well answer for feeding numerous herds of the common 
gatt ; and I have not the slightest doubt that these would yield a liberal profit to 
the grazier. They require but little core, and would travel to market with greater 
ease and expedition than any sheep. They increase Tei7 rapidly, in most caaea pro- 
dudng twins ; and now that hoiling-down establishments are formed extensively 
tfaronghout the Colony, the male increase, when full-grown, might be yeuly boiled 
down for their tallow. The skin is thrioB as valuable as that of a sheep, and it is 
a well-known fact tliat goats' tallow always commands a higher price than either 
sheep or bollocks' tallow. In hardness and purity, candles mode ftom goats' talloT 
differ but little from those of sperm or wax." 

THE UANAaEMENT OF SHEEP. 

However well adapted New South "Wales may be for rearing sheep, 
Ijiere, the same as in other countries, they require a particular management 
in order to keep them free from incidental diseases and insure their 
increase. Notwithstanding Uie steadiness of the climate, had seaaois 
occasionally occur ; and in addition to the usuiil chances of loss, arising out 

* Mackenzie's Emigrant's Guide. 
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of these Tisitatioui, in Australia there baa been another bouicg d miachiaC 
attributable to the moral constitution of society on the spot. 

When the Colony of New South Walee was firat eelablisbed, with fait 
exceptions the convict populatian was employed on account of govemmait, 
dtber in agriculture or public works. As emigiaiits arriyed, and some 
convicts became free by serving out their time, the latter found em[^- 
ment with the former, in most cases preferring to remain where they were 
rather than letum home. Some convicts obtained what were called 
" tickets of leave," that is, penniaaion to shift for themselvee so long as 
they did not quit the Colony ; and generally they joined the squatters, 
while the rest, in charge of the government officers, were made to woricon 
the roads, public buildings or experimental &Tms. Oovemment labour 
was also let out to individuals, and in this manner trees wtfK felled, &rmB 
cleared and field-work carried on. In conseqaence of the arrival of 
emigrants not keeping pace with thM of transported convicts, convict 
labour became superabundant, whence great confuKon and inconvrauence 
followed, upon which it is not neceesaiy for me to dwell. 

In reference to my sulgect, suffice it to say that if a convict shepherd 
(and it will be borne in mind that at first no others were to be had) took 
a dislike to his master, or owed bim a grudge, unobserved and in the 
seclusion of the interior, he had it in his power to injure the sheep confided 
to hia charge in a variety of way9. He could pasture them upon improper 
ground, end thus induce diarrbcea, or even the rot, and bring them in 
contact vith a scabby flock. Some singular cases of both malevolence and 
depravity in this respect have been eetAblished in the Colonial criminal 
courts, which there is no occasion to emmierale. So much public interest 
did these occurrences excite, and so general was the alarm caused by tbdr 
repetition amoi^ the owners of flocks, that the authorities were obliged to 
use the utmost vigilance and severity for their suppression. 

The want of trusty shepherds was thus one of lie earliest and greatest 
difficulties which the Australian wool-grower had to contend with ; and 
from the black list of cases recorded, these difficulties must have been 
very disheartening. In his arduous pursuit he nevertheless prospered 
bej'ond his most sanguine expectations, bavii^, in the course of a veiy few 
years, reared more sheep than he could find a demand for ; whence eicse a 
reaction in the maiket, attended with a derai^ement in rural affaire, for a 
time followed by great embarrassments among speculators, which materially 
affected the population at laige. To this sulgect hereaiter I shall have 
occasion to return. 

So many persons have akeady written upon the economy of Australian 
flocks, and the aulgect is now so well understood by practical men upon 
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the apot, that I need not dwell npcm it I may, however, be allowed to offer 
a few ofaseirations upon the Yolk, or Unctuous substance wiiich uiiiibnnlf 
pervades the aheep'a fleece, as I consider that this is apartof the sulgectnot 
Sufficiently well undentood, and to which dae importance is not attached. 
Nature seems Ut have endued sheep with this admirable property, as it 
mm, pioiidentially, in order to feed and improve the wool, as well as to 
protect its bearer ftota the efTects of rain, which without this repellent 
would expose the animal to cold, and in a variable chme endanger bft. 
When sheep are in good cfmdilioii, the yolk forma, and afterwards expands 
end nourishes the tubes of the woolly fibres, thus affording protection 
againtA the inclemency of a wet season ; but this property is more especially 
confined to sheep well fed. In the Northern parts of Scotland, where in 
the winter season formers are compelled to have reooui^ t« Bmearing the 
fleece with a mixture of grease and tar, in order to preserve their flocks 
firom the effects of wet and cold winds, ibe yolk is not sufficient, and hence 
this substitute is used. I should here odd, that this peculiar proper^ is 
confined to the ordinary race of sheep, and does not extend to the Alpaca.* 
When I fiist wroto upon this sutject, I pointed out the advantage 
which would result to the Australians &om washing their sheep in tube or 
tanks, as the yolk then sets as a kind of soap, and besides cleansii^ the 
fleece, glvee a soft handle to the wool. This saponaceous proper^ is easily 
detected in the fluid that has been used for wsshii^ dieep, by any person 
who tries the effect upon hia own hands. So many experimenle in this 
department have, however, been mode upon the spot, and so much besides 
depends upon the local conveniences which can be rendered avtdlable, that 
it is best to leave each flockmaster to judge for himself ; hut as this is a 
matter of some consequence, it may not be amiss briefly to describe the 
most ^proved method at present adopted in Scotland. 

* A. Beries of eiperimente liaa been m&de in Fmnce to oscertaiQ the real value of 
the dU in the wool of sheep, both as mumre and as a matorial aTulsible in the nrtB ; 
from which it appears that this oil, or grease, whidi is now wliollj loot, has a marlot- 
able value for the arti equal to Eb. per 1001b. Then is also laaoo to presame that 
3,0001b., if di^, would be sufficient to mannte H acres of land, with a s&Ting of nine- 
tenths in the expense of caniag& It mifiht either be sprinkled over a plant, like 
water, or placed round its roots ; consequently it would be uaetiil in the cultivation 
of vegetables for large marketa It makes an excellent compost, either with saren- 
eighchs of nul, claj, peat ashes, lime or sand, uid in this case admits of being 
■pread b; the hand. It is evident that ngiicuKaro wonid derive great adTantags 
from a manure so rich and servioeable in the oaltiTation of potatoes and regetables of 
every kind, and at the same time so well adapted for improcing grass lands, as well 
as for increasing those crops which require bo manj weedinge, such as flax, hemp, 
tobacco, beet-root and all oleaginous plants. What an important service would bo 
rendered to agriculture, if this manure could be made available, which is now lost, 
and eatjmated at 184,000 tons per annum I 
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There, in the first week of June, if the weather is &Tmmbl«, tbe shec^ 
are washed in a stream of pure water. This process is perfbnned by five 
men, who stand in the stream in a glimring direction, so as to permit the 
dir^ water, proceeding from t^wae in the upper portion of the line, to Sow 
free of those below. The sheep to be washed is first put into the hands 
of t^e penon lowest in the Btream ; and when he has done with it, ha 
passes it to the next above him, and so on until it reaches the shepherd, 
idio is generally stationed at the top of the stream, to see tJist all parties 
p^ftirm their dotf and that the sheep are pn^terly washed. The washing 
of the whole having been accomplished, the sheep are tamed into clean 
old pastnre, dear of sand-pits, and other sources of discolouiation and 
encumbrance to the wool, and afiier eight days they are clipped. Ewe 
and wether lambs, or hc^, axe washed about the middle of May and 
receive the same tieatment. 

Althou^ diere is every dispoeitLon on the part of the Coltmists to 
attend to advice on this subject, it must be confessed that they have great 
dif&culties to contend with, chiefly owii^ to the nature of dte countiy. 
The operation of washii^ is an arduous task ; but that pains are not 
waatii^ to accomplish it. in the beat manner circumstances allow, will 
appear from the tomeied extract of a letter written by a fiiend noai 
Adelaide. Afterspeakingafhischpofthe previous year, he goes on to say — 
" Neither trouble nor expense has been spared in the washing process ; 
but the adhesive dust penctmtes into the fleece in such a manner, in this 
anomalous countiy, that it is almost impossible to extract it, more 
particulariy from the fine-woolled sheep. All my flocks were washed twice, 
and the dirtiest members three times ; besides which, I took care to send 
them several miles to the beet waahing-place I have seen in this 
country." 

In Australia, the eeasons being the reverae to ouis, the usual shearing- 
tima there is in November. In December and Januaiy the squatters 
anive at Sydney and Melbourne with their wool, which occasions an 
additional circulation of money, and an increased demand for labour. 
When the wool-drays return, ihey are loaded with the annual supplies of 
groceries, clothing, &a., required for the interior. 

The bales are now usually opened and repacked in the shipping 
pons, as well for the purpose of assorting the qualities of the fleece and 
preparing them for the market, as to see that the grower has carefully 
extracted the clotted locks and ii^ured portions, together with the grass- 
seeds and buts, as otherwise these would depreciate the value of the wool.* 

• Mr Dnimmond, in his highlj-Mteeiaed Lettera on the Botany of Wertam 
AiutrBlia, wjB tliat in that country there lire TO speciee of grseees, of which the 
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In omaequeiKe of this new operatdon, the bales wei^ more than they 
formerly did, say from 360 to SQOtb., ezclusiye of the sheet, which is Otb. 
more. All the wocJ gioim in tiie Middle District ia not sent to Sydn^ 
for ahipmeiit. A cmsid^ttble qvumti^ now goes acioee the Biver Muiray 
to Melbourne, particcdariy from that pert of the country oppodte to the 
junction of the Goulbum and Campa^w, where the Murray takes a bend 
to flie South. A small portirai also finds its way across the South 
Australian frontier to Pordand. Sydney wool is much hked by clothiers, 
the fibre being genertdly finer than that grown in the sister Colonies ; an 
adTantage, there is some reaaoii to think, attributaUe to the circumstance 
of New South Wales being the elder settlement, and having had more 
frequent opportunities of gettdng rid of olgectionable stock. 

■me GKEAT COLONIAL VI0183ITUDE, 

Sufficient has already been said for the reader to be made sensible 
that by rearing sheep, and at the same lime attending to agricultural 
pursuits. New South Wales speedily attained the highest state of prosperity, 
in which, however, she was doomed to e>:perience a reverse, equally 
affecting the sistfir Colonies. Fainiiil as the subject is, and although the 
sufferers have by this time completely recovered from the calamity alluded 
to. still, as matter of histoiy connected with the sheep of the country, I am 
boimd to say a few words upon it. 

Some years ago, when the mania for quick money-getting raged among 
us, it unfortunately passed over to Australia, and immense speculations, 
originatii^ in London, were intended to operate there. In 1885, 6 and 7, 
when a number of respectable emigrants also continued to arrive fiwm 
England, some with farming experience and capital, a fre^ impulse was 
given to the purchase of stock, and it is a fact that in 1837 ewes were 
sold at Sydney as high as 32. per head, and in some few instances even 
more. To such a pitch was this n^e for speculation and squatting 
carried, that several new-comera bought sheep at SI. per head on a credit 
of five years, and paying 10 per cent, interest. 

Extensive ruin ensued, and many &rm proprietors had. to surrender np 
their effects to creditors. The market thus became glutted with sheep, 
cattle and horses, taken firom insolvent estates and forced upon the market 

geDn» StryM has aeTeial varieties, of some of which the hud and pointed seeds ore 
iDJiiriouB to sheep, by means of presante penett&tiiig into the wool, and sometimes 
even into the flesh, which, if neglected, has been known to cause a dangerous vound. 
The but of the Colonists (Acana sangiiigorba) ia common and well known from the 
tnnoyanee, caused bj its seeds hooking on to the stvckinga and other parte of the 
dress of pedestrians. It is of the ord. Sonuxa, or Koee Family j consequently it 
classes ss a bramble. 
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for sale. Humberiees flocks and herds then came to the 1 
such was the depressed state of the Colony, and the panic which ensued 
so great, that, notvitiutauding the expectation of wool nmlinued without 
int^nniasioo, sheep at (me moment scM at auction as low as It. per bead, 
homed catde at 5«., and borsee at 30*. 

This awfiil chsis did not, bowerer, last long. The fannen were 
amciouB that some means should be discovered to save themsdves and the 
Colony from impending ruin, which could only be done by enhandng the 
value d live stock, and at length somethii^ like an expedient was devised. 
The idea of boiling down &t sbeep for their tallow occnrred to Mr. Henry 
O'Brien.a large proprietor residing at Yaas, He first tried the experiment 
on some of his own wethers, and at comparative prices the result proved 
successful, as he thereby realised from 8s, to 9j. per head. This spirited 
individual urged (he suffering Colonists to follow his example, and, fbrtheir 
guidaoce, he published the particulaTs and result of his own experiment, 
which I consider worth preeerving. They are as follows : — 



Si/diifg, Jmu 14, 1843. 

Two wetheM, weighing ai below, 
taken &om K prime flock of higbly- 
improred Saioo-merino sheep, brought 
fiW mj flockB at Tmb Plaina, and 
now at Csnterbuiy Fum, aboul fire 
mtlee frma tbis place. 
14th — I Bheap, weighing . . E9§ 

„ Ditto, ditto . . GSi 

iie^ 

A-Tersge fiSjffi. 

C&ul-fot from the fint 9Ib. 
Kidnej-fat ftuni do. 4J 



. Weight of both Bheep 116} 
Pour legs taken off, 
weighing ... 24 

1 fitb — 92 pounde, boiled 
for 24 hours, gave 
of strained fat 33 

16th— Water drawn off 



Deduct loss in re- 
boiling, tofit tbis 
fat for the Bng- 
liah market . . 



gave ... . _24i 

54ft. 

Or, 27Jft. to each sheep — neither 
tbe beet nor the worst in tbejflock 
&om which the; had been drawn. 
The tallow haa been seen and highly 
approved by competent judges. 

Value of the above, the £ $. d. 
hide, Jre., MJft. of tallow 
at SJd: per tb. . 
241b. of meat,at M. per R). < 

Wool and pelt at this^sea- 
aon of tie year. .... 

10 on. of good pig't^meat, 
made from the boiled meat, 
and soup, with the addition 
of 201b, bran, and 20tb. 
ground com, at ^d. per lb. 

Sib, of liones, at GOi. per 



IE 



2 



A number of boiling-down establishments were soon in full opemtion ; 
and although the effects of the revulsion, which took place in 1841, 3 and 
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3, hftve passed away, the same sjBtem as regaids suiplua Block Btill 
oraitinues. A gentleman wriliiig from Port Philip, vaiAer date of October 
1st, 1846, says that he brouf^t down 100 wethers for sale, bat the highest 
(rfEer he could obtain from the butcheni wae 11>. per head. Thinking 
to make more, he tried liiem for tallow, and tlie following was the 
result: — 

100 KTTHiBa, iviuaina 631b. saoh. 

£ *. d. 

Sljlb.aftallaw, natTalnenrS^.peilb. 7 S 

G;, „ wool, not Ttti7 cImd, 1*. Sd „ 6 4 

2 1^ sold (o butdien 10 

IS 4 



Boiling down each » M. ^ 

Wuhing ud packing wool SJii I 14 

Cub proportion for codi ihoep ^^<L } 

2 14 

Something like a standard value was dius given to eheep, beyond which 
Qiey could not &U, unlesa some material alteration tixik place in the price 
of tallow. The latest advices received from Sydney mention tliat the 
manufacture of tallow nae carrying out to a great extent ; that obtained 
from beef being at 341. per ton, and from mutton 321. ; but a preference 
is given to that which is steam-boiled. The mode usually adopted in 
Australia to fix the weight of a flock of sheep, is for the seller to select 
one or more, and the buyer a like number, when the jinnt weight divided 
is tak^i aa the average. 

The comparative returns of sheep and cattle slau^tered in New South 
Wales, with tallow produced, during two yeara, are recorded thus : — 



1844 217,797 20,148 48,768 

184G eS,S27 39,146 61,188 

The exports of tallow for the some period, with their relative value, 
appear thus : — 

del. Detlarti Vain*, dnrait ptr aet. 

1844 86,809 £ 83,611 39* id. 

1B4B 71,e»B 102,746 28i. 7i 

In 1845, the number of boiling-down establishments was. in the Middle 
District, 42 ; beyond the boundariee, 10 ; and in Port PhUip, 4 : total, 56. 
As soon as this expedient came into full [day, the Colony recovered 
fitiin its commercial and pecuniary depression ; and in a review of its 
exports, it would seem that the rise in the price of eheep hae lately confined 
the manufacture of tallow to cattie ; but this article continues to hold a high 
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position, and doubdees will, in the couiBe of time, became an important 
commodil7 in the retnrn cargo destined for the mother-country. New 
South Walee tallow has in some inslancea realised from I*, to a*, per cwt 
more than the beat descriptions from Russia in the London market. 

THE OPPOBTUNnr THUS AFFORDED OF DRAFTINO STOCK. 

The misfortunes juat sketched were nevertheless attended with some 
advant^es. Although it is in the order of nature that, under certain 
circumstances, animals should vaiy tieir colour, and in some meaaure alter 
their respective breeds, thus producing a change in their form and properties, 
still the attentive observer will have perceived that in most cases the 
succeeding progeny beara a marked resembWce to the parent stock. Aa 
before urged, great care must therefore be taken in watching a flock ; and, 
in the exercise of his discrimination, the owner should draft from it all 
members deemed objectionable, retaining those only which ore distinguished 
by a similitude to the breed which it is wished to propagate, always beating 
steadfestly in mind that, as regards the wool, and independently of the 
carcass, the production of a fleece of moderate weight, with superior wool, 
is a more desirable olgect than the acquisition of a heavier fleece of 3n 
inferior quality.* 

Lamentable as were the circumstances which gave rise to the emergent^, 
above described, and eztraordinaiy as was the experiment resorted to as an 
alleviation, the consequences must have proved h^hly favourable to the 
fleece hereafter, as it afforded the owner an opportunity of reducing his 
stock when too numerous ; and in doing this he naturally would select the 
old, infirm, and grizzled — those, in short, which pioducod the coaisest wool, 
as well as such others as had any obvious affinity to the breed which he 
sought to extirpate. But in this system of selection he should not relax, 
even when the emergency which gave rise to it shall have wholly ceased. 
In the course of nature, there are occasional deviations from the eatabhsbed 
rule which must not be overlooked. That the stock, from which an 
adopted breed originally sprung, cannot be comjiletely extirpated, may bo 

■ The preferable mode of diafting flocks in Scotland U the foUowing :— The 
Innbs aie taken trim the ewes and weuied about the middle of July ; and after the 
milk is furly off (he ewes, the oldest and coargest of them are drafted, and remoTsd 
t« better pasture to &tien for the butcher. Ewe lambs or hogs are put on turnips 
about the middle of December, and kept on them till the end of March, when those 
intended for tbe butcher are put on good earlj pasture, and those designed for stcdk 
on paeture of a second quality. About the middle of July, a second draft is made 
from those which had been set aside for stock, when the ooarsest, as to shape and 
wool, are taken out and put on better pasture to fatten. Those selected for stock 
now change their name to gimmers, and being united to tbe stock ewes, the whole 
are afterwards treated alike. 
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seen in our own carefully-tended flocks, in which a grizzled or black sheep 
is not unfrequeudy met with am(H)g the wUiteet, notwithstanding unre- 
miwing attention, for ages, has in England been directed to the removal 
of odoured sheep. 

The skins of sheep, with the fleece upon them, ha\iQg of late years 
formed part of tlie cons^ments made to this country both from Australia 
and Van Diemen's Land, I should BOt pass them over without a brief 
notice. To prepare them for our maritet, the skin should be taken from 
the tnin-inl iu a most careM manner, so as to avoid an incision in the 
pelt, as any cut or iiyuiy to tlie surface deteriorates the value of the skin, 
b^ rendering it unfit to be applied to the most advantageous purposes, such 
as the manufacture of morocco for chair-bottoms, cushions, Ac., for which 
they ought to have a suitable substance and no imperfections. When the 
skins are light, they are made into basils, a kind <£ leather used only for 
inferior articles. 

To prepare sheep-skins for packing, when Srst stripped off th^ should 
be extended to their proper size and kept in their natural form, and after- 
^mrds hung up iu the shade, but not in the sun. K not sufBcieutly dried, 
they would taint ; and when intended for shipment they should be packed 
pelt to pelt, as when this is done the broker can more easily value and 
class them for sale. It is also advisable to put together, as nearly as can 
be, skins of one uniform quality. 

It may be further remarked that sheep-skins are sold by weight, and 
valued according to the estimated quanti^ and quali'^ of wool upon them, 
at the same tame taking ittto consideration the coudition of the pelt, the 
valne of which, when sound and good, is rated at Sd. per tb. The prices 
of sheep-skins disposed of during the August series of sales were from 
1«. id. to 3«, 6d. per skin, averaging S^tb. The quality and estimated 
weight of the wool on the skin usually governs the price. 

GENERAi STATISTICS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Althou^ I consult brevity, and my views are directed to one leading 
object, still I should not be doing justice to my subject were I to allow 
this opportunity to escape me of elucidating the general quiet and 
steady progress which the Australian Colonies are making in the various 
branches of their productive industry. To do this, I shall, at the end of 
my divisions, insert a few illustrative statistics of each, commencii^ with 
the annexed Table of Hie Population. Revenue and Trade of Kew South 
Wales, from the 3Ist of January, 1836, to the 31st of the same month, 
1844, with this caution, that the statistics of the last-named Colony 
always include those of Port Philip, unless distinctly slated to the contrary. 
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AND AORICDLTttRE. 



Tirtal Popula. 
tion of ibe 
Kiddle Dio- 

trict of New 
South Walw) 

Total PopuU- 
tion of (he 
Port Philip r 
Dirtrict ... 

ToUl Populft-'t 

tion of New V 
South WaleeJ 


BKLIGION. 


i 


1 


* 


a 


1 


i 


1 


1 

1 


i 


79,810 
1*,921 


16,063 


1.697 


3,981 
1,199 


47,187 
9,075 


069 

117 


135 
27 


891 

117 


154,634 
82,879 


84,731 


21.909 


7,935 


1,SE0 


59,262 


1,086 


182 


478 


187,413 



The foUowiug was the population (includiiig Buburban) of the four 
principal towna of the Middle District, for the periods respectively 
marked : — 



Ufutlond District 
Wind»or 
PuramattA 
Sjdnej 



1841. 1849. 

fi,e92 . . 8,674 

8,485 . . 7,718 

10,052 . . 9,399 

35,507 . . 49,780 



From a comparative abstract of the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
Colony of New South Wales, for the yeais 1844 and 184&, it would 
appear that in the flrsmamed year the total general Revenue amounted 
to 266,725;., and in the second to 283,945i. In 1844, the Expenditure 
was 257,891i. ; and in 1845, 251.087^. In 1845, the Crown Revenue, 
arising irom the sales of land, quit-rents, pasturing and timber licences, 
leases within the boundaries and casual receipts, amounted to 65,134f., 
while the charges upon it were HSfiSiil. The estimated Expenditure of 
the Government for 1847 was 243,0571. ; and the general anticipated 
Revenue upon which this amount was chai^eable, and exclusive of that 
of the Crown, 350,0001. 

As regards Agriculture, the number of acres in crop, and the descrip- 
tion of articles sown and planted, in 1345, were returned thus : — Wheat, 
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87,894 ; muze, 35,373 ; potatoea, 6,101 ; tobacco, 483 ; grassee, oata 
and barley, 37,551 ; and miBceUaneoua, 18,930 : total acres, lft3,831. 
Among the misceUaneous are 648 acres planted with grape vines, which 
prodoced 55,310 gaUons of wine. The planting of the mulberry ti^e has 
also commenced, with the view of hereafter growing silk. 

The late arrivals of vrheat in our ports from Adelaide, Port Philip, 
and more lai^ly from Van Diemen'e Land, form a new and interesting 
feature in the progress of our Australian Colonies. South Australia is 
peculiarij well adapted for the growth of grain, the comitiy being flat 
and the soil good; and if anything has prevented its extansion in that 
quarter it has been the manner in which the pursuits of a small population 
were preferably directed tfl the working of mines.* The miners, in &ct, 
pay higher wt^es than the fiirmers can a&brd to do, in consequence of 
^ludi the field-labourera quit them. 

While upon this subject I ought to add that, for the last two or three 

years, the shipment of wheat to the British market has been a snlgect of 

general attention in Australia, and carried on to some extent from 

lAUncestott, Hobart Town and Adelaide. Australian wheat has fetched 

good prices in England, and some even has been used for seed. The average 

shipping price is from 4s. 6d. to 58. per bushel, and Indian com 3s. to 

9s. Qd. No general returns of the respective quantities received in our 

ports have been obtained, but it is to be hoped diat they will be asked 

for during the next Session of Parliament. In the mean while, that some 

idea may be formed on the sutgect, I am induced to annex the following 

return d the bushels of grain and tons of flour, exported from Van 

Diemen's Land from the let of January to the 30th of October, 1846. 

Theat OUa. Barley. Flour. 

Uuncerton . . . 848,088 26,B74 7,770 1,968 

Hobut Town . . . S»fi22 4,318 12,882 l,lgSt 

Total . . . 407,710 80,022 20,015 2,846} 

* That a correct notion may be fonoed of (he porition and feeling of the 
Colonieta r^arding the growth of wheat, I Bubjoin the following extract of a letter 
lecnved from a friend eatabliihed near Adelaide : — " I am at present buned with 
m; wheat barveat, and have a crop that would not diignce the rich landi in Wilt- 
•hin ; but, (mfoituiiately, it is not of mnch value. We can easily grow things in 
&Ja coQQtiy, but have great difficulty in finding a remonentting market for am auiplni 
{Koduce." Id Boath Atutialia the reaping-machine has been applied with success to 
the crops, at a time vrlieD in neighbouring districts, owing to an insufficiency of 
labourers under the sudden demands for the liarvest, the crops vets hoiued with 
pea,t difficulty, waste and expense; Bec^t advices from Sydney mention that 
maiz% in some parts of the interior, was selling at Is. par bushel, and wheat at 8s,, 
the couTeyances to the coast b^ng so dear and tardy. 
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so DEOREABB IN THE EXPORTB OF WOOL. 

The Now South Walea wool returns up to 1844 inclnaive, have been 
already inserted in tba. In 1845 they amounted to 39,165 bales, and 
in 1846 to 36,433, showing a decrease of 3,743 bales. This was con- 
radered a new and remarkable feature in the trade of this article, the 
more so as the year 1848, when the boiUt^-down Epstein as r^arded 
sheep was carried on to the greatest extent, actually exhibited an increase 
of 5,390 bales, and for several years previously the increase had been 
uninterrupted, as may be seen by the annexed statement: — 
InovaK in ISSS o 

. 4,sei> 



1840 , 

1841 

1812 

1843 

1844 

1S4G 



2*S1 
1,787 



2,1SS 
t>,S»0 



The decrease in 1846 is attributed to a variety of causes. In diat 
year a larger number of sheep skins was eqmrted than usual, and in 
this way a considerable quantity ttf wool shipped which did not find 
its way into the returns. It is also supposed that a good deal of the 
New South Wales wool, grown near the border line, was taken down to 
Port Philip. In 1S43 as many as 47 vessels left Fort Jackson for 
England, and out of these wool formed the prindpal part of 40 cargoes. 
In 1844 the number was 45 vessels, of whi<^ 40 were mostly laden with 
wool; and in 1845 the same number sailed, of which 38 were wool ships. 
Outof 36 veeaelB, which carried wool from Port Jackson in 1846, only one 
went to Iiiverpool, and for thefirattime one.tollull. . In that year there 
was also a shipment of SCO bales to a French port. The largest cai^go, 
shipped at Port Jackson in the course of 1846, was that of the Equestrian, 
carrying 2.737 bales. 

The other export articles from this Colony, not before enumerated, 
are hides, dried and tanned ; sheep and kai^aroo skins ; oil, train and 
^penn ; bark, ship-timber, hardwood and gum.+ In Januaiy, the 

* The Eticalyptai (jxA gum) la one of the trMS of moat frequent occmrence, imd 
it is laid that there are nearlj 100 species, varying from the lofty foraat tree to tui 
iodi^piificaDt shrub. The E. robiata is sometimes sailed the mehogany tree, although 
in neither habits, colour or qualities, does it resemble the one known bj that name 
in St Domingo and Honduras. It is at present imported and used for cheap picture 
Itemee and honeehcld fimiiture. When French-polished, it hu the appearanee of 
mahogany, bat lighter in colour. The blue giun-tt«e of the Coloniiti is alto large 
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Australian whalers at aea were IT, of which the lai^est measured 36&, 
and averaging about S60 tons. The steam Tesaels registered in 1845 
for the port of Sydney were 18, chiefly employed in rumiing to Balmain, 
to the Pairamatta and Hunter's Bivers, to Port Macquarie, Moroton Bay, 
Clarence BiTer, Fort Philip. Singapore, &c. Goal mines are worked to 
some extent on Hunter's Rriver by a company, and a new town, called 
Newcastle, founded, where coab can be put on board at 7*. 6ii. per 
ton. On several other poiota the presence of coal has also been 



The subjoined table, for New South Wales, exhibits, in a compre- 
henaiTe point of view, the imports and exports during two years, and also 
the countries with which that Colony is commercially connected. 





Import, from 


Export. W 




1841. 


1U>. 


WM. 


IMt. 




£ 
648,410 

20,796 
138,128 
10,624 
32,507 
17,187 
73,800 


£ 

777,112 
84,670 

203,289 
40.043 
43,fi08 
7,416 

133,016 


£ 
864,903 

70,798 
165,663 

14,106 
11,623 

li.'isi 


£ 

1,364.881 










17,656 
1,693 








6,068 






931,380 


1,238,854 


1,128,116 


1,665,986 





The imports consist of a very large proportion of cotton and woollen 
goods, linens, hosiery, hardware, tin plates, &e. 

The returns of ship[nng, inwards, for New South Wales, daring 
three years, are thus entered; — In 1843, vessels, 556, measurii^ 110,864 
tons; in 1844, Teasels 417, measuring 87,530 tone ; and in 1845, 
vesseb, G97, measuring 105,362 tons. In the same period, the vessels 

and Kiriceable, htang osed for lieama, Ilc The red cedar u mudi nteemed, and 
foiestB of it grow an the banks of Hunter's Kiver. The Moreton Bay pine is also 
QBctiiL The cabbage palm, on low ghorea, grows to a large uze. Its leayee are 
platted into hat« and make excellent thatch. The spathas are of luch dimensions 
that, n-hen emptied of the soft internal substance, they are used as milk-p^e in 
the dairy. The bark alluded to among tlie exports, is obtained froio the Mmosn. 
It is used by tanners, and formerly an extract of it was also shipped, but it whs 
fonnd to injure the leather. The gum spoken of, is obtiuned from sereral species of 
Aeada, more especially those known in the Colanie« as the Silver and Black Wattles. 
It resembles gum-arabic, and at certain seasons eiudea abundantly &om the bark. 
The Bolnble, and not the resinous, is the best kind. 
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built and regietered were, in 1848, built 47, meeauring 1,438 tons,' and 
registered dS, meaaiuing 7,033 tons; in 1844, bnilt 18, measurii^ 519 
tons, and r^tered 87, measuring 8,087 Uxm ; and in 1846, built 18, 
measuring 1,043 tons, and registered G8, measuring 0,876 tons. 

Newcastle and Moreton Bay bave lately been declared free ports. 
In the Colony, there are 4 banks, namely, the bank of New South Wales, 
die Commercial Banking Company, the Bank of Australasia and thfl 
Union Bank of Australia. On the SOth of January, 1846, the 
Australian Agricultural Company's Uto stock was stated to be 117,S57 
sheep, and 7,435 head of cattle. 

Tbe expoitation of horses to India has already taken its place in the 
conunercial catalogue of Australia. In March, 1843, a small experi- 
ment was made to Calcutta with 29 horses, which realised an average 
price of SOI. each, and in the following August, IS from the Glendon 
Btud, in the Middle District, sold for 772. 10*. each at Madras. Subse- 
quently, 71 were sold at Calcutta for 962. each, and a few choice 
specimens at 200i. and 250i. These horses were found to be admimbly 
well suited for India, and having been nxostly bred in the open air, and 
not nursed in the stable, they proved vigorous and hardy. Agents have 
since been sent to Sydney and Launceston, to buy horses for the Indian 
cavahy, the orders given being — " a good upstandii^ horse, fnra 14 hands 
8 inches, to 15 in height, clean bone, and not older than 3 years, nor 
younger than 2 ri^ng 3." Some horses have also gone to the Mauritius, 
which place has heretofore been supplied from the Cape of Good Hope. 

The details into which I have already entered, in this division of my 
subject, as &i as my limits allow me, mark the rise and progress of the 
Australian Colonies generally, but more especially of New South Wales; 
and by this time the reader must be sensible that, besides other resources. 
tiiey contain an almost unlimited range of pasturage, where the squatter 
leads his flocks and herds over the grassy hilla and valleys which 
surround him, and every year sends the produce of hk industry over to 
our market. I have also said su£Gcient of the geographical features of 
the country, accompanying my statements with brief statistics, to show 
the climate, soil, productions and other characteristics of that immense 
territory ; and fivm the various particulars which I have had occasion to 
offer, it will be at once concluded that, in the production of the grand 
staple of Australian exports, the advance made has not only been 
unabated, with one exception, but also in a most extraordinaiy degree 

In order, however, to point out the regular progression and present 
magnitude of the new trade thus created, at one single and comprehenuve 
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glance, and before I commence my deacriptiona of the yonnger Coloniea, 
I insert the following general returns of the qnentitieB of AuatraliAu wool, 
imported into the United Kingdom from the year 1815, up to thepresep'' 
time, and, since 1834, classed separately, observing only that from t^ 
same qoArter, in 1810, we did not receire more than 16Ttb. 

QuautitieB of sheep's wool imported into the United Kingdom from 
the Australian Colonies since 1816 : — 



1818 




18,S11 


1817 . . sontoin* 


1818 . . 


8(62fi 


1819 . . 




71,281 


1820 




89.115 


1821 . 




17fi,18a 


1822 




138,4BS 


1823 . . 




477,281 


1824 




882,807 




Us. 


-Hot South WalM 


. 2,225,828 


Von Diemen'B Ua 


. 1,881,716 


BwanBiver 




6S3 



1838— New South Wales . 
Tan Disman'a Land . 
Swan Bher 



1838— Sew South Walei . 
Tan Diemen'i Ltmd . 
Swan Birer 



6,528,111 

2,190,992 
23,020 



1826 . . 


828,996 


182S 


1,100,302 


1827 . 


612,768 


1828 


1,671,186 


1829 . 


1,838,612 


1830 


1,887,279 


1831 . . 


2,611,206 


1832 


2,877,067 


1888 . . 


8,618,889 


lb. 


1889— Hew South Wale* . 6,621,291 


PortPhiUp . . 273,672 


Tan Diemen'i Land . 3,212,698 


SwanRiTer . . 21,213 


10,128,771 


1840— New South Wa]«« . 0,216,329 


PortPhiUp . . 786,388 


Tan Dieman'* Land . 2,826,178 


Swan Elver . . 42.718 


Scath AustnOia . 51,690 




0,721,213 



1841— New South Walea . 7,883,080 

Tan Diemen'B Land . 8,697,631 

SwanBirer . . 48,680 

South Auitralis . 769,909 

12,399,080 

1812— New South Wales , 8,726,973 

Tan Diemen'B Land . 3,191,686 

SwRB IUtbi . . 61,617 

South Auabalia 690,398 

12,868,671 
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1843— New South Wales 
Van Diemen'a Luid 
Swan Biver 
Sooth Aurtnlk 


ll,912,e0fi 
3,9S3,010 
110,821 

1,S87,B1* 


1345— Her South Walei 
Tui Diemen'a Land 
Wertern AnrtreUft 
Sooth Anitnlu 


18,861,399 

4,288,691 

1,680 

1,208,117 




17,433,780 




24,160,687 


1844-lTcw South Wale. 
Tan Diemen's Land 
Western Aiuttalu 
Soolb Ansttali* 


12,406,397 

4,411,80* 

109,243 

062,288 


1848— New South Walee 
Strath Aurtialia 
Wertem AurtnLlia 
Van DiemeiL'i Laud 


10,383,168 

1,472,789 

840,287 

■ 8,089,078 




17,589,712 




21,838,270 


Quan% of New South Wales wo 


ol, in bales, sold here in 


1846, with 



prices obt^ned at each series of soles : — 

February ... 2567 bales Combg., Is. 8d. , @ 2s. 4d. ; CIo., 

Is. lid. @ 3s. 4id. ; Lambs, 

la. 3d. @ 3s. ; Grease, Td. @ Is. ; 

Hand-washed, Is. id. @ Is. lOd. 
May 4,620 Coml^., Is. 6d. @ 2s. Id.; Clo., 

Is. fld. @ 28. 3d. ; Scoui«d, Is. 8d. 

@ 2s. 8id. ; Grease, 7d. @ fld. ; 

Handwashed, la. ad. @ Is. 7d. ; 

Skill, la. Id. @ la. 5d. 
Clo., Is. 3d. @ 2a. 2d.: Scoured, 

Is. fid. @ as. 7d. ; Lambs, le. Sd. 

@ 29. 2id. ; Grease, 6d. @ lOd. ; 

Skin, Is. 3d. @ Is. 6id. 
Coml^. and Clo., Is. ad. @ 28. 2id- ; 

Lambs, Is. ld-@ 2s. 2d.; Scoured 

Cki..ls.7d.@29.4id.; Skin, Is. 3d- 

@ Is. 6id. ; Grease, 7d. @ lljd. 
Combg. and Clo., Is. 3d. @ 2a. 3d. 

Lamba, Isjld 

Clo., 18. 7d. 

Is. Id. @ 1 

@ Hid. 

36,430 

Three raDways have been projected in Australia, and generally ap- 
proved of. The first is the " Geelong and Glenelg," which is to run 



Jnlj 



September ... 11,476 



6,695 



lOid. ; Scoured 
Ss. 7d.; Skin, 
. ; Grease, 7d. 
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from Geelong to the Westward, for a tdstiuioe of abont SOO miles, over an 
unifbnu level coiiuti;, and would &cilitate the conveyance of the produce, 
collected in a rich agricultural and pastoral distnct, with more ease to the 
shipping port The second ie the " Great Southern and Western Btul- 
we.j," intended to open a quick communication between Sydney and 
Goulbum, a distance, including main and branch lines, of 154^ miles.* 
The third is the Adelaide Bailwaj, proposed for the purpose of con- 
necting the South Australian capital vrith the port. The public spirit ot 
tiie Colonists warrants the conclusion that, taking into account the 
expense and delay attending wheel-carriagee, chiefly drawn by oxen, and 
the great intercourse now established between the interior and the 
shipping ports, these lines will ere long be accomplished, more par- 
ticularly as the intervening ground, whether public or privato, would cost 
little or nothing, and the rails and bridges can be made of country timber. 
The great object is, to obtain ready and more economical conveyance for 
wool and produce to the coast without the dull intervention of the ox. 

In the meanMiile there is a strong disposition prevailii^ to introduce 
the camel from. India, which, havii^ been successfully introduced into 
the Mauritius, ni^t easily be brought to Fort Essii^ton or Swan Biver, 
and thence distributed. The Marwarre breed is the best camel as a 
beast of burden; and purchaseable in India at from 60 to 100 rupees, or 
fix)m 62. to 101. each, and, being a browsing rather than a grazing animal, 
is easily sustained by low shmbs or the young branches of trees as it 
journeys on. Its patient habits and its peculiar internal construction, 
which enables it to retain wator for several days' consumption, are well 
known. Camels travel in single file, the nose of one being attached by 
a rope passed through the cartilage and attached to the crupper of the 
next in order. If modwately laden they each carry 400}h, and on an 
emergency 700tb, travelling at the rato of 8^ miles per day, so that on an 
expedition, or a long journey, where there are no roads for carta (drawn by 
oxen be it remembered) six camels would carry 4,3001b. Like the horse, 
the camel breeds annually, produces one at a birth, and seems well 
adapted to perform good service in journeying Ihrou^ the dry, sandy 
and scrubby wastes in the interior of Australia. 

The increased intercourse and fitolities of conveyance between Great 
Britain and her East Indian possessions, bring the mother-countiy step by 
step nearer to the remotest of her Colonies, viz., AustnJia ; and when the 
St«am Navigation project before alluded to shall have been carried into 

* Sa; from 8jditej to Qoulbuni, 122 miles; Windsni Brancb, 13); GUeoglie 
ditto, HH ; and Penrith ditto, SJ : total, 1S41 mUee. 
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effect, this great dedderatiim irill be nttamed. In the mean while, beddee 
tmdiug-vessels, a system of moathly saiUng-packets betwew London and 
Sidney has been established, the average voj'age of which is UT Aa,ja. 
This arrangement is, however, iuconTenieat and expensive to settlers in 
Port PhiUp, but still the oveiiand mail now runs to and from Sjdnej' to 
Melbourne twice a week, and separate weekly mails are established from 
the latter place ta Portland and Port Fairy. 

Whilst in the press files of Sydney pt^rs have been received, 
reaching up to the 4th of July, and from which it appears that the Co- 
lonial Legislatore had commenced its sittings. The speech delivered by 
Sir C. Fitzroy at the opening was regtu<ded as encouraging upon all 
popular topics, and his decimation " that a regular and copious supply of 
labour, careMly ai^usted to the demand, was necessary not only to 
promote, hut also to indntain, in a satisfactory state, the chief object of 
Colonial industry," had been received with nmrked approbation. Such 
was the prosperous state of the revenue, that it was confidently expected 
that the sums, already placed to the credit of the Crown, would enable the 
Government in the course of the current year to call in the whole of the 
outstanding debentures, amounting to neariy 100,0002., and issued to 
meet the expenses of immigration in former years. As the t^nitoiial 
revenue would then be unencumbered, it could be used as an available 
security for any fresh issue that lo^t appear desirable in order to renew 
the importation of agricultural labourers, which the Governor recom- 
mended to the Legislature. 



PORT PHILIP. 

SITD ATION SETTLEMENT POPU LATION — MELBOURNE— GEELONG PORT- 

LAHD WESTERN FORT — WOOL-GROWIHG AGRICtLTUBE AND LITE STOCK 

— TRADE AND REVENUE. 

The Southern, or Port Philip District, as before mentioned, is situated 
on the S.E. coast, and on the W. confines with South Austndia. The 
permanent boundary between this Colony and the Middle District of New 
South Wales has not yet been deflnitivelj settled ; but on the coast-line 
it is agreed to extend from Cape Howe, the S.E. extremity of the land 
in 37 deg. 30 min. S. latitude, and 150 d^. 7 min. to the lllat degree of E. 
longitude, that being its boundary to the W., or towards South Australia. Its 
geographical extent may be talien as being equal to 2fi0 miles on a breadth 
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cS 160, commanding a correeponding line of navigable sea-coast in a 
oonttnooos direction fiom £. to W., and containing seveisl good pcalB 
and inlets. 

This Colony, as already stated, was formoiy a dependency upon New 
South Wolee, but in 184S separated, when an Act passed the Imperial 
Ptu'liament, granting a distinct Cmistitution and a Le^alatdve Council, 
composed of 36 members, trf 'riiom one-third are nominated by the Crown, 
and the rest elected by the people. It was at the same time determined 
that the introduction of convicts, which was about to cease in the elder 
portion ctf Australia, should not extend to that under its new organisation 
designated as Fort Philip. 

Establishments on this part of the Australian coast experienced 
various vicissitudes till the year 1835, when a few determined settlers 
collected there, whose whole live-etock at the time consisted of 100 head 
of cattle and 1,400 sheep ; but tiieir extraordinary success soon attractod 
a number of comrades from the Middle District and the contiguous shores 
of Van Diemen's Land, bringing sheep and agricultural implements with 
them. In June, 1636, the population did not exceed 900, but the 
mmiber of sheep had already risen to 60,000 ; no less than 86 Teasels 
from Van Diemen's Land having in the interval arrived. Many flocks 
also came from the Middle District overiand. Melbourne was then a 
villt^^, mtb only SO acres of cultivated land around it. The ii 
gradually went on, and in 1837 as many as 6G,S0B sheep w 
in 1838, 9,8aa ; in 1838, 17,667 ; and in 1640, 19,fl58. From this 
beginning the present flocks spring. 

During the yeais 1843, 4, and 5, Port Philip experienced its share of 
the general depression prevailing amtnig its neighbours, and a great chock 
was thereby given to immigratioa, but the progrestdve advancement of the 
Colony nevertheless ccmtinued. Without entering into further particulars 
r^ardii^ its rise and progress. I shall content myself \rith offering the 
following resultij, in reference to population, taken from a census corre- 
sponding to three years. 





.^. 


lUI. 


1846. 


Jielboome 

Countrj Dirtrid* 


221 


i,478 

7,268 


10,BM 
21,921 


Total population of Fort Philip 
in March, 18*8* 


224 


11,738 


32,875 



" The Country Dietrida and their populatioD in thia estimate are— County of 
Boorke, 6,376; Qippaland, 862; Murraj Dbtrirt, 1,558; Wertem Port, 3,62fi ; 
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Melbonms is nta&ted on the right bank of the Yam-Yanu Birer, 
near its mouth, and about 40 miles from the gaiS, or inlet from the sea, 
where a huge expanse of water opens under tidal influence. The town 
consiBtB of a series of wide streets, nmning parallel to the course of Ibe 
rirer, and aheadj eontains some good buildings and two banks, Four 
newspapers are published here, one daily. The town is divided into 4 
wards, and under the govemiaent of a municipal corporation. Numerous 
beautiful rillss are already built upim the banks of the Yarni-Yarra. 

In 1845 there were 8 steamers registered for Melbourne, S plying to 
Oeelong, and others up the Yarra- Yarra River ; and for the last four or Gve 
years a r^ular st^om communication has been established between 
Melbourne and Sydney. The vessel generally leaves Sydney on the lat 
of every month, and touching at Twofold Bay pei&nns the vcqrage in 
flu'ee or four days. She then proceeds across Bass's Straits to Launceston, 
in Van Diemen's lAnd, which port is only 130 mUes overland from 
Hobait Town, the cajntal of the island, and retunis to Melbourne befise 
proceeding to Sydney. The delay, inctrnvenience and expense to tiie 
larger class of shipping, eng^ed in the trade <tf Port Philip, owii^ to their 
inabihiy to ascend the Yarra- Yarra to Melbourne, has hitiierCo been a 
serious drawback, in consequence of which a plan has been formed to 
deqien the channel from that place to Hobson's Bay. Williamstown is 
also situated at the mouth of the Yarra- Yarra, and contains a population 
of about aOO. 

Geelong is a rising town, standing on the Western arm of the great 
inlet or haibour of Port Phihp, and abores the wool trade of the district 
with Melbourne, bom vdiich it is about &0 miles distant. Between these 
places two steam-packets run on alternate days. The bay of Geeloi^ is 
remarkably picturesque, and the situation of tite town — in 1846, communing 
2,063 inhabitants — certainly bespeaks that it will hereafter become aii 
important commercial place. It is &e outlet to a large grazing district, 
stretching upwards of tiOO miles to the Westward, in which space there is 
much fine land with picturetque scenery, iacludi.^ the Banabool hills, 
the Baiwon river, a beautiful stream, and a series c£ lakes, variegat«d 
with islands and headlands. Geelong has a respectable journal of its 
ovm, published twice a vreek, and the corresponding administrative, 
judicial and church establishments, A considerable extent of land in 

Cooiit; of Qruit and Geelong, 8,870 ; and Fortlmd, G,7i0 ; total rural population, 
81,(>2I. In these esdmates it ia to be token into account that the scattered popa- 
lation of the counti;, situated between tbe Murmmbidgee and the Hume Kver, is 
not included, owing to the drcumstaiice that, on bo wide and unconnected tt BUftaoe, 
it eould not be accoratelj asoertuued. 
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duB district has been [^ted with vines. This new kind of cultivation 
baa chiefly been undertaken by Swiss immigrants, who from the fiiat 
declared that the soil and climate were admirablj well adtqited for the 
growth of wine, and their opinion has been confiimed by the succees 
which attends thcdr efEbrts. 

Portland Bay is a capacious harbour near tbe Western boundary of 
the Province, and on the Weetem side of it stands the town of the same 
name, when the first allotments of building ground were sold in 1640. 
Its juriadictioa comprises the fine country on either aide of the Gram^ans, 
including the splendid tract <^ 50 miles square on the Wannon and 
Glenelg nvers. The aituatim of the town ia peculiarly advantageous, and 
being near the Great Pacific ocean, ei^<^ abundant rains. Portland is 
situated within the district of Normanby, utd its trade ctnmdentble, 
several vessels baring already loaded there direct for England. Two 
weekly joumala are established there. The little town of Bdiast also 
beksi^ to the same duitnot. Port Fairy, a young but thriving jdace, is 
about 45 miles from Portland in the direction of Fort Pliilip. 

Western Fort is a noble inlet to the East of Port FhUip, afliia^ding 
safe anchorage to vessels of any drau^of water,* Gippeland is situat«d 
at the S.E. extremity of the Ck^ny, and extends from Wilson's Pro- 
montory to Cape Howe, thus confining with New South Wales proper. 
Port Albert is the shipping-place, available for vessels of SOO tons, and 
Alberton the proposed ci^ital. 

The progress of settlement within the Port Philip district has been 
oninternipted. The exten^ve tract to the N. and the N.W. of the rivets 
Wimera and Loddon has been taken up by squatters, whose fiocka and 
herds already approach the Blver Murray at its furthest point within the 
Port Philip territory. Some available land, however, yet remains to be 
occufoed towards the upper parts of the Murray and its tributaiy wat«B, 
which as the squatters spread will be located. The eligible portions of 
couutiy are, therefore, now very generally selected and owned, and hence 
attention has been directed to some fine tracts of pasture-land in the S.E. 
division of the South Australian territory, round Mouitt Gambier and 

■ Coal exuU hae In laige quantities and repnted to l>e of a good quaJity, but 
owing to the dutance inland (11 milee) and the want af loads, little of it is oon- 
Bumed at Hell>oume. Tlie low price of firewood, in fact, pteventa the consumption 
of this article in the district. The Auatralian Agricultural GompaDj have a 
monopoly of all coal tliat haa or maj be diaoovertd in the prorince, as fax aa Cape 
Howe, which continuea in force till 1862. The Legislative Council justly deplore 
the improvidence of tliis grant, and public meetings haie bceh held with the lew 
of causng it to be annulled. 
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Kivoli Bay. The f^nce between Portknd and Adelaide ia, in &ct, now 
tolerably well filled up with squatting atatdons, and a mail mne betweoi 
tlw two places. It is thus expected that aa new immigrants amre, 
agriculture will become a more favourite and necessary occupation, for 
which many parts of PtMt Philip present on eligible field. The country, 
Btrelching Westward aitd towards the South Australian boundary, ofTeiB 
great advantages, not only on account of the large extent of land which it 
ccnt^ns, mitable for cultivation, but also the facilities of establishing 
easy communicatiouB with a good market 

Thei« is one indigenous plant, abundantly found in the Western 
pcHtbn of the Port Philip territory, as well as in other sections ai 
Australia, which I ought not to omit mentioning — I mean the common 
flax, known ia Europe as such, and which hereafter may be turned to 
great advantage. Sir Thomas Mitchell, who observed flax in commoa 
use by the natives, more particularly about the Lower Darling Biver, waa 
perhaps the firet person who drew pubUc attention towards its value. In 
his peregrinations among the aborigines, he noticed one of their huts, upon 
which bundles of wild flax were spread to dry, and evidently intended to 
be made into cord or tvrine. At the some time he ascertained that the 
aborigines in that direction chiefly lived upon fish, and were expert 
swintmera and divers. He also saw that they fed upon birds, but more 
especially ducks, which they were in the habit of ensnaring with nets, 
each tribe, when out in search of prog, being provided with a supply. 
These nets, he had the opportunily of remarking, were weU made, in 
form and texture much resembling our own ; and he also observed tufts of 
Sox growing spontaneously on the margins of the river. The aborigines 
he saw made cordage of the same material, and that the manufacture of 
twine and nets was confined to the women.* Mai^ similai tracks ai<e 
also well suited for the growth of hemp, and even cotton mi^t here find 
a coi^enial soil and climate. In Port Philip, as well as in other portions 
of Australia, there is ample scope for the development of t^picultural 
industry. 

The success, which the growers of wool experienced in Port Phihp, will 
be best understood from the returns which I shall now proceed to offer, 
accompanied by a brief summary of the other productions, commerce and 
revenue. In 1843 the number of sheep in the Port Philip District was 
1,603,708, and in 1844 it had advanced to 1,860,91!^. the increase beii^ 
258,114 head, or equal to rather more than 16 per cent On the 1st of 

■ Vide the "Three Eipedition* into the Interior of Auitnlia," bj Sir T. L. 
HitijieU, Bunejrar-GeueraL 
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Jannaiy, 1840, the number was retumed at 3,440,537, showing an 
mcretise of 568,615, or a little above 90 per cent 

The increase in tlie weight of wool was equally con^cuoue, the 
produce for ifae season, 1845-6, havii^ amounted to 34,700 bales, weigh- 
ing 7, 400,000tfo, while tliat of the preriooa year was only 33,500 bales, 
weighing about 5.500,0001b, In the nay of contrast it should here be 
remarked that the quantity of wool, exported from Port Philip in 1837, 
was only 175,081tb. It is to be regretted tliat there, the same as in the 
sister Colonies, the scarcity of labouring population still continues to be 
felt, owii^ to which, and the consequent hi^ rates of wages, the pas- 
toral establishments, although numerous, have not eictended in proportion 
to the ct^abilities of the territory. By means of the easy and constant 
commonication kept up with Van Diemen's Land, more especially bom 
Portland Bay, numbers of ticketed convicts have crossed over and readily 
£>iind employment, but generally they were not of that claee required for 
rural undertakings. 

In the season of 1844 a decided improvement in the quality and 
oondition of Port Philip wool took place. The practice of shearing at an 
earlier period of the summer was also veiy generally adopted, both to 
secure a supply of water and avoid the burs and grass-seeds, which, as 
already observed, intermix with the wool as the season advances. From 
die abundance of water which, compared with other parts of Australia, 
tim district eqjoys, the fecilitiee for washing sheep are greator, owing to 
which in this respect iurther improvements may be confidently looked for. 
Elxcept for lamba, the usual shearing months are £rom the end of September 
throu^ut October and November, so that the greater part of the wool 
reaches the shipping ports of Melbourne, Portland and Port Albert, in the 
course of December and January. 

According to a return, made up to the Ist of April, 1846, the quantity 
of land then under cultivation was — on Crown Lands 10,350 acres, and 
on Purchaaed Lands 0,000 — total 19,350 acres, but this quanti^ has 
since considerably increased. Althoi^ this district has not shipped 
as much wheat as other divisions of Australia, it nevertheless con- 
tains some good corn-lands, and it baa been ascertained that wheat, 
reaped near Geeloi^, has remunerated the grower even at 3». 6d. per 
bushel. In 1845-6, 16,ii00 bushels of wheat were Ihence flipped to 
England. 

Within the Port Phihp District, the number of homed cattle in 1813 
was 167,156; in 1844. 187,875; and in 1846, 231.603. The increase 
has since been in an equal, if not laiger proportion, but beymd local 
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ConsumptiiNi the chief prospect for rearing this kmd of atock baa hitherto 
been the produotioa of tnUow,*" the ehipment of cured beef to Engbmd 
not ha'mig met with all the success that vres expected. A fair prospect is, 
however, opened for the eiportation of cured meat to other maikets, 
where a regular reciprocity of commerce is likely to be established. At 
the Mauritius, where ration sugar is reasonable, beef and pork, weU 
cored, fetch good prices. 

Although the preparing of salt provisions is still oa a limited scale in 
Port Philip, it nevertheless goes on advancing. In 1844 about 200 
tierces were shipped ; in 1845 as many as 2,496, and up to the 30th of 
June, 1846, 1,666 — total 4,661 tierces, of which quantity three-fourths 
were produced at Melbourne. A lai^e proportion of it went to the Van 
Diemen's Land market In the Mauritius, cows, with their calves, are 
also in constant demand for their milk, selling &om Wl. to 30!. each, and 
sheep at SB«. and 30*. Sii^pore, and even Hmg^Eoi^. are now partly 
suppUed with live stock from Austraha. 

In 1643 the number of horses in Port Philip was 6,978 ; m 1844, 
7,676; and in 1845, 9,289. Their shipment to India has here also 
assumed an important a^)ect. Other minor articles are exported, generally 
resembling those irwn. New South Wales. 

Besides the imports from Oreat Britain, the Australian Cdonies are 
sapplied with some of their principal necessaries from countries nearer to 
them. A regular trade is established with China, Manilla and other 
£ast Indian territories, ^lence rice, tea, sugar and other articles are 
sent, and Port Philip is sufficientiy important to attract a good share of 
this direct trade. As eariy as 1844 several cargoes of sugar arrived there, 
and the consumption of this article, as well as that of tea, thraugfaoat 
these Colonies, bears a very lai^ proportion to the population. 

In 1887, the imports into the Port Philip district amounted to 
108,9392., and the exports to 12,180^ In 1840, the first had risen to 
392,0262., and the second to 164,6501. In 1844, the imports declined 
to 151,06ii2., whUe the exports rose to 256,6471. For 1845, the general 
returns are blended with those of New South Wales ; but, amidst the 
fluctuations in other departments ot Colonial aSairs, it would seem that 



• The melting process with livestock commenied in tMs district towanli the 
doM of 1843, when eatablisbiaenta foi it were in operation at Melbourae, Oeelong, 
Portland and Fort FBJ17. Within the laat eighteen months the boiling-^own system 
haa, however, grestl/ declijie<l, and one eftablishment only cantinuea to wort at 
Uelboatne. 
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&6 trade ci Port Philip goes steadily on, 8fl ma; be seem t^ the ibUowing 
return (£ imports lor the first aud second quarters of the year 1846. 





OuTMrnitad. 




Wb«.A«>. 


MhAprU. 


*Ik Jalr- 


ItmK-fmr. 




£ 
68,2»7 
ie,646 

*126 

1,776 
4,671 
6,»16 
2,19* 


26,208 
18,261 
1097 
183 
1,9*2 
688 

2,888 


£ 

83,605 
28,796 


Vm Kemen'. L^d 


NewZeiluid ~ 


806 
8.717 

6,269 
6,B15 




teC;:;::::::;::;::::::::::;:::::::: 








e»,422 
*8,»56 


**,727 
41,760 


134,149 










46,*e7 


2,»77 









Betum (rf the value of Exports from the Distnct <rf Port Philip, £ 

the first and second quartaia of the year 1846 : — 





<mt»r 


OldBd. 




wmralo. 


6th April 


ethJoIy. 


HiU-TUr. 




£ 

SSe,074 

7,719 

6B3 

360 

220 


28,389 
7,SB0 
1,828 


£ 
284,480 
16,706 


Van Diemwi'- L«nd. 














TotU 


244,913 

197,603 


S8,204 
78,462 


283.117 








47,310 


38,248 









These exports are almost entirely of Colonial produce. 

In 1837 the ordinary Revenue of this district amounted to 3,3581., and 
the Government Eipenditwre to 5,879i. In 1841, the first had risen to 
81,673i., while the second did not exceed 74,3S4I. The Bevenue for the 
firat quarter of 1848, was returned at 20,7432.. or upwards of 80,000i. 
per annum, a satis&ctory proof that, notwithstanding the sales of Crown 
IjOnds have materially diminished, the aSairs of this little Colonial com- 
mvmity continue in a prosperous state. 
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TKAfiK AND REVENUE. 

The qoantity of wool in bales, exported from the District of Port 
Philip, with the ports of deatisatioii, for the season end 
1846, is entered thus : — 



Fram 


.„"-,. 


u^. 


STdir. 




IMU. 


HubouT of Port PMlip ... 
PortUnd and Port ?mit... 
Port Albert 


18,066 
826 


888 


1,2U 
672 


1,258 


21.088 
8,061 
672 


ToUl 


ie,T»2 


88S 


2,768 


1,268 


34,701 



district for the last ton yean. 



The aimual produce of wool in this 
comparatively may be taken thus : — 

18S5-S. 1840-1. 1845-S. 

175,000tb. 1,578.000111. 7,400,000ft. 

Quanti^ of Fort Philip wool in bales, sold here in 1846, with prices 
obtained at each series of sales : — 

Pebruar;, 1,627 bales. Comb., Is. Od to 2(. ; do., 1<. 6it to 2<. ; Lunbl, It. 2d 
to 2».; Skin, U2ff.toUEd;; Qreaw, 3<^. toU 

May, 2,291 ... Oonib.,1>.a<itol(.ll</.;Cla.,U6dtol«.lld ; Lamb^ 

2i:to2i.4d.; 2iidLMub,li.6<f.(oUlU; Skin, 
llrl to Ij; SJ. ; OrtMe, &d. to Ij. 

Jul; S,0S1 ... Comb., la. id. to li. lOii. ; Clo., 1>. id. to Ij. lOd. ; a few 

lotB, 2i. to 2a. Id ; Lunbi, la. to 2a. Sd ; Skin, lOd, 
to la. Sd. ; Qnaae, Sd. to lid 

Sqitember, 6,453 ... Comb.uidClo.,la. Idtoli. lid.; I.ambe, la. to 2i. IJd ; 
Bkin, lid 1« la. 4d ; Omue, 7d to lid 

December, 8,119 ... Camb.uidClo.,Uldto1*.10d; Luabi, UtoUlO^d; 
Skin, lid to 1*. 4d i QreMe, Td to lid 

21,664 
I need only to add that our imports of wool &om Port Philip are 
included in those retumed for New South Wales. 



SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 



South Austraua adjoins the Port Philip territory, and is defined to 
extend from the 132iid to the 141st degree of E. longitude, and from the 
36lh to the 38th degree of S. latitude. This settlement contains an area 
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nearly equal to 3St5,000 square miles, and enjoys great facilities for 
extemaJ communication. Access from the sea to that part where the 
populatiQiL is chiefly concentrated, is through two passages between the 
main-land and Kai^aroo Island, leading to Port Adelaide. The capital 
bears the same name, and was called so at the desire <£ the late King 
William IV., as a compliment to the present Queen Dowager. 

The charter to the South Australian Company to found a Colony on 
a new principle was granted in 1835, and in virtue of the Act which 
created this part of Australia into a British province, as well as in the 
subsequent one passed in July 184ii for its government, it waa established 
that no person convicted in a court of justice at home should be thither 
transported. 

With regard to the soil and capabilities of this Colony for agriculture, 
I could not offer a better testimony than is contained in the sub- 
joined letter &om a respectable and experienced &naer, resident on 
the spot : — 

" With regard to the productivenesa of the soil, I hare seen three harreits — th« 
one at mj uriTal was gaUieriiig in. I hhve ploughed and reaped two yeais and am 
now ploughing the third. There are three distinct soils — hlack, red and whits ; the 
black and red are preferred. Many of the flats are bom a qnartei to three qaart«n 
of a mile broad, and maoy miles lon^ with no timber ; at other places more or less 
large gum-irees. With a moderate quantity of rajn they are liill of beautiful grass 
and flowers. Some of the tlopee and TiiTla cont^ a deep and rich soil of black and 
red loam, with more or lesi timber. Lucerne growe natural, and in the broken-up 
laud many of the Bngliah weeds are making their appearance. Swedish tumips and 
mangel-wurzel grow well. 

" Com, the great staff of life, grows well j where the land is ploughed deep and 
sown in season, the com grows long and strong, both in stalk and ear ; yet it does 
not com as well as I hare seen &om some of the best land in Engluid ;— but on the 
aretage much better and more quandtj than the general crops in Derrai. We hare 
no rust or mildew — the stalk is bright and the samples Teiy fine when not cut too 
gieen. The barl^ resembles chevalier, in England. Oats hare not generallj done 
ao welL Patatoea have been but partially good ; I think we hare but seldom broken 
the ground deep enough for the root. Ko doubt remains with the eiperienced men 
here of the c^iabilities of tliis Colony for grahi. With regard to cattle and sheep 
no country can be better ; we scaroely hear of a disorder In cattle." 

Experience has proved that the climate of the settled part of this 
Colony is hi^y salubrious. The air is mostly light and clear, and even 
in the rainy season far from unpleasant. The soil found avedlable for 
cultivation, is fruitful beyond the sanguine expectations of the first 
settlers. The reputation of this territoiy for growing grain is already 
established, while every horticultural experiment has succeeded to the 
fullest extent. 
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06 TERBITOiOAL DIVISIONS AMD THB ACQUIBITtON OP UTE-BTOCK. 

In 1843 this Colony was dmded into counties, containing laige 
tracts of mountain and waBt« land, in addition to Talleys and sheep and 
cattle Tuna. The counties are Hindmar^ Adelaide, Gawler, Li^t, 
Stanley, Russell, Sturt, Ejre and Flindeis. Since 3 more counties have 
been added, viz., Grey and Robe. The principal rivers are the Murray, 
Onbaporinga and Torrens ; but it must be admitted that the difficulties 
of rendering them navigable are by no means inconsiderable. The 
running streamletB and springs are, however, more numerous in the 
interior than the early settlers imagined, and the attempts to sink wells 
in a majority of cases have been successful. No drought has yet occuired 
in South Austialia eince it was settled, and it is remarked that the 
clearing, breaking up and tillage of land have contributed to add to the 
general moisture. 

Adelude town is built on the Eastern shore of Gnlf St Vincent, about 
five miles from the harbour.* On the western coast of Spencer's Qulf 
is the small settlement of Fort Lincoln, a more spacious and indeed well 
sheltered harbour than Fort Adelaide, and hereafter likely to become an 
important naval station. Another liberal settlement has also been formed 
at Rivoli Bay, situated in the extreme Southern part of the province, 
which is reported to possess groat local advaatages.f 

The settled portion of South Australia it may, therefore, be said is 
confined to the sections above mentioned, that is, it is comprised within 
an area bounded on the N. by the range of hills connecting Mount 
Bryant with Flinders range ; on the E. by the Biver Murray and Lake 
Alexandrina, on the 8. by Encounter Bay, and on the W. by the Gnlf of 
St Vincent At the close of 184B, about 700,000 acres had been sur- 



* The foUmnng ue the nunea of the other pruidpal (avn»hip» and places : — 
South Adelaide, North Adelaide, Port Adelaide, Sturt Road, Bncolintar Be;, Albort 
Toim, Strathalbjn, Qawlei Town, Qennui Faea, Elenng, HouDt Bkrkw Diitiiet, 
Bowden, Walkraville, Hindmenh, Willuuge, leliugton and Bichmond, and Mlisiira 
Tale. To show at ODoe the mcial progreee made in this Colon;, it may auffice to 
■ay that the joarnale, at piwent published there, are the ■ Soaik Auatialian Register,' 
the ' South AuBtraliui,' the ' Adelaide Obeerrer' and the ' South Australian Gazette 
and Colonial B^;iitet,' a Sundaj paper. Of theae the first hu the widest circulation. 

t His Eicellency the SoTemor in Countdl on the 8rd of July, 1MB, paeeed an 
otdiDBooe, abolishing all tonnage daea, pilotage rates, hubour duea, enbance and 
clearance dues, whaifage dues and even the Chwemment fees payable at the Coetom- 
hoiue. Fort Adelaide, therefore, and all the other haibonn of the prorince, are free 
to ahipe of all nations. Whale ehips and all other tcskIs may now &eely go in for 
rsficahiaeDt, refit, traffic, or frraghta and depart without one farthing of charge in the 
ehape of fiscal or offidal exactions. This wise meaaura must greatly increaae the 
commerce of the Colony and be benefidal to all classes of the « 
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Teyed, snd of these one-half purchaaed for the vBTions jiurpoeee of 
agriculture, pasture and mining. The lands, set apart for the growth of 
such produce as is more immediately required for the use of the inhabits 
snts, are mostly enclosed, but the remainder is open, the boundaries 
being defined by natural or artificiEd objects, known to the reepective 
occupants. Of the hill-countiy large tracts are possessed by licences for 
pasturing sheep and cattle, cutting timber and mining. 

In common with the neighbouring settlements. South Australia is 
admitted to be pre-eminently well adapted for pastoral undertakings. 
The grass possesses the peculiar proper^ of fo.ttening cattle without the 
aid of artificial food. I have perused a letter from an intelUgent resident 
there, in which he remarks that, " on his first arrival, he was surprised 
to see the good condition which cattle and sheep sustAined while feeding 
(mly on gross pasturage ;" adding, " that many of the ordinary breed of 
cattle in the Colony would pass for stall-fed in Salisbury market." 

For her first hve-stock, South Australia was chiefly indebted to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. No sooner was it known that 
piu'chasers were to be found in Adelaide, than preparations were made in 
each of those settlements to supply the demand. Guided only by the 
compass thither, enterprising and adventurous individuals undertook to 
convey cattle and sheep from the Middle District of New South Wales, 
and traversing waste after waste, arrived safe at their destination. In the 
earlier days of the Colony these overland eicpeditionB gave rise to con- 
siderable excitement ; but, after bold pioneers had cleared the route and 
marked the trees, they became as frequent and the means as fomiliar as 
trips hy sea. 

A lucrative traffic in sheep and cattle thus sprung np between 
Melbourne and Adelaide, which was actively carried on in 1838 and 9. 
In the lastmentioned year it vms estimated that about 4,600 head of 
cattle, 150 horses and 85,000 sheep had reached South Australia from 
New South Wales overland ; white the importationa by sea, principally 
from Van Diemen'a Land, were set down at 365 homed catde, 378 horses 
and about 30,000 sheep. In 1640 a check was givra to these 
importations, and since the close of that year those by sea, in any 
quantities at least, altogether ceased, while the arrival overland have only 
been occatdonal. 

PASTOBAI. AND ORAZINQ STATISTICS. 

In the manner above described was South Australia provided with 
live-stock, the rapid increase of which will be best marked by the following 
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comparative table, including the period from Jajiuiuy, 1838, to 
1842, both inclusive : — 





im. 


lew. 


,8«. 


Ml. 


l»«. 




28,000 
2,500 

780 


108,700 

7,600 

800 

1.700 


200,180 
15,100 
1,080 
3,400 


212,056 
16.698 
1.650 
6,000 


880,000 
20,000 


Homed Oattie 


UoatB and Figs, say 


12,000 



Owing to this augmentation, coupled with the low price of Aua- 
tralian nool at home, and the comparatively limited demand for homed 
cattle and horaes. a considerable decline in the value of farm-stock 
followed. Sheep, which in 1838 and d would readily have realised from 
35s. to 40a. per head, fell aa low as lUi. to 16a., and cattle and horses 
coidd only be sold at proportionate rates. With these reductiona in 
prices, new-comers availed themselves of the iacilities of making profitable 
investments; but while the first settleis had to contend with their 
individual losses, occurring at a period of general calami^ in the neigh- 
bouring Colonies, they consoled themselves with the refiection that all 
the real elements of prosperity were left unimpaired, and that eventually 
South Australia must thrive. 

The comparative return of the number of stock, assessed for the under- 
named years, is thus reported : — 



Yeui. 


HnrtH Bbon (he age 


Homed Ciltle ■hore 
theageorilimanUii. 




184i 
1846 


902 
1.044 


32,711 
36,148 


355,689 
480,668 



GENERAL STATISTICS WITH I 

The advantages of locality, as beii^ a convenient station on the high 
sea-way. and its conneicion already formed with Insular India, together 
tvith the increased fiieilities of access afforded to vessels, could not ftul to 
give a strong impulse to this young Colony. Thus, after due allowance 
has been made for the difiiculties and disappointments inseparable firom 
eveiy distant and extensive undertaldng, it may with truth be said that 
South Auatmlia is Jiermanently established, having a regular government, 
with its various departments satislaetorily constituted, and the metropolis 
rapidly increasing in size. South Australia now appears a 
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British Colony, with its agriculture, shipe and commerce, (f which I shall 
offer a few additional elucidations. 

In the intfirral the demand for labour went on increasing, as did also 
the population, which in 1840 amounted to lfi,fiSO persona of both sexes, 
of whom 3,500 able-bodied men only could be spared for pastoral occu- 
pations and the cnltivation.of the soil. At the close of 18.43. no remark- 
able change had taken place in the population, except the removal of more 
of the working classes ta the countty districts. 

On the Slst of January, 1846, the statistics of South Australia for 
184G-6, compUed from official records in the Colonial Secretaiy's Office, 
werepublishedatAdelw.de, consisting of 31 tables, from which I amiex the 
following summary : — 

The census returns show that in March, 1844, the total population of 
the proi-ince amounted to 17,366 persons, and in the same month, 1846, 
to 32,390. In 1844, there were 763 persons employed as shepherds, or 
otherwise in charge of sheep, who in 1846 had increased to 1,120. In 
the latter year, tiiere were 674 Germans in the Colony, chiefly residing in 
commuuities of their own, and in chaise of pastors from their own country. 
The comparative immigration retuma show that, in 1844, the arrivals 
were 1,114 pereons, of whom 185 came from Bremen; and, in 1845, as 
many as 3,336, of whom 244 were also Germans, and the rest &om the 
mothe^countIy. 

In the course of the year endii^ January 5th, 1846, the total imports 
were 184,819/. 18s. 6d., of which 103,797!. 8s. Hd. arrived irom Great 
Britain, 75,8481. 9s. lid. from British Colonies, and 5,1742. from 
Foreign States. 

In 1843, the value of the exports was 80,853i., and in 1844, 96,272i. 
In 1845, after supplyii^ domestic wants and shipping, the exports 
stood thus: — 

J. .. A 

VhMt and floor, to tlie amount of 24,898 

Onto and braD, barlej and malt 677 10 

Batter and cheese, bacon and hams 2,520 IS 

Living animals TSS 

Wool f2,285 12 

Copper and lead ore 19,018 13 6 

Gum 7,119 

Oil and whalebone, and miscellaneous prodoctiong 4,G95 10 6 

i£131,800 7 



In 184S, the revenue was 36,1 8iJi,, and the espenditure 3S,099i. 

From the particulars above stated, it will readily be understood that 
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no exports of mnl could be eicpected bom Uie young Colony of Soidh 
Australia till the year 1888. The progress made einca that period is 
distinctly marked in the folbwing official retums: — 



■ 


860 


— 


8,740 


Wl,825 . 


35,486 17 


G28,032 . 


22,036 e 


1,169,B7* 


45,668 e 


819,897 . 


42,766 IS 


1,331,788 . 


72,286 12 



The following is a compendiom of the exports from South Australia 
3 1846, being the grovrth or production of the Colony; — 

£ 
Wool 114,865 



Oil liDd wlutldwne 
Wheat, bari(7, &c . 
Flotir,bi»eDit, fcc 



Fotatoeg 

Butter and cheese 
UisceUaneoua productioi 



4,480 
13,G2S 
14,410 
151,786 

1,617 
1,900 
1,79* 

434 
192 



Being at the rate of more than SSI. for each male adult in a popu- 
lation producing besides all the necessaries of life in the greatest 
abundance. 

In 1846, the number of vessels entered inwards was 35 ships, 60 brigs, 
48 schooners and 36 sloops, measuring 36,346 tons. 

Statement of the number of bales of South Australian wool sold in 
Londonintheyear 1846, with prices obtained for them at public sales: — 
». d. : d. 

to 1 7 ATBtage 1«. id. 



Pehruaiy 


Bales 


138 


Fair 
Infe 


flockB . . 
riordo. . . 


May, 




4,274 


Pah'uidg«Hl . 
Inferior and bad 


Balea forward 


4.410 
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Furlamba . . 


1 4 




iDferiordo. . . 


1 1 




Skin .... 


10 




Loekiuidpieow 


3 




Huidwuhed . 


10 




Ingraue . . 





641 


HiddliDg . . 


1 




Inferior md bad 


B 




F^kmlM . . 


1 1 




luferi.M' . . . 


11 




Skin .... 


s 




Locks mnd pieces 


e 




lugnase . . 


s 


168 


F^ and good . 


I 2 




Inferior . . . 


OlOi 




Fur Iambi . . 


1 i 




Inferior . . . 


oil 




Skin ... . 


9 




Lock! and pi«ce> 







IngteaM. . . 


e 


807 


Cloihing . . . 


10 




Lambs . . . 


11 




Skin .... 


10 




Locks and pieces 


B 



Total fi,6ie Bales. 



SODTH AUSTRALIAN COMPANY AND THEIR FLOCKS AND HEED8. 

This ABSOcialioQ ones its or^iu to an Act of Fttrliament passed in 
1834, and was formed by a par^ of sprited and patriotic gentlemen widi 
the view o£ aiding in the derelopm^it of the agriculturol and commercial 
resources of South Australia, and it was definitively organised in 1836. 
Their first operation was to purchase from the CommissionerB for South 
Australia 13,770 acres of had, including 102 to be contained within the 
eite of the first town that might be founded in the Colony. In the right 
of this purchase the option was at the same time granted to them of 
renting, on lease, 330,160 acres for pasturage, at less than one fiurthing 

The priroary object of the Company was to sell these lands in small 
lota to emigrants going out ; to grow wool and enter into other agricultural 

and commercial speculations. Its i^enta accordingly purdused and 
equipped foui' vesseb, which aaOed with passengeiB and BtoreH on board, 
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uuder the djiectioD of a local manager, who amved out on the Q7th of 
April, 1837. Every preparation was made to cany out tte plana and 
intentions of the Directors with judgment, epiiit and libeitdi^ ; but, my 
ot^eet being a specific one, and my limits besides confined, I dunild be 
trespassing too for upon the iodu^nce of my reader were I to endeavour to 
trace the operatioas of this Association further than as regards the growth 
of wool 

I have already stated that the Company had acquired the tight of an 
extenfflve pasturage, at an ahnoet nominal rent; beddes which they 
enjoyed the privil^e irf changing their sheep-walks, every three yeara 
if they wished. One of Iheir eaiiiest caree therefore was, to let out a 
portion of these lands, and render tiie rest of the grant available for them- 
selves. In the proeecutitm of the latter desgn they purchased a superior 
lot of merino rams and ewes, selected in Saxony, and some breeding 
stock was also sent out from Errand. Their chief supplies were, bow- 
ever, obtained from settlements in the vicinity. On the 31st of October, 
1844, their stock consisted of 31,818 ^eep and lambs, with !2,364 head 
of homed cattle. 

In justice to the South Australian Company, it ^uld be here noticed 
that they made every corresponding e^rt to improve the fleeces of their 
flocks. In June, 1844, they sent out 15 choice Mecklenburgh nuns in 
the Geoi^ Washington, which vessel sailed from Bremen direct for Port 
Adelaide with 197 German emigrants on board. Theee rams were 
selected, not so much on account of the fineness of their wool as their 
weight of fleece, coupled with length of staple. 

With the same lauilable view, it may be proper to add that several 
private colonists equally exerted themselves. In November, 1844, 
Messrs HaUett, Brothers, sent down to Adelaide fleeces shorn from rams, 
imported by them from Lord Western's pure merino flock, for the inspec- 
tion of parties interested. The fleeces so sent did not show to the greatest 
advantage, part of the wool being ship-growth, and besides it was exter- 
nally stained during the voyage. They were nevertheless partly local- 
grown and exhibited proofs of improvement. Three fleeces weighed 6H). 
each and one Qitb. The quali^ of the wool was pronounced particulaHjc 
satisfactoij. 

The South Australian fleeces and carcasses, I also here take occasion 
to remark, began to offer very fair averages. In a letter from a Mend and 
an early settler, of the highest respectabili^, this fact is announced in theee 
words : — " My finest fleeces average 9ft. each, and (he coarsest 4tt>. 
The average, this year, including 9,000 lambs, is 3tb. My &t sheep 
I Hell to Adelaide butchers, who come up to my station, 30 miles distant 
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from town, and generally pay me 203. per head. When fat the weight of 
my wethera average about lOOtti., and the intemal fat ia generally 30tb. 
It is extraordinary that sheep, la this diBtrict, thrive best on what I con- 
aider poor land, compared with that which is luzuTient, more particularly 
after rains. A email herb then appears on which they feed with apparent 
delight, and on it thrive and fatten quickly." 

I ought here to mention that the first cattle-show in this Colony took 
place in the middle of May, 1841, at No-orlunga, a beautiful township 
belonging to the Company, eituated 22 miles to the S. of Adelaide. 
This eshibition, it was at the time stated. " did as much credit to the 
enterprise of the stock-holders, as to the liberality and good feeling of the 
Company, by whom the prizes were distributed." For the two best Saxon 
rams, bred in the Colony, the premium was awarded to Mr Morphett ; for 
the ten best breeding ewes to Sir James Malcolm ; for the second-best to 
Mr Morphett, and for the best ten wethers to the Company. The 
Grovemor was present. 

Every attention seems to have been paid to the mant^ment and 
economy of the Company's flocks, and in the season of 1689-40 as 
many as 6,i2li ewes proved in lamb and dropped 5,030. In 1840 thdr 
clip consisted of TO bales, which came to a low market, not selling for 
more than from 1«. id. to 1$. 4id. per tb. On the 25th of December, 
1840, the other live-stock, belonging to the Company, consisted of 33 
horses and 1,133 head of cattle. 

Fart of 1841 and the whole of 1843 was an anxious period for all 
persons established in the new Colony, owing to the general derangement 
and distress which prevailed throu^out Austraha. The agents of the 
Company and the principal settlers in South Australia, nevertheless, 
hoped that through the combined effects of increased industiy, coupled 
with die great natural resources of the country, the storm would pass over 
without leaving deep traces of its ravages ; but still, for the moment, all 
proprietors suffered, and amoi^ them the Company, whose agents, it is on 
the spot acknowledged, afforded all the accommodation possible, manfully 
contributing to the prosperity of the Colony by the prqeetion and carrying 
out of works of great pubhc advanti^e. 

The natural increase of the Company's flocks and herds, during the 
years 1841, 2 and 3, went on to the satia&ction of the managere, although 
in that interval a considerable depreciation followed in the value of both. 
On the 31st of October, 1844, their live-stock consisted of 31,848 sheep 
and lambs, 2,364 head of catlJe, 75 horses and 55 goats. 

On the Slst of December, 1846, the annual returns of the Company's 
flocks were. — Existii^ at the same dato m 1844, say 117,237; lambs 
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yeaned in that year 23,364, and imported Saxon and Mecklenbui]^ laniB 
11 — total 140,633. IntliecourBeof the year the number of sheep add was 
57& ; slau^teredibrUie mamtenancet^ the eataldidunait 4,745; bcnled 
down for tallow 1,038 and caauahiea 9,969— total 16,327, total number 
of sheep on die 31st of December, 18i5. The honied cattle were 7,189, 
and horses and pomes 97ii. 

Advices firom Adelaide of 6th of last May mention that wheat was then 
quoted at 4«. to43. fld. per bushel; fine floor 12{. and seconds Hi. per ton ; 
&t oxen from lit. to 18s. per lOOtb. ; and sheep 63. to ISi. The merchants 
there continued to encourage the trade with Singapore, China and India, 
whence 3 arrivals were reported. The latest accounts from Fenong advised 
the £ict of a vessel loading there for South Australia. 

mNES AND lilNINO. 

While the South Australituts were busily engaged in raaiing sheep and 
cattle, or prcgectii^ agricultural undertalmiga, httle idea had they ^t 
their division of the countiy contained mineral wealth, the presence of 
which has been aacertained ou several distinct points ; and although this is 
a suliject not immediately within the scope which I originally proposed to 
talie, still as a motive of congratulation to the settlers it should not be 
entirely overlooked. 

About four or five years ago copper b^an to be found, and the search 
was prosecuted with some eageme^. Specimens from different parts of 
the Colony were collected, proving that valuable ores existed in various 
localities, but more especially copper and lead. The first was found to 
occur in sulphurets, carburets, oxides, pyrites and indeed under almost 
every usual form. The lead ores were pronounced to be of a superior 
quali^; the steel-grained peculiarly rich. Other minerals, of less 
importance, have since been discovered, and mining has now become a 
favourite and fa^onable occupation, and is expected to have a beneficial 
influence upon the progress and fiiture conditioii of the province. Asso- 
ciations are formed to cany it on and a number of men employed in 
various localities, but as I cannot spare loom for details, I must content 
myself with the annexed summary. 

The principal operations of the Burra Burra o^per mine, 86 miles 
from Adelaide, commenced in September, 1845, and the first cargo of 
ore reached Svrsnsea in July in the following year. Account sales rendered 
in September, 1846, of B parcels, amountii^ to 138 tons, give an average 
of 18i, 9*. 8^d. per ton. Latterly the ehipmente of ore have been more 
select in quaUty, and h^er prices consequently may be expected. In 
November last the pereons employed in these mines were 338 men, 70 
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vomen and X60 children — ^total 468, besides eawyere, charcoal-lmmere, 
carters and otters to the number of 60. At the close of 1848 the Customs 
retained 4,504 tons of ore shipped. 

The Kapuncla copper mine is situated 44 miles from Adelaide, and 
the works commenced in January, 1643 ; but the machinery constructed 
upon the spot was found insufficient to keep the water under, in conse- 
quence of which a steam engine has been sent for to England. Hence 
the works have not been carried on in a manner corresponding to the 
capabilities of the mine. The quantity of ore raised bas not exceeded 
3,800 tons and that shipped 1,800, of which 1,886 correspond to the 
year 1846. 

The Montacute copper mine is situated about 10 miles from Adelaide, 
to which place a road has purposely been formed. The nmnber of men 
eDip%ed is about 30, the quanti^ of ore raised r,500 tons and shipped 
1,000. The Customs returned 503 tons hi 1846. 

The works of the Princess Royal copper mine, 83 miles from Adelude, 
were recently commenced, and the managers in 1846 only shipped 
131 tons of ore, but it is expected that the returns for 1847 will be 
considerable. 

The Adelaide Minii^ Company was formed in 1846 to dig copper on 
a locality about 10 miles frum Adelaide, but the returns only show a few 
tons of ore shipped as samples. 

The Paringa Mining Company commenced working for copper 25 
miles from Adelaide, but the qutmtity of ore shipped during the past 
year did not exceed 98 tons. 

The Kanmantoo copper mine, 25 miles from Adelw,de, was opened in 
December, 1845, and from it were raised samples of good ore, yielding from 
40 to 50 per cent, of metal. This mine beloi^ to the South Austxalian 
Company, but, as the preparatory operations consumed a considerable 
time, the shipments during the first year did not go beyond 300 tons. 

The Mount Remarkable copper mine is lineally distant about 150 
miles from Adelaide, but a nearer shipping-place can be obtained. This 
undertaking being yet in its infency, no results can be offered. 

The Victoria Grold Mining Company hold 2 sections of land, com- 
prising 147 acres, at a distance fi^m Adelaide of 10 miles. Considerable 
excitement followed the discovery of this mine, but the men employed 
upon it are few and no satiafectory results have yet been obtained. 

The Wakefield, Greenock Creek and Poonawarta Companies haTe 
also been ibrmed to dig for copper, and also the Royal Minii^ Company ; 
but flieir progress, so fer, does not warrant any special notice. Some 
attempts have also been made to raise galena, or argentiferous lead, but 
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the uodertakiiigs aie in a stage of infancy. The procese a 
galena has been attempted with some auccese, and it ia confidently 
expected 1:^ those ei^aged in minii^ and smelting purauits, that Aus- 
tralian metals will in the course of time find their way to China and the 
Eastern Isles, ti^ether with the other productions of the country. 



"WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

I AND BETri^MBNT — THE COAST AND CLIMATE — SOIL, BOTANY 

AND CAPABItJTIES FOB AGRICULTCRE THE FIRST SFTTLERS AND THE 

GBOWTH OF WOOL — EKROE IN THE SELECTION OF STOCK — RETURNS 

OF SHEEP, CATTLE AND AUEICULTURE — WOOL — HORSES POPDLATION 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS — ^ABORIGINES, AND THE PRESENCE OF COAL. 

Western Aostralia, or as it was formerly called Swan Elver, com- 
prises the Western coast extending Eastwards as far as the 1 39th degree of 
longitude, whence a line drawn across would mark the defined houndaries 
inland. The lei^tii of this tertitoiy is about 1,200 miles from N. to S., 
and the breadth 800 from W. to E. The portion of this area settled, or 
lather partially settled, does not however exceed 300 miles along the 
Southern extremity ; and excepting in the pasttiral and grazing establish- 
ments, a vety small part only of the population is located in the interior. 

This is our earliest settlement in the Australian group founded upon 
the principle of free and modem colonisation, and the 1st of June, 1830, 
was the day on which it ranked among our Colonies. At first it was 
known only by the name of the ordinal settlement, Swan Biver, but on 
llie annexation of King Geoj^e's Sound the more comprehensive one of 
Western Australia was conferred upon it.* Bounded, as it is, by the 
Indian Ocean, and nearer than the sister Colonies to trading countries in 
the E., its position for general intercourse is highly &vourable and ite 
maritime importance consequently great. A pecuharily remarkable on 
the S.W. coast is the frequent occurrence of estuaries, or inlets of the sea. 
Between Swan Biver and King George's Sound there are no leas than 
ten, from 5 to 10 miles in length, which hereafter will afford facilities for 



' King Qeorge'a Sound was diacoTered by Vancouver in 1791, and in 1826 
■ettled ae a penal depeodencj upon Kew South Wales, but on the withdrawal of the 
convict estabiiiiliment, in 1831, it wae annexed to Western Aostralia. 
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water communications with the interior. Some parta of the coast are 
remarkably well timbered. 

The seat of Government is Perth, situated 12 miles from Free- 
mantle, which ia the eea-port town where vessels anchor and diackirge. 
About 12 miles S. of Freemantle is Cockhum's Sound, a eecure place for 
vessels fhroughmit the year, and near it the new town of Gladstone is 
forming, where there is a bay on the main-land with a bold shore upon 
which wharves might easily be oMJstnicted. A few miles more to tJie S. 
is Wamboro' Sound, and in the rear Safety Bay, formed by a neck of land. 
Nest occurs the Murray estuary, a large sheet of water into which the 
Serpentine, Dundelop, Murray and Harvey rivers discharge their waters. 
This estuary is about 36 miles from Freemantle. 

The neirt station is the port of Leschenhault and town of Bunbuiy. 
Here there is also a large estuary, receiving the waters of the Brunswick, 
CoUie and Preston. On this estuary stands the town of Australind, 
founded in 1840 under the auspice of the Western Australian Company. 
Its situation is about 80 mil^ S. of Perth. Preston-town is built on the 
hank of the Preston, near the spot where that river enters the estuary. 
The next station along the Southern coast ia the Vasse inlet, about 30 
miles from Leschenhault, and in the back of which is a good grazing 
ground, among other productions remarkable for its good butter and 
cheese. This place is in the county of Sussex, wbich extends southwards 
to Cape Leuwin, round which is another station, called Augusta, and 
situated on the shore of Port Augusta, or Flinders Bay. The Black- 
wx>d, one of the finest rivere flovring near the located stations, together 
with itS;^ tributaries, discharges its waters into this bay. S. E. from 
Augusta is Nomalup, a bay and estnary into which the Deep River 
empties itself. Next comes Torbay, afterwards King George's Sound, 
and then Princess Royal Harbour.* 

The climate of Western Australia is favourable to the European con- 



* King Oeoige's Sound and Princess Boyul Haiboar ore coneidered the b«et 
places of resort on the Western Auatnlisn coast. Both ore trequented by whaling 
vessels and occupied bj parties on shore, during the eeiisoD, prindpallj the winter 
months, for whsit is called " iMj-wholing," almost exclusively cturied on by strangen, 
the sattlers being deioted to other puiBuiU. It ts the black whale whidi comes into 
the bays, hut those of tho sperm species are also numerous within a few hours' sail of 
the coast. In ISiO, as man; as 20 British and 33 foreign whalers entered the port 
of Freemantle ; and in the same year 38 British and 35 foreign went into King 
GFeorge's Bound, and 39 foreign into Yasse and Leschenhault — total 1E4. The 
foreign whalers were mostly American, with a small proportion of French. The 
famishing of supplies to these viutors afibrds a good trade to the Colonists. 
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stitution, never being viBited hj the eztzemes of either heat or cold. 
Although is summer the days are hot, the nights are invariably cool and 
plesaant, thus enablii^ tfae labourer to riee from his rest in cheerfulness 
and health, exempt &om the lassitude and debihij experienced on the 
continent more to the W., and even in the islands to the N. This colony 
is not eicposed to droughts, the rains being seasonable and genial, which 
is accounted for by the circumstance of the prevailing winds bbwing boat 
^e W. and N.W., and the clouds by passing over a large expanse of 
ocean reach the coast surcharged with moisture, which on being condensed 
faUa in refreshing showers over the sur&ce. 

The contiguity of Western Australia to good mai^ets in the East will 
hereafter prove advantageous. This division of Australia is nearer to the 
Indian Archipelago, Java, Timor and the Moluccas, and also has a clear 
passage to India .and a &vourable run to and from the C^ie of Good 
Hope, besides being 30 days' passage nearer to England. In looking to 
the organisation of this Colony, it is evident from the manner in which 
the settlers congregated on or near the coast, that the first town-sites and 
other localitiea were selected more on account of the maritime importance 
of their position than the advantages which they ofTorded in reference to 
the soil, which however varies considerably. In some plac«e it is light 
and sandy, well adapted for gardens and rotation crops, while other por- 
tions are stiff and strong, suited for planis of longer growth ; hut a veiy 
small portion of the interior has as yet been uncovered with the aid of 
the axe. 

The botany cf Western Australia has been described by Baron Hugel, 
Dr Lindle; and Sir William Hooker, but more particularly by Mr 
Drummond, of Hawthomden, whose name I have already had occasion to 
mention. This gentleman during twen^ yeais had charge of the Bo- 
tanical Garden at Cork, in Ireland, and was among the early settlera in 
Western Australia. His work was originally published in a series of 
nineteen Letters in the ' Perth Inquirer, 'and may be considered as a truly 
Australian work, creditable to the author and useful to the settler. Hia 
catalogue of indigenous plants is curious and interesting, but far too large 
for me even to attempt a summary of the most useM ones. I cannot, 
however, refrain from mentioning the " Blackbc^," the name given to this 
plant by the Colonists, from the stem, left on the ground after the top has 
been cut off, at a distance resembling one of the natives, as it is called 
" in the bush." 

It is the Xanthorrktea, the yellow gum, yellow resin and also the 
grass tree, certainly one of the most singular plants found in Austndia. 
It has a stout rough stem, full of gummy or resinous jirice, on the top of 
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whidi ia a thick tuft or crowa of long grassy leaves, dependent at the 
points like a plume of feathers. From the middle of these rises a tall 
eeape, or flowering stem, which with its iiifloresc«nc« on the top has vei^ 
much the appearance of a apeai, and when full- grown is used as such by 
the aborigines. The glaucus-leaved York species is the most serviceable. 
It grovra about HO feet high, without a single branch : the tuft is used for 
thatch, and dried serves as fodder for horses, sheep and cattle ; the foot- 
stalk within the trunk, whera the tuft-head springs from, when cut out is 
tender and edible in a raw state. The native yam is represented as being 
the best indigenous vegelAble which the Colony produces. A wild species 
of tobacco is abo met with. The native fruits are not numerous, neither 
are they inviting to Europeans. They ere consequently almost entirely 
superseded by those which have been imported from various chmes. Mr 
Dnunmraid's opinion upon all matters connected with agriculture and hor- 
ticulture is so high and respectable, that I have not hesitated to lay before 
the reader the following estract from a paper, written by him and recorded 
in the Second Beport of the Local A^cultural Society, being the results 
of his own practical observatitsis : — 

" Ths ezpenence of mora than six jeaia, ■inoo the fbnn&tlon of this Colanj, 
pnivM that DO country cui be more favourable to horticaltnra. The ■bundont and 
tegular auppl; of lun, whioh falli fnns March to Nmember, bcinga all eorta of veg«- 
tables, which giov in the open ui in England, to perfection here in the uplands ; but 
it ia the great number and peculiar nature of the eprings of water, and the soil and 
ntnation in which they riae, that give (be Mttlen of Swan Eiver advantaged vhlch, 
I believe, bi« not to be found in an; other British Colonj of equal temperaturp. 
The Dailiog range of hilli,in the Sma District of the Colony, affordi many beau tiiiil 
rituatione for cultivating the vine and olive. They abound with aprings of water, 
which generally rise between the ironstone and gtauite, (ha lattw of wMdi is moet 
inatancea forma the base of the hUls." 

This part of Australia did not come into notice till after the surveys of 
Ctqttains Flinders and Stirlii^ had been completed. Towards 1830. it 
was proposed to form a settlement there on a new principle, and the 
opportunity and proepocta being deemed inviting, members of several 
respectable families in the United Kii^dom determined to go out and 
establish themselves at the Swan River. Emigrants also embarked under 
the auspices of the Western Australian Company, from whom grants of 
land were purchased. As regards the class and means of the settlers, no 
Colmiy in the same hemisphere commenced with better prospects or had 
a lairer start in the race of industty than this. The emigrants were, how- 
ever, doomed to experience severe disappointments, ari^ng from a variety 
of causes, which I shall not stop to enumerate. 

In a community, the membeis oi which chiefly sprung from provincial 
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families of tlte United Kii^dom, and ia a countiy where die soil and 
climate were found iavomuble to the production of grain, even with very 
slight efforts, it cannot be considered stmnge that agriculture should ut 
first have been preferred to other pureuite by the settlers. Two years 
after their arrival in their new home, they formed a society for the purpose 
of inq^uiring into and propagating the best principles of cultivatdng the 
land in a new hemisphere, where the difference in cUmate and seasons 
required a system unhke that to which they had been accustomed. At 
first eveiything was experiment, but those principles being once established 
and carried into practice, the Colonists soon discovered that their new 
method, economical as it was, would be attended with success. Wheat, 
barley, maize, and millet stUl continue to yield abundantly on land not 
manured for eleven years. 

As regards my subject, I ought, however, to observe that the growth of 
wool in thu quarter was delayed through the want of rural laboureiB, the 
distance fix>m the sea-coast of suitable runs, apd the casual^ that, in the 
infancy of the Colony, owing to a scarcity of meat, the sheep, first imported 
and intended for stock, were mostly consumed as provisions. In the 
Second Report of the Western Australian Association, published in London, 
in 1837, it was besides set forth that " the greater part of the sheep 
originally broi^t into the York District were of a coarse-woolled and 
]a]ge-fi:amed description, chiefly imported &om Van Diemeu's Land." 
This stock was afterwards crossed with merino rams, but accordii^ to the 
^principle which I have always advocated, the first error was in the 
selection of breeding- stock, and to repair that eiror years have been 
spent. 

On looking into the interior, the inhabitants found it generally open, 
and besides noticed a comparatively greater abundance of springs, pro- 
ducing excellent water, than they at first anticipated. They soon 
ascertained that beyond the Darling range of hills, extending from North 
to South in a parallel line with the coast, and varying in breadth from 10 
to 40 miles, there was more undulating and grassy lands, and there they 
determined to form thea- principal pastoral establishments.* Thilier (he 

• The dirtinguishing features of this territory, inland, are three parallel ranges of 
mountaiiu^ bordering upon the sea-Coast, and ninoiiig in a North and South direction, 
of which the Darling range is the nearest, passing behind Swui Hirer, and meeting 
the sea at Caps Chatham. These dividing ranges give off several liTers, flowing East 
and Vest, the principal of which are the Swan and Canning, the Muiraj, Collie, 
Preston, Blackwood, Denmark, Kent, Hay, Steeman and King's River. The piincipal 
Unei of road opened are from Fraemantle to the hetid waters of the Swan and 
Canning; from Guildford to York and King George's Sound, passing thiougL the 
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setders flocked ; roads were opened, and towns and villagee built 
Agriculture and sheep-farming prospered in propordon to the population, 
as wiB at one yiew appear from the following authorised Statement of the 
Pastoral and Agricultural Affairs of the Colony for 1843, as published on 
the spot by the Agricultural Socie^, and at the same time showing the 
names of the counties in which these operations are carried on, and 
marking the proportdons of each. 
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These returns show an inorease over the preceding year of 15,811 
sheep, and it is estimated that at the commencement of the present year 
the tola! number in the Colony was 136,000. Our annual importations 
of wool from this Colony are included in the general returns from Aus- 
tralia, already inserted. In quality this sort of wool resembles that of 
the sister Colonies, but, during the first years, it was not sent over in 
such good condition bs could he wished. This defect must be attributed 
to the evils attendant upon the scarcity of labour in a, country where the 
rural avocations are numerous. In the ' Perth Gazette' of May S, 1848, 
is the Sixth Annual Report of the York A^cultural Society, addressed to 
H. E. Governor Clarke, the Patron, in which is the following passage ; — 
" The last clip has been generally heavy, and we feel much eatdslaction in 



HoiIiun,'WiIluuaB, and Eojonap Diatticts; a coast roadiinm Fremautle to the Vasse, 
paning through tha Murray and Leachenault Districts, and then in a direct line to 
A-Ugnst* ; a load ftma Guildford to th« Toodyaj Dietiict, and branches Irom the 
York road to Nottham and Bererley. A new line has also been projected from 
Perth to Sing Geo^'g Sound, keeping the West side of the Darling range, for a few 
miles beyond the gorge, above the Hurra; fiiver, where there aie facilities far passing 
Uie range. Two ehort canals have also been miKte, and a causeway constructed with 
the view of Improriog the navigation of the Swan. 
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ateting that it is greatly improTod in the gettii^ap over fenner yMrs. 
This we attrilnite to tlie great emolation among tlie wool-gTowers, in con- 
sequence of the prizes offered by tliia Society, winch, we regret to say, 
throu^ the want of fiinda are yet very small." 

In referring to the price catalogues, I find that Western AustTsIian 
wool generally has realised rates equal to those obtained for that grown in 
the neighbouring Colonies. In 1845, only 13 bags from Western Aus- 
tralia were imported ; but, in January, 1846, as many as 490 arrived and 
afterwards 1,066 more, making a total <^ 1,56S ba^ in that year; a oHi- 
firmation of the tact that, in those distant Colonies, thrm^h incidental 
causes the shipment of wool is never regular. The growth of one year 
frequently goes over to the nert. As regards Western Australia, the 
quantity of wool clipped there would no doubt be much increased, if the 
C<Jony only had an adequate population and more labourers. To this 
cause only is the comparatively limited quantity to be attributed. 

The quantity with prices of Western Australian wod, diqioeed of at 
the London sales in 1846, may be thus stated : — 

Fflbnuij, 4S8 Bal«s. From U. Ed to li. Sd ; Second, li. 1<£ to li. Sd ; Lambt, 
li. 3d. to l5. dd. ; Skin, U. Bd. 

St,j, 91S ... Fair, li.3<£ to UTi<f.i Inferior, Hid to It. 2d,' Scoiu«d, 

U id. to li. IM i Umba, 1«. id. to It. Bd. 

lolj, 12 ... Not qnoted. 

September, 137 ... Fleece, If. 2d. to U. i^d ; Scooted, If. l^d. to li. M; 
Lambs, 1*. 2id. U>li.6d. 

December, 12 ... Not quoted. 

1,678 

The boises naturalised in Western Australia consist of good breeds, 
originally imported from Sydney, Van Diemen'e Land, South America 
and a few from Ei^knd, with lighter ones from the Cape of Good Hope 
and ponies from Timor. It was stated, by a Committee of the Agricultural 
Society, that no climate could be better adapted hr breeding hoises than 
that of this Colony ; and it is expected that, owing to tl^ greater con- 
t^ui^, before bug a supfdy for the Indian cavaliy will there be produced, 
B traffic that has already commenced with mutual advantage. 

The first statistical returns for this Colony issued from theAgrioultnral 
Society in June, 1841, in wliich for 1833 the white populatitm was rated 
at 1,511 and in 1840 at S,354 persons. At present it is estimated at 
from 4,700 to 5,000. The exports for 1846 exceeded 80,0002. and the 
imports i^her more. There is one feature in the social organisation of 
this Colony which does the local authorities and settlers great credit In 
the statistical retums published by the Agricultural Socie^ in 1841. and 
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ju^ quoted, it was stated diat the number c^ aborigines at that lime fre- 
queotii^ the settled districts and deriving tbeir principal BubsiBleoce &om 
the ColtHOBtB, either by gratuitous suppoit ca £»■ services perfimned, could 
not be leas than 8,000. It is ferventl; to be hoped that this namber has 
since ccamdarably increased. 

Accounts from Perth allude to an official announcement, by the 
Governor, respecting the geographical aod mineral discoreriee made l^ 
Xiieutenant Helpman and his companicois during their cruise in the 
schooner Champion. This document, dated Goltmial Seoretaiy's Office, 
January 5th, mokes known to the public that " the visit of the party, 
oommisaitaied to examine the neighbourhood of Champion Bay, had not 
only confirmed the existeuce of a large and open bed of coal on the E^iot, 
fbrmerly indicated by Messrs Gregory and accessible by an easy road, but 
also led to the discovery that there ate ext^isive tracts lying in the vicinity, 
well suited for pastoral and agricultural purposes, as well aa that a bay, 
a^oining Champion Bay, and situated to the S. of Port Moore, would 
afford fiicilities for embat^adon." The oUve is now cultivated with sprit 
in Weston Australia and the timber trade in a Nourishing condition. 



VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 



SlTtlATlOS AND OLIMAXE— CAPABILITIEa I 

SYSTEM CONVICT K8TABL1SH1IENT8 EXILES AND CONVICTS COM- 
PLAINTS AND PETITION STATISTICS — EXPOBT^ OF WOOL, GRAIN, ETC. 

The Colony so called is an island, about 300 miles in length and 161) 
in breadth, lying to the S. of the Eastern part of Australia, from which it 
is separated by Basa' Strait, and of it we took formal possession in 1803. 
The general character of the countiy is great irregularity in the sur&ce, 
and the pre^'aiting vegetation upon a considerable part of it, more especially 
the N.W. coast, is fbreet, lem and heath. There are several mountuna 
and also some lakes at a considerable elevation.* 



* The altitudes of tbe priiunpal moimtuDa, u abaerved bj Count Btneleckt, ore, 
Ben Lomond, ita culminant point G,002 feet ; iu N.W. point 4,3M, and 8.K blaff 
4,I!00 ; Cndle Kounbun 1,700, and Uonnt Wellington OorBtaff 4,ies. There am 
also sereral lakes above 3,000 feet high. The GoTemment Hut, at the Travellei's 
Kver, is 3,949, and the Vale of Belviur, belonging to the Tan Diemen's Land Com' 
panj, 2,930 feet high. 
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The climate diff<n? from that vhidi may be taken as the average of 
Australia. Compared with the sea-coast of New South Wales, the wintw 
in Van Diemen's Laud is proportionably colder and the country more 
diversified. This island is situated nearer to the storms of the Antarctic 
Ocean, in consequence of which the weather is more vaiiakle, (fiproaching 
to the character of that of the British Isles. It is thus better suited for 
grain, and from the early growth (^ wheat was always conddered the 
gnmaiy of Austislia. 

I have already had occasion to remark, on competoit authori^, that 
more rain lalls in New South Wales than in Van Diemen's Laud. It is 
now also admitted that more rain &ll8 in the Western divisim of that 
island than in the Eastern or settled districts. The difference on the 
spot is iitdeed considered vei; remai^able, and accoimted kr in this 
manner : — The greatest quanti^ of rain always Mis in the island when 
the wind blows from the W. and S.W. ; and those who are at all ac- 
quainted with the position of tbe mountaioous diatncta there, must have 
noticed an derated region, stretdiing in an iiregulai direction, from the 
extreme Western Bluff to Mount Wellizigton, with very few breaks in it 
This high land neceesarily intercepts much of the moisture, so copiously 
driven in from the Pacific during the prevalence of the Westerly galea. 
The intervening range may be taken at from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the level of ihe sea, and except in stormy weallier at such an elevation llie 
condensed clouds cannot easily pass over and reach the Eastern dividon of 
the island. 

The beat soils in the interior are found in the districts encumbered 
with forests, which generally are of a peculiar character. Where they 
occur a rich loamy earth is met ' with, sometimes incliiung to clay, and 
interspersed with beds of fine black mould, both being of considerable 
depth. It is on such lands as these that immense trees grow, mwe espe- 
cially the " gum," which is seen of immense dimensions. Inseparable 
from it are the lesser trees and shrubs, known as the black-wood, sassafras, 
dog-wood, musk, fern trees and others, growing so thickly together as 
almost to render the forests impenetrable ; but, when these lands are 
cleared, the scope for agriculture will be veiy large. In proportion to the 
poptdation a considerable quantity of grain is abeady grown, and the 
valleys and open lands are well stocked with sheep and cattle ; but 
avowedly the same capabilities for growing wool do not erist here as in dio 
several divisions of Australia. 

At iirat Van Diemen'a Land was held merely as a penal settlement t» 
New South Wales, but in 1317 it came into notice, and its capabihties 
for agriculture, and to a certain extent pasturage, soon attracted a number 
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of emigranta, among nhom were many di^nguiahed by vigorons intellects 
and active habits, so essential to the success of the Colonist Agrioultural 
puTBuits and sbeep-larming commenced with great eagerness, and were 
tally restricted by the want of labourers. 

For some years past the practice pursued by the Government at 
home has been to exclude New South Wales fmm the operation of the 
sentences of transportation passed in this countiy, in consequence of which 
the convicts destined for that Colony have been moedy sent to Van 
Diemen's Land, and the aggravated caeee to Norfolk Island,* in both of 
which places corresponding establishments are kept up for the pnrpcee (^ 
guarding them, and a peculiar system enforced for the reformation of their 
morals. These establishments are on Norfolk Island as well as at Port 
Arthur and Point Puer, in Van Diemen's Land, where penal labour is 
performed.f Besides these there are 16 probation stations, of which 4 are 
on Tasman's Peninsula, S on the coast near the D'Entrecastreanx Channel, 
1 on the proposed sit£ of the new Female Penitentiary, 3 on Maria 

* Norfolk Island ia ratunted in the 29th parallel of S. latitade, about l.GOOmilea 
S.E. from Van Diemen'a Land and cootuna al>out 9,000 ocreB in Buperfici&l eitent. 
It has no rivei, but then an springB whioh form creeke finding tlieir vaj to the sea. 
The appearance of the ielond is eitremely pictureeque, and the surface preserrei g. 
general level, broken into vallejB of moderate depth and eiteut. Mount Pitt is the 
only eleratioQ, rising in the W. part to about 2,000 feet. This island has no hai- 
bonr — no safe anchorage, and was discovered by Cook in 1774, who found no inhabit- 
ants upon it but myriads of birds. There are some highly ornamental trees, and 
the lemon, lime and guara abound, also the Cape gooseberry and castor^it plant. 
CoS^ is now under trial, there, but the chief object of agriculture is to rajse Indian 
com and vegetables for the convicts. King's Town, the principal station, is situated 
on the N.W. port of the island, facing the sea, on the shore of Sydney Buy, and 
opposite are the Kepean and Philip islands, smaU and bacren. The only other land- 
ing-place used is called the Cascade, situated on the K. part of the island. 

t In June, 1846, there were about 2,000 convicts on Norfolk Island, 523 of 
whom were from Tan Diemen's Land or New South Wales, labouring under second 
or more convictions. The remainder arrived direct ftom England. These conTiota 
ue kept in three stations. The reason assigned for sending convicts under sentence 
of transportation foe life to Norfolk liland was, because the Qovemment thought 
that a greater amount of punishment would be inflicted by confinement, in that 
remote and isolated spot, tbau elsewhere. Fort Arthur, the second penal settlement, 
is situated in Tasman's Peninsula. Here ore sent all the convicts reconvicted in 
that or the ninghbouring Colonies, whose second s^itences of transportation are for a 
less period than life, or 16 years. In August, 1846, there were 1,218 of this class in 
the establiehment. Point Puer, as the name imports, is the station where all bojs, 
transported from England, are confined. In August, 1846, there were 532 in this 
establishment, 233 of whom were learning trades and the remainder employed in 
cultivating land, &c. 
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Isloud. 1 on the B. coast and 3 in the inteiior. Here die convicts are 
employed in clearing and tilling land, <^»ening roads, cuttii^ stone, £c. ; 
and when one (transported for seven years, for example,) has been there a 
year, and the overseer reports fevourably of him, he obtains a pass in 
virtue of which he can enter the Bcrvice of any master disposed to receive 
him. There are also Prisoners' Barracks at Hoban Town and Laun- 
ceston, betddes a Hiring Depdt for Malee at Hobart Town, where there is 
a. Female Factory and another at Launceeton, as well as a Female Hiring 
Depdt in the latter place. There is also a probationary establishment fbr 
females on board H. M. ship Anson, independent of schools, nurseries, 
hospitals, &c. 

It will be recollected that the system originally adopted in the London 
Penitentiaries was to recdve male prisoners between the ages of 16 and 35, 
under sentence of transportation not exceeding 16 years, and that this 
system came into operation at the close of 1842. The term of probationary 
reparation and discipline was fixed at 18 months, during which period the 
prisraieis are kept constantly employed, theit seclufdon being occatdonaDy 
varied throughout the day. At the espiration of this period some of the 
best^»nducted receive pardon under the condition of esile, while the others 
are transported to Van DJemen's Lend tmder their original sentences, 
where they are distributed into their different classes.* 

The present ^stem thus embraces exiles and convicts; the first, being 
persons whose good conduct, while under probationaiy discipline, had 
entitled them to a pardon on condition of being exiled for the remainder 
of their sent«nce. This is a modification of the old penal system, the 
object of which is not so much to consider and treat the exiles as criminals, 
as to aiTord them (being mostly youths to whom no extraordinaiy degree 
of depravity could be imputed) the opportunity of being sent to reside in 
a distant countiy, where, fi«ed from former connexions and associatdoM, 
they might have a £ur importunity of relbrming and becoming useful 
membeis of society. 



• The following 
the new ByBtem, adult male coavii 
HiUbank. 

Sent to PentflliTUle . . . 
„ Bermuda .... 
„ Gibraltar .... 
„ Vao Diemen's Land 
„ Horfolk Island . . 
InyaUd Hulk . . 



of the mode in which, since the commeDcetoeiit of 
icts b»ve been diepaeed of ailei theii nc^tion at 
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Tbe destinatum of tbe large ^mpottian of convicts, Ibnnerly absorbed 
bj New South Wales, and incladiiig exiles, was thus chiefly trauHfeiTed to 
Van Diemeu's Land, which Colony, under the new arrangemeiit, was made 
the receptacle for nearly aU the outcasts whom Great Britain sou^ to 
expel from her own boei»a. The periodical arrival of so many exiles and 
coDvids, in a settlement of limited ext«it and slender independent popa- 
iaiiou, certainly increased the number of inhabitants, and many of the new- 
comers made themaelvea useful; but the dieproportiouate influx of forced 
emigrants soon led to confusion, and necesearily to the same complaints 
which once re-e<^K>ed throi^out New South Wales. 

The {dan of aeoding out edlee and convicts might be advantageous to 
the moth^'-countfy, but it could not lead to the maintenance of social order 
in (he Colony which had to find them a home. A mistake was also 
committed in introducing one description of expatriated offendera in a 
locahty iriiere a worse description of persons had previously and continued 
to be sent, while at the same tame the two classes were not properly 
counterbalanced, or kept in check by the other porticm of a free and 
differently-organised community. Prejudices soon took root; both classes 
of new-comers, by the Colonists, were viewed in the hght of " convicts," 
and it was with difficullj that pubUc opinion and local feeling could be 
modified in favour of <Hie, in contradistinction to the other. 

In canTing out the new system, a great error was thus committed. 
For obnous reasons, the exiles should have been tried in a locality vdiera 
no previous criminal population existed, or could be expected. To make 
one Colony the common recipient of both was injudicious, and .the 
inhabitants were soon roused to a sense of the dilemma in which they had 
thereby been placed. Aa early as May, 184o, they met, discussed their 
grievances, and unanimously signed a petition, specially praying a remedy 
for the fearM and unlooked-for increase in the criminal population of the 
island, of whom, under the new ^stem, 13,764 males and S,493 females 
had been landed among them between the 10th of January, 1841, and the 
31st of October, 1844. The requisite poUce establishmmts, it was ftulher 
declared, as paid out of the Colonial revenue, were enormous, and yet after 
aQ not found sufficient for the protectdon of life and property, although the 
expenses had increased to such an extent as to call for the imposition of 
additional taxes and import duties. 

The petitioners did not deny the beneficial effects arising to the 
Colony &om the large expenditure of the Oovenunent at home in sending 
out exiles and convicts; neither did they disguise the advantages, to a 
certain extent, gained by the increase of population ; but they nevertheless 
strongly protested agunst the infliction of the moral evils of the system 
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with which it is inseparably connected. The prayer of the petitionera 
waa to the effect — " That the number of eonricts in Van Diemen's Land 
may, as speedily as possible, be lednced to that which existed in 1840 ; 
that transportatioii to the Colony cease until this olgect is effected ; that in 
the mean while adequate protectioD may be afforded to the Colonists, and 
better means adopted for the moral and social improvement of the convicts ; 
and that the Colony may be relieved from every expense occasioned by 
convicts not in the employment of settlers, and that arrangements be made 
for the gradual and total abolition of convicts to Van Diemen's Land." 

Amidst all these difBcultiee and dilemmas, the Colony of Van Diemen's 
Land, however, hoe not ceased to prosper, as will best appear from the 
follovring returns of Population, Bevenue, EKpenditore, Trade, Agriculture, 
Live Stock and Wool, extendit^ frvm the 1st of January, 1836, to the 
Slst o{ December, 1844. 
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POPULATION, KEVEHUE AND TRADE. 01 

The exports of wool for the season of 1849 were 16,830 bags, but in 
that of 184S a decrease took place, the quanti^ shipped not exceeding 
13,650 bags. 

Statem^it of the number of bales of Van Diemen'e Land wool eold 
in London in the year 1846, with pricee obtained tea them at public 
sales: — 

M. d. t. d. 
Febiiui7,BalM 2,6B3 Combing wod . . 1 S „ 2 Aveiaga 

Booored clothing . 1 9 „ 2 2) Fleeoe,U6d.toUTi£ 
Furfuidgood . . 1 6 „ 1 11 LuQbf,lt.7<l.tol(.8t( 

Infarior .... 1 2 „ 1 C 

Ii(N^ and tnc< 

Qrmaj wool 

0ood ikin and ^pe 1 

lufHrioT ditto . 

Ha;, „ 3,22& Combing wool , 

Scoured doahing ■ 
Fair and good . 
Inferior ■ ■ ■ 
Super lamba 
Fair and good . 



1 11^ ATorage 

2 2 Fleeoe,l>.4d.tolJ.Cd. 
1 10 lAmba,U6d.toU7d. 



Qieas; wool 

Fur and good lUn 

Inferior . . . 

6,291 Combing wool . 

Scoured cloahing . 
Fair and good . 
Inferior • • • 
Super Iambi . 
Fur ditto . . 
Inferior ditto 

2,G7G Scoured cloahing . 1 
Su. com. andcloshing 1 

Fair and good ditto 1 

Inferior ditto . . 1 

Super Umbe . . 2 

Pair and good . . 1 

Inferior . . . . 1 

Locks and pieces . 

Greasj wool ■ . 

Fair and good skin 1 

Inferior , . . . 



1 7{ ATSrage 

2 1^ PlGece,l(.Srf.toUlrf. 
1 7 Lamb4l&0<ltol>.7rf. 



2 2) Avengo 

1 11^ Fleece, l«.6<f. 

1 7 I.aiube,lf.7if.ti>USdL 
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POPULATION, 



Balraforwud lifiSi 



Total 1G,T46 Bales. 



AMD THADE. 



1,057 Bcoured cloilung . 
Su. oDm. aiid ditto 
Fail ditto ■ . 
Inferioi ditto 
Super lamba 
Put ditto . . 
Inferior ditto 
Locki and piecee . 
Oreaaj wool 
Fair and good skin 1 
Inferior .... 



2 2i Avenge 
1 llj Flee«,l».6'. 
1 T Lambs, If. 6(1. 



Our general imports of wool in tb. from Van Diemen'a I^tnd are 
included in the general returns for Australia. 

In 1836 the ships entered inwards were S92 and ontnards 374 ; in 
1840 — 19t2 inwards and 506 outwards, and in 1643 — S41 inwards and 
634 outwards 

In 1836 the proceeds of Crown Lands add were ia,456i. ; in 1840, 
55,305J. ; but in 1843 they dropped to 11,5911., and in 1844 to 3,1391. 

Subjoined are the exports of grain and flour for a period of eight 
years, ending July 3, 1848 : — 



79,031 
116,658 
261,568 



88,210 
81,284 
28,677 
50,752 
66,981 
41,721 
29,471 
16,877 



13,680 
9,231 

19,693 
13,769 



The greatest proportion of this grain waa shipped at Launceston and 
the remainder at Hobart Town. On the 80th of January, 1847, wheat 
was there quoted at from 4s. to 4s. Gd. per bushel. 

Coal minea are now dug by the convicts in Van Diemen'a Land. 
These mines are situated on Tasman's Peninsula, and the number of men 
employed in them is 345. 

The exports generally resemble those of New South Wales, with this 
distinction that more grain is shipped ; for, from the descriptive det^ls into 
which I have entered, and the returns presented, it wUl be naturally con- 
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eluded tliat tliia is rather ui agricultand than a pastoral Colony. Hides 
and tanned leather are shipped to some extent, and ship-building sctively 
earned on, for which the convicts principally fell and saw the timber. 
Planks, gum. whale oil, sheep and kangaroo skins and baric are amoi^ 
the exports. 

The total population of Van Diemen's Land, at the present time, is 
estimated at 90,000, of irtiom on the Ist <^ Januai^, 1846, aa many as 
39,949 were convicts, aaj 7,S36 holding tickets of leave, 12,240 pass- 
hioldeis and 10,473 belongii^ to the probation gas^. 

Better times seem, however, to have returned to this Colony. The 
lieutenantrGovemor, in his opening Address to the Council on the 30th 
<tf June, 1846, congratulated the inhabitants on the improved aspect of 
their commercial affairs. The Expenditure for the six months then ending 
had been 58,10]{. aad the Bevenue 60,5152., leaving a surplus of 3,411'. 
The Customs' Beceiptt, for the same period, amounted to 35,4351., 
having fu% equalled the expectations entertained. 

The Expenditure, by estimate, for -each of the three named years, 
i^pears as follows : — 

1S43. I 1841. 1 IfilS. 

£ t. d. \ £ $. d. \ £ t. d. 

155,281 4 180,240 8 110,484 1 7 



The actual Revenue and 




— 




1843, 


1844. 


184 S. 


Ordlnwy 

B«~*«jiSS.:::: 


£ 5. d. 

102,25T 13 i 
4,882 16 2 
8,127 18 8 
24,eS9 a 


£ ». d. 

89,696 IS 1 
67,613 17 
3,923 13 2 
13,207 8 5 


£ ,. d. 

89,888 » 1 
82,006 16 S 
4,494 a 8 






Tot«I 


136,287 12 2 


164,341 16 6 


136,963 6 6 



LABOUR QUESTION IN AUSTRALIA. 

This Is a sul^ect of such vital importance to the Australian Colonies, 
and at the present moment there agitated with such earnestness and 
anxiety, that I should not be performing my duly were I to pass it over 
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At a meetdDg of ein|4i^era of nual labonrere held at Melbourne, on 
the 36th of December, 1846, a petition to the Le^elative Council tf New 
South Wales was agreed to, of which sabjoined is part of the pre- 
amble: — 

" That a Bcaidty of arulalile laboor, of «T«t7 detcripiiDD and of the most press- 
ing nature, eiitta throughout the dUtrict of Fort Fhilip, producmg not onlj great 
peeu]iiM7 toas to the whole community, but alio many moral and sodal erile. The 
cost of rtuang agricoltiual pntduce exceeds its marketable value, and crapa an loat 
upon the ground for want of reapen, whilBt the iquattar, compelled (o keep hie 
sheep in flocks injuriously UT;ge, mnst either shear a proportion of them before the 
proper season, in the grease, or after it irben the wool is injured by grass seeds, and 
is thus compelled to suspoid bis improTement^ and his efforts for domestic comfort, 
beeaufe the labour neceasaiy to eBhct them does not exist in the Colony ; that by 
Uie pnnnM of these dicumstanoes the employer of labour is compelled to beooioe a 
labourer ; domestic service has to be petframed 1^ families themselies, able and 
willing to employ savants ; whilst the children of the l^iouriiig doss are takeo 
from thdr schools prematurely hj the temptation of the high wages which even 
they, espedally females, obtiun, to their irreparable moral and physical injury; that, 
during the existing scardty of labour, wages h^ve increaaed on the average (iO pec 
cent, and yet your petitioners complain not so much of the high r«t« of waget^ a« 
of the imposnbility of obtuning, even at tbose high rates, the labour whidi their 
bnsinesB abeolately requirea, and that hence the life of tbe squatter and of the agfi- 
culturirt has become a mere struggle to obtain a subustenoe, whilst the ei- 
ceenve amounts they pay for labour ore expended, not to say dissipated, in the 

From an estimate of the compamtive amounts of agricultural and 
pastoral laboiu:, throughont the Ckilon; of New South Wales, in proportimi 
to the extent of cultivatiou and the number of live-Btock, corresponding to 
the two periods of 1841 and 1846, respectively, it appears in the census 
papers in each of those years that the labourers in those two departments 
of Colonial industiy were divided into three classes, viz., agriculturists, 
shepherds and peisons in the management of sheep, and stockmen, in 
charge of horses and cstfle. 



■ During the whole of the past year the rates of wages were on the advance. 
Shepherds and agricultural labonren obtained from ZOl. to SGi. per annum, with 
rations and lodging, osuaUy a little tenement with a garden to tliemselves ; domeeUc 
female servants, 121. to IBI^j married oouples, SOI.; gardeners and other skilfiil 
labourers, 26L to S6L ; blacksmiths, bricklayers and carpenters, 6i. to 6*. 8d ptt 
day, and shoe and bootmakers, 3Si. to 46s. per week. The demand for shepherd* 
and labourers, accustomed to manage sheep, was invariably greater Chan for any 
other clans. On man; of the principal stotionl shearing was not completed' till 
aftor Cbristma»day, owing to tbe want of bands, when on account of the bars it 
would have been de^rable for it to finish in all November. 
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Ab regarde A|;ricu]ture, bom the tabular retuiDS publiehed, the fbllow- 



1841 . . . 126,116 , . . 11,SSG . . . 1 Han to 11 acrei. 
■ IMe . . . 188,881 . . . 18,952 . . . 1 Man to 11 J una. 

The proportion of agricultural labour seems, therefore, to have neaiiy 
kept pace with the land under cultiTation> 

In reference to sheep, it ia to be obeerred that no epecific return was 
made of the number in the Cobny in 1841 ; but, taking the quantity of 
wool exp(»ted in that year, and giring to each sheep the mean average 
fleece eetabUshed for 1643, 4tb. and 6tb., the reaolts would ^tprozimalely 
stand thus: — 



1841 . . 8,800,000 . . 12,948 . . 1 Bhepherd to 2£0 iheap. 
1810 . . 6^800,000 . . 13,G6G . . 1 Shephsrd to COO tiheep. 

This shows that Ae average mmiber of sheep, in proportion to that of 
shepherds, has in the interval jost doubled. 

Ab r^aids horses and homed cattle the returns of 1841 are again very 
defective. The numbers at that time existing can therefore only be taken 
from the mean rates of increase from 1843 to 1846, fiom the &et of which 



■ In Austnlia tho mmoiu ue the revene of oon. There Jtaiarj miiy be 
be likened to our Julji, and then it ii tliat the hurest be^ni. Pehruai? oomepondij 
to Aognit in the Northern portion of tho globe ; the luurot ii onmpleted, tobacco 
cut, the luid ploughed for wheat, hopi picked, kc March Bgreee with oul Sep- 
temlMT, frhen ft kind of mid-autumn takes place. April answera to October and i« a 
biuf time, ae (owing wheat commences and tlie tobacco plant i> ready for a aecond 
cutting. May ii November, nlien the ftimen are employed In cranpleting the >ow- 
ing of wheat, be. This is also the best month for felling treei, stripping buk uid 
the autumn lambing season ends. June is the Deoemher of Europe, and in Atis- 
tralla midwinter takes place on the 2lBt. Pork aod beef are salted and cured, and 
sheep and cattle housed to avoid the wet Julj correepoods with Januaij, and in 
this month vines are pruned and trees grafted. Aogust is our Pebroaly, and among 
other field labonn lye and bwley are sown. September answers to March with a% 
wlieu the farmer gets his tpring seed in the ground, and dean the land of turnips 
and sows lucerne. Potato-planting begins, and this is also the spring Uinbing «&■ 
■on and brood niat«e drop their foals. October holds the place of April, flax is 
sowed, aa well as the sun-fiower, which jdelds oil, and eheepeheaiing cominenceB. 
November is as May in Europe ; the field labours are raiiauB, — hains prepared for 
the coming crop, reapers engaged, be. December is like June with us ; wheat and 
maiie are harrested, and the peft cri^ cut down. 
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periods, Colonial statistics have beea conducted with more regukri^. On 
this basis the comparative returns would stand thus : — 

ToUl Hmd. FtiHU Eiapli>;td. Averagu. 

'•" lSZ:i.52m|>.'ao,!ioo ... MS! ... m«,toj59h«.d. 

Hence it appeara that each worianan, at the present time, has tmder 
his charge 75 head of cattle more than he had in 1841. 

The practical inijuiiy to be instituted from tiiese premises, is — How 
&r, and b; what means, these deficiencies in the two prominent depart- 
ments of Colonial industiy can be made up. The Colony, as at present 
oi^anised and administered, does not contain within itself the &cilities of 
replenishing these voids ; the ipieslion therefore is — Whence can it be 
done ? Taking the returns of 1841 as supplying a standard of labour, 
evidently more satis&ctory and encoun^ing to the breeders of sheep and 
cattle than those of 1646, on a careM analysis of the several ruial occu- 
pations and employment of farm-servants, during the firstrnamed year, 
in reference to the geneial population, the proportions would stand 
dius: — agriculturists W percent.; shepherds and herdsmen 30, and all 
others 50 ; but, as before shown, these proportions, as regards sh^iherds 
and herdsmen, are new entirely destroyed, while at the same time it may 
be taken for granted that agriculture cannot go on increasing through the 
vrant of a corresponding number of tillers of the land ; and it is also to be 
borne in mind that, in some parts, a new interest has arisen, namely, 
minii^, which, as regards labom'ers, materially interferes with the other 
industrial pursuits. 

According to the evidence recently submitted to a Committee rf tiie 
Legislative Council of New South Wales, it was established that, inclu- 
ding labourers of every description, 31 men are required for every 1,000 
sheep, and one man for every 500 head of cattle ; whence it weidd follow 
that the total additional number of shepherds and stockmen required for 
New South Wales, to meet her present wants, and independent of the 
increase of flocks and herds for 1847, on the lowest calculation would be 
10,000, and the sister Colonies in the same, and some of them in a still 
larger proportion.* 

* Uaimllj no more than two flocks are kept at one station, caneequeDd; Om 
number af men required for each eatabliahment is three ; two shepherds and a watdi- 
man. The latter acts as hut-keeper by da;, and is responsible for the safety of boUi 
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As a further illustration of the destructive consequences arisiiig from 
this want of rural asaistanta, it may be remarked that the situaticm of 
those peraons has of late been moet distreseing, whoee sole dependence ia 
on the returns which they receive from flocks [daced out upon other 
people's runs, at what are called " thirds." A case was lately published 
in a Sydney paper of a squatter in this predicament, who had 4,000 sheep 
so situated, and wboae stipulated time of pastun^e would espire in a few 
months. Not to break up his flocks, which he had bred and nursed with 
some care, he oiTered the whole of his prospective clip to the owner of the 
land for another year's run, which terms the latter actually r^ected, from 
an apprehension that he would be the loser, owing to the scarcity of 
labour, the tending being at his charge. The paper, recording this fact, 
took occasion to observe that, under these circumstances, the poor flock- 
owner's only alternative was to send his sheep to the meltdi^-pot. 

Systematic proprietors, I should here remarii, have usually from 500 
to TOO sheep in a flock, according to the nature and quahties of the run. 
If it is open forest ground, and the feed good, the last number may be 
allotted to an experienced and watchful shepha^ ; but if the nm is scrubby, 
timbered, the soil poor, or the range swampy, in that case 600 breeding 
ewes would be preferable, a smaller number scarcely paying expenses. 
Every flock has one shepherd, who at sunrise takes it out to pasture, and 
generally keeps before the sheep, in order to check the foremost from 
hurrying onwards, and thus weaiTing out the ywmg and feeble, makii^ 
them feed as quietly and dehberately as he can. In sununer he takes 
care that they have water during the noontide beats, managing so as to 
lead them to the shady part of a thicket when the weather is too hot for 
feeding, and at the same time guarding t^ainst their lying down too loi^ 
in one place, or even in one position. When sheep are taken out in 

flocks at night. The ghepherd's dotj ends at eunaet ; when, i«tiinuiiig home, he 
driTSB his she«p into the hurdles and there leaiea them in dinrge af the watchmui, 
who during the night occupies a Bentij-bai near the folda, accompanied hy a watch- 
dog, and geneTallj keeping up a good fire, the best guard agunst prowlera of the 
foiest Buidlee aie at pment uaed in preference to yards. They ore made of thick 
scantling, UBuallj cut from the swamp osk, or gum tree, 7 feet long, with 6 bars, 
ranged so close togetiier that a young lamb cannot creep through ; and these hardies 
may now be had at the cost of is. each. About 48, that is, 12 square, are aufficieut, 
to fold 800 sheep, audit is the imperative duty of the watchman to lemoTe them to 
a clean place every day. Each shepherd is allowed a dog, and the watchman oue 
also, but not more. The hurdles are nerer pitched where ant-hills occur, or under a 
tree with rotten boughs upon it. Bella are attached to the Decks of the stoutwt 
leaders, when out, in order to keep the flock together, and, when in, to give waming 
if anything goes wrong within the folds. 
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larger numbers than 500, and tended oolj by one shepherd, as it then 
becomes necessary for them to spread widely, and in some instances to 
travel &r in search of food, the most distant members of the flock nm the 
risk of being diaperaed or intercepted by the native dogs, a ferocious 
animal in size and (fipearance resembling our fox, and constantly prowling 
about 

It thus Mows that, in Australia, the dutjes of a shepherd are more 
varied and his occupatioiis more incessant than in Europe, and conse- 
quently greater diligence and more labour is required. It would also 
seem that, taking into account the n^ht watchmen, sickness, cookii^, 
victuals and casualties, the average rate of 3^ persons to every 1,000 
sheep is far from being a large one ; but, even at this standard, and sup- 
posing that there are at the present time IS millions of sheep in all otff 
Australian Colonies, (and this is by no means above the m^) it would 
require 42,000 shepherds to tend them proper^, which, iu a Eur(^>eBn 
population of about 300,000, is a large number, unless extra tt^stance is 
procured. Someideaof the extent of the deficiency may be formed, idien 
it is remembered that, according to the estimates, already exhibited. New 
South Wales, including Port Phihp, in 1816, had 6,800,000 aheep, and 
could only spare 13,566 shepherds to look after them. 

Long and loudly was this comphunt of the scarcity of rural labour 
re-echoed &om one extremity of Austialia to the other, but up to the 
present time it ia to be regretted that no adequate remedy has been 
apphed. In April, 1846, a question was however formally addressed to 
the settlers by the Colonial Office, amounting to this — "Whether it mi^t 
not be a measure, &vourable to the material interests of New South Wales 
and unattended with iiyui; to her h^her views, to introduce, either 
directly from En^and at the commencement of their sentences, or from 
Van Diemen's Land at some period during their course, a number <£ 
prisoners, small in comparison with those carried thith^ under the form^ 
system of transportation, and smaller still relatively to the augmented 
population among whom they m^t now be dispersed. " * 

Naturally, the Colonists, bearing in mind what they once suffered from 
this class of persons (although it must be confessed that from it they had 
derived many advantages, among which were the opening of roads, and 
the first acquisition of shepherds) took alarm at the Government project 
(^ain to introduce bondsmen among them. Meetii^ were accordingly 
held, at which the subject was discussed h^ practical men, seriously intent 

• Tide oorreiponilence on the sul^ect of CosTJct Diadpline uid TiaDBporbttimi, 
piesented to pulisnient, Pebnur^ 16, 1S4T. 
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upon the buainesa before them, and deeply impressed with its importance. 
Eveiywhere the proposal was viewed rather as a question of public 
morals and domestic happiness than one of political economy, and as such 
die decision should be left to those more immediately interested, and who 
best understand and feel the merits of the case ; but, in the mean while, 
it is evident that the expedient suggested, confined as it must be in 
its operation, could never meet the wants or suit the wishes of the 
Australians. 

It has previously been remarked that, when we l<ffit our old North 
American Colonies transportation commenced to New South Wales. 
For years we continued sending thither all the reprobates emptied out of 
our prisons, without any previous probation process, and unfortunately tho 
number of males was always out of all proportion to that of females, as will 
be seen &om the following official returns of the number of convicts, who 
arrived in New South Wales towards the latter period that Colony was 
treated as a penal settlement 
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The state of socieQ' caused by such an influx of bad characters, ont of 
all proportion as regarded sexes, and intended to amalgamate with a small 
population of independent settlers, may be more easily conceived than 
described ; although it should not be disguised that many of the convicts 
afterwards became useful citizens ; but still the number was always too 
small to compensate for the general evils thereby inflicted, besides the 
expenses of keeping up a penal settlement. This state of things naturally 
led to disputes between the overburdened Colonists and the Cobnial 
Office, when a question of grievances arose. 

The Colonial Department has invariably acknowleged the axiom 
" that the first rudiments of every new Colony should be selected from 
the mOst virtuous, intelligent and hardy classes of the cobnising state, 
and at the same time composed of capitaUsts and manual labourera 
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bearing a doe proportion to each other." This principle was repeatedly 
and emphatically avowed by successiye Secretaries, but to it in practice 
there eeems to have been a disposition that Auatralia should be an 
exception. Fubhc opinion certainly has demanded, and Parliament 
enacted, the abolition of tlie punishment of death, in almost all cases 
except treaaon, murder and the infliction of wounds vrith a murderous 
intent. Hence the importance of an effective secondai? punishment 
becomes manifest, and on this account the soundest lawyers, as well as 
the most enlightened and philanthropic statesmen of the day, are agreed 
that transportation beyond the seas cannot be abandoned, such an 
expedient as this being essential to the peace and good order of society 
at home. 

It has indeed been argued that the system itself, when properly 
administered, might be advantageous to the mother-country, to the convict 
himself, and also to the penal Colony to which he is sent : in the first 
place, because it enables the parent state to rid herself of a portion of 
her delinquent population ; in the second, it affords the offender the 
means of reformation on a new theatre of action ; and in the third, it 
provides the Colony, which receives him, with a certain quantum of 
labour. Within the laat few years. Government has evinced a veiy 
proper reluctance to. continue the old system, partly on account of the 
expenses thereby incurred, and partly owii^ to the irregularities arising 
from a concentration of convicticism upon one given point. These irre- 
gularities, both in reference to New South Wales and Van Diemen'e 
Land, have already been alluded to ; and so well are they now understood, 
that, while all shades of pohtical opinions, interested in the suppression 
of crime at home, admit transportation to be a necessary evil, they feel 
sensible that it should be carried on in such a manner as to be the least 
burdensome and the least dangerous to those Colonial Dependencies which ' 
still retain anythir^ of a penal character. At the same time, it b 
acknowl^ed that transportation is the only secondary punishment to which 
it is found pmcticable to resort It is in fact an indispensable part of the 
penal code, as at present established under its mitigated form ; but, 
unless carefully conducted, and the number and sexee of the convicts are 
duly proportioned, the consequences cannot fail to be the same as they 
once were in New South Wales. From the new, and as it is called the 
modified system, now in force, it follows that, as far as Goverrunent is 
concerned, the population of Australia is to be gradually increased by the 
accession of transported persons, emancipated by pardon, by length of 
service, or exiles, while all the rest is to be leil to chance. But this is 
not what the Australians want. It is the immigration of free and orderly 
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people, male and female, that they require, and of Hub clasa a con- 
tiauoos and not a tai^e supply, at all events sufEicient to counterbalance 
the number of convicts sent among them. 

According to a Parliamentary Paper, presented in February, 1847, 
and headed " Emigration — New South Wales," — it appears that the 
□umber of emigrants, sent thither 8in<:e the suspension of the Bounty 
Orders iu March, 1843, was— in 1843, nine vessels having 3,558 on 
board; iu 1844, nine vessels with 2,181, and in 1845, one with 367. 
The whole expense of this immigration was defrayed in the Colony, a 
small portion hj cash derived from the sales of land, but the greater part 
by issuing debentures secured afcya a moiety of &b Crown Revenues, 
whereby an outstanding debt of nearly 100,000{. accumulated, which debt 
still exists, although, as before noticed, there la every expectation that it 
will ere long be paid off. 

New South Wales, and the same may be said of her sister Colonies, 
thus does not possess the ready means of meeting l^e cost of an immi- 
gratiou, proportioned to her necessities and growing powers. All the 
divisions are situated alike, and all require assistance, in some shape or 
other, in order to continue the progressive development of those resources 
which each contains. Of this fact the Colonial Minister has long been 
sensible, and. as a partial expedient, a new plan has for some time past 
been in operation, ajnounting to this — For a certain period offenders are 
incarcerated at home, employed in public works, and when they have 
iairly passed throitgh these two stages of discipline and probation, are to 
be shipped off as exiles to Australia. Boys under confinement are also 
occasionally selected for their good conduct and sent there ;* but, as 
already noticed in reference to Van Diemen's I^and, this plan does not 
work well, as may be seen by the annex.ed resolutions, embodied iu a 
petition lately adopted at Port PhiUp. 

" That, aimultaneougl; with the in<!ieasiiig scardty and cost of labour, ft very 
conaidenble immigration of exclusivelj male convictiBm, undiluted bj on; admix- 
ture of lre« and uutunted personB, hna been going on from Van Diemen's Land and 
from Knglaud, lubscriptiaD sodeties having introduced 2,G0O probation and expiree 
convicts from the former oountrj, bes[des 600 eetimated to bare immigrated at their 
own eipense, whilst the British Government hue MDt &om England nearly SOO eiilei 
from the Fentonville and Parkhuret prisons. 

"That, nevertheless, all this amount of available and very useful labour, scat- 
tered throughout the rural districts, has failed to keep pace with the constaatly- 
exteuding demand, the mere increase of flocks and herds being more than sufficient 

* At the commencement of 1846 there were 6i8 boys in Parkhurst prison, to 
whom 1 02 were added from Milbaak. Out of (he total number SO were selected and 
embarked for Port Philip. 
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to ftbeorb the whole, and jour petitianen lee no pnwpect of evcape from (he connw 
which hu BO often been tauntinglj pointed out to them, tbui that of relinquishing 
bU attempts at uirancemeiit and cbecldii^ tho increase of th^ flocks and herds bj 
boiling them down, and tha; remtuning the only MctLon of Colonists to whom 
adTancement in wealth, in station, and in social and domestic happiness is forbidden." 

As remedial su^eslions, the Petitioners then pr^ented the following : — 

"1. That no conTiets be introduced into Fort Fhilip except those who have 
arrived at such a stage of probation, or otherwise, aa entitles them either to hold a 
ticketof-leaTe, or to entire freedom witlun the Colonj, except as fsi as their rendeoce 
in towns may be restruned bj any local Act of CounciL 

" 2, That the introduction of male oonTicts shall be acoompaiued, at the cost of 
(he British Qovemment, by that of such a number of females (not exceeding the 
namber of malea) aa (he LegiBl&tiTe Coundl of the Colony ma; demand, and who 
may comprise the wiiea and daughters of convicts resident in Port Philip, and the 
balance to be made up of free fenLale immigrants. 

" 3. That one-third of the expense of Police and Qsols, and Criminal Adminis- 
tration of JuBtioe, be paid bjthe Home Oovemment ;but that on the relinquishment 
of the Land Fund and all other rerenuea and droits of the Ciown to the appro, 
priation of the L^elature, the whole of this brsndi of convict expenditure be 
Bsnimed by the Colony. 

" i. That &ee immigration be cairied on simultaneously, at the cost of the 
District, to the largest extent wb^cb a considerable loan, secured on its Land Fund, 
admits of, and to at least double the amount of convicts imported. 

" 6. That, with a view to give the People and Legislature of Fort Fhilip (he right 
and power to lenuinate the ^rstem bo to be established, if it shall 1>e found iqjurious 
or defective in its operation, the duration of transportion on these terms be limited, 
in the first instance, to a period of three years." 

In the Report of the Select Committee of the L^islative Council of 
New South Wales, appointed to inquire into a report upon the best means 
of promoting immigration, aod dated September 20th, 1845, is the 
following passage i — 

" The primary object of all our Colonial enterprise is sheep-tarming. Seven- 
eighths of our exportable produce consist of wool, and, whatever ^ects the cost of 
its production, must have the most direct and intimate relation to the inteicets of 
the Colony, as well as those of Qieat Britain. A reduction in the price realised by 
tMs commodity, or an increased expenditure in the cost of its production (whether 
ariung out of exorbitant wages, or toy other cause) must strike at the root of our 
general piusperity, as deatroying our exports altogether, or as rendering the cost of 
its production equal to, or exceeding, the prices realised in the European market." 

The preceding extracts clearly express the feelii^ and wishes of the 
setflers generally, namely, select and hmited tranaportation, with a corre- 
spondii:^ number of females, and accompanied by an uninterrupted supply 
of free labourers, in numbera suf&cient to give a new impulse to agriculture 
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and nSord freeh opportunities of eubetantially promotiug tfae ends of 
oolfmisatioa. To support a plan of this hind ihb AustraUana themeelves 
are evidmtl; diapoeed to make every sacrifice ; but, in order to cany it 
out <m a lai;^ and satidactory scale, more than £heir efEbrts, combined 
with those of the Colonial Office, seems to be required. To any one, at 
all otaiTeTBant with the magnitude of the commercial relationB already 
♦wiHting between them and us, this will appear to be a queetion in which 
the British public are deeply interested, and more immediately the con- 
sumers of Colonial wools. 

But, while the Aostraliana are convinced that they cannot cany out 
their plans, and realise their proepects, without an increased supply of 
WOTldng hands, experience, and the sotmd good sense which prevails 
among them as regards the future, have tai^t them that if the intfo- 
duction of the leaven of wickedness cannot be avoided, the consequences, 
at least, ought to be guarded against and counteracted by eveiy possible 
means. Those means they themselves have distinctly pointed out, by 
tu'^ng us to send over to them that part of our redundant population 
which we cannot employ and feed, and to do this a ^irit of mutual 
co-operation only is wanting. Favourable elements are at our command, 
and suitable combinations might be made. 

Within the last ten years, it is estimated that only 100,000 emigrants 
have left the United Kingdom for Australia, while in the same period 
nearly 800,000 passed over to different parts of America, and the last 
three years give an annual average of about 94,000 to all parts <d the 
world ; but the number for the current year unquestionably will be much 
greater, for reasons upon which it is not necessary for me to dwell. It is 
stated, on good aiuthorily, that in the course of the current year, that is, 
the nine months which have expired, 107,484 emigrants have sailed from 
Liverpool alone, of whom two-thirds were Irish. Of the i 
munber two-fifths were English and Scotch, and one-fifth Germans.* 



* Aooording to retuma of " Free Immign^ion into the West InilieB, be" Utel? 
submitted to Farliunent, it appears that the number of uamigrantB mceited at 
Jamuco, during the course of 184S, vas 1,170, agunat flOS in 1816, and the total 
Dumber &»ni 1841 to 1S4S inclusive, 6,9SS.' In British Ouiua lost year 1I,S1S 
arrived, and in 1846, S,631 ; in Trinidad last 7901 2,635, aguiut 1,68G in 1S45 ; in 
Mauritius, since emigration from India was reopoied, 32,076 — tay in 1S03, under 
the bounty s^stein ; 14,1G2 in 1844, of whom 6,060 were under the bounty i^stem 
and 5,002 under the conduct of Oovemment Officers ; in 1S4G, 10,2B0 ; and in 184S, 
6,545, the two Utter numbers in tiitxgfi of Government Offlceta. The number of 
liberated blacks, introduced into Jamaica and Ouiana from 1S41 to 1S4S, was 3,181. 
At pneent the itaoding otdei is for 0,000 Coolies to be (Kit uuiually from Colimtta 
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With these abundant elements around ub, let then ihe tide of emigra- 
tion from our shores be directed more towards Australia — towards 
Colonies where the demand for labour so much exceeds the supply — 
Colonies teemii^ with all the materials <^ weaHh, and yet only partially 
peopled. There the &rmer exhibits the unsubdued spirit of peraeverance, 
but he proclaims to the woHd that he cannot harvest his com, E^ear Us 
sheep or t«nd his cattle, because hands to help him caunot be found. He 
is himself surrounded by abundance and appeals to his starving countay- 
men at home, as It were, inviting them to joiu him and share his 
fortunes. 

Some well-devised and general plan of emigmtion, founded upon 
philanthropic principles, and well conducted, is therefore what the Aus- 
tralians require to obtai]] a corresponding population. The United States 
rose, and gained strength, throu^ the misfortunes and over-population of 
Europe, and why shall not Australia do the same ? The passage out is 
certainly more expensive, but a pubUc fimd might be creat«d to cover the 
difference. The opening of such a receptacle as that which the United 
States afforded to the Old WoHd has been useful to the indigent, of 
evety country in search of employment, while it offered an asylum to the 
persecuted and unhappy. In reeeivii^ among themselves men of all 
nations and of all opinions, the Americans no doubt opened the door to 
objectionable crime, as well as to persecuted virtue ; but, if they thus in 
some measure secured impunity to the bad, they at the same time pointed 
out to him the road to repentance, and, in the establishment of a great 
social and economical principle, rendered the greatest service to humanity 
by preserving the upright flying from poverty and oppression. 

Such should bo our guiding principle — our earnest aim in procuring 
settlers for our AuatraHan Colonies. We have there a young community, 
in possession of immense territories and surrounded by all the elements 
calculated to form it into a great nation ; a community tiiat issued irova 
our own bosom — that has presei-ved our laws, our manners and our reli- 
gion, and one that cordially clings to us. The members of that com- 
munity, not having room for their exertions at home, went over to a re- 
mote hemisphere for the purpose of cultivating a neglected soil, carrying 
with them the arts and civiliBatidn, and in the progress of their career 
affording ti> tis new resources for the employment of our shipping and the 
le of our manufiictures. 



to H&uritiDS, and s question was last yaa rMS«d whether 6,000 eboald not be 
eqmtll; sent during the ensuing eesBon to Suiuia and 1,000 to Tiinidad. And 
when all thig cut be done for other Colonies, shonld ne not look to Anstnlw) 
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It has before been stated that several parties of Oeimau immigrants 
bad abeady reached Australia, and it is admitted that they are doing well. 
So valuable indeed is this ai^uisilion considered, that during the agitation 
which lately prevailed regarding the labour question, a plan waa formed, 
and in the course of last Febniaiy suboatted to the public of New South 
Wales, with the view of extending German imm^ration to that Colony. 
So favourably was this plan received, that the Governor considered it his 
du^ to send It over to the Authorities at home, and, that its object and 
details may be better understood, I subjoin the following suramaiy of it, 
as recorded in the colunms of one of the leading local journals : — 

" That the inmugnitioD of emitll capitaltats and of labourere from Germuiy to 
this ColoDy ahoald b« usiBled out of the Land Fund. The plan suggested with 
n^ard to capitaliBts is th&t, h&viug landed on onr ehorea without Qoremnient ataiBt- 
ance, (hej, df the paxtiea at whose eipenae they have been brought out, ahould 
recHTe what is called Land-Bcrip, to the amount of 162. for each adult so landed, 
such Land-Bcrip to be receiied bf Government in payment far land purchases in the 
usual way at par. TMb would be, in effect, a money bounty of 151. per adult out of 
the Load Fund, or a grant ori5f, worth of land without purchase. The plan with 
regard to labourers is, that the like sum per adult should, after arrival, be advanced 
out of the Lduid Fund by way of loan, not exceeding in the Grxt instance 12,000£, in 
all ; which loan ia to be refunded to the QoTemment by the masten to whom the 
immigrants are indentured, and eventually by the immigrants themselves to their 
masters, by inetalments of 5^ per annum per adult, deducted from their wages. 
This would be to pledge the Land Fund to that extent, for the reimbursement of the 
private outlay adventured in the immigratian ; and the adronoes of money, which 
the r«demption of the pledge might require, would amount to a loui without interest 
and without security, but at the same tiaie without much risf 

The arrangement, by means of which the United States received a 
large portion of their German immigratiou, was, the employer paid the 
passage of his newly-hired serrant, reimbursing himself out of a two or 
three years' service, secured to him by legal indentures when the advance 
of money was made, and there were instances, after the German immi- 
grants had been landed, of their being confined in prison as a security for 
the passage-money, and until an employer was found. But, in the case 
above referred to of German emigrants being invited out to Australia, a 
question of law arises which may lead to misunderstanding and can only 
be determined by a reference to the Imperial Land Act (6 Vict, c. 36), 
the 19th section of which enacts that, " subject to the chargee of survey, 
management and sale, the gross proceeds of the sales of our waste lands 
shall be appUed to the public service of the Colony, in such manner as her 
Majesty or the Lords of the Treasury shall from time to time direct; 
provided always that one equal half part at least of such gross proceeds 
shall be appropriated towards defraying the expense of the removal, from 
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of defraying the expense of their own emigration thither." 

It ia estimated that about S0,0OO OmuauB annually e 
to the United States of America, and c<Hife§sedly th^ are a sober, fiiigal 
and industrious people. Dispetsed throughout our Colonies, and by 
mingUt^ with the general mass, doubtless they would difiiise the twofold 
benefit of taithiul service and good example ; but, if proper anongementB 
were made, could not surplus laboureis, equally aa eligible, bo found in 
the United Kingdom ? 

Besides, although the Act does not e«:pressly rule that the immigranis 
into Australia must be British subjects, but only embraces the removal 
team the United Kingdom to that Colony of em^ranta not possessing the 
means of defraying the e)q»enses of their own emigration thither, still it 
is evident that the intention of the Legislature was not to include fo- 
reigners, and hence it is scarcely probable that, in the preset stateof our own 
population, her Majesty's Ministers would allow a public eipense, although 
stzictly Colonial, to be incurred for the benefit of aliens, when so many of 
their own countcymen would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of 
advancing their own prospects. 

Beyond doubt the productive powers of the Australian Colonies have 
increased in proportion to the number of free immigrants received from 
Europe, and this feet is very clearly proved by the history of New South 
Wales for the last fifteen years. With the manner in which this Colony 
was first settled the reader is already made acquainted, fmd he is also 
aware that a glut of convicts nearly brought it to the brink of ruin. The 
Government at home was in feet compelled to suspend the transportation 
of any more to that particular point, when, to make up the annual void 
that must occur in the population, or, in other words, to procure a sup^y 
of more suitable labourers, the immigration system was reewted to. It 
commenced in 1632, when, by confidence and new energies being infused 
into the community, the reeources of the Colony began to develop them- 
selves. From that period the prosperity in feet dates — a prosperity inter- 
rupted only by the vicissitude already sketched, irom the consequences of 
which the settlers extricated themselves in a manner that was ultimately 
attended with advantages. 

The chief criterion of the advancement of a country is to be found in 
its tables of exports, derived from competent authtai^, being the most 
determinate and authentic standard that possibly can be taken. Let us 
then apply this rule to New South Wales, where it must be confessed that 
the statistics are annually published in admirable order. I in fact find 
the work already ably done in the ' Sydney Herald' of May 26, 1847, a 
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journal epecially devoted to die diwMissioii i^ all the leading topks con- 
nected with the proeperity of the Colony, and from it I do not hesitate to 
take the annexed abstract : — 

" Prom the commencemeot of Che year 1828, when a cenana of the populatioa 
vu taken, to the end of the jear 1 831, when the Land Fund began to be employed 
as an iaitrnniHit of immigration, the mean number of toals in the Colon; was 
43,900, and the meaui aaoaal Talae of itaeipral* 183,9001.; avengitig little mora 
tiiMi il. per head. 

" From the lat of Januaiy, 1882, to (he Slat of December, 1846, the mean popa- 
latioD vas 110,000, and the mean value of our exports 878,0001. ,- aieiaging nearlj 
s;. per head. 

" Aocording to (hew reaald, then, the prodactiTe powm of the population, man 
for man, have been more than doubled bj the oopioui infiuion of free labour. 

" But i4 from the aggregate amount of our eiporta, we turn to oar great staple 
the fleeoe, ve ehall find this encouraging concluuon made out erea still more 
strikingly. Grouping together the jeari inlerrening irom cenaas to censue, we learn 
from official data, that in the four;e_-a 1828—1831, the mean annual export of 
wool was ^ round numbers) 1,036,000 lb. ; and diiCtibuting this quantity equally 
smoDgtt the mean population, etated abore, we hara an aierage prodaetioD of 
23-6 lb. per head. 

"In the next four jean, 1832— 1836, the mean population wM 63,600 bouIe^ 
and the mean export 2,348,000 lb., areiaging 369 lb. per head. 

" In the next five ycara, 1836—1840, the mean population was 100,800, and 
the mean export 6,908,000 lb., averaging 58'6 lb. per head. 

" Inthelait group, the Gve yean 1841— 1B45, the mean population waa 166,000, 
and the mean export 12,236,000 lb., avera^ng 74 lb. per head. 

" Comparing etich of the last thiee groupe of years with Chat irhich preceded the 
immigration eyetcni, we find that in the group, ending with 1836, Che production of 
each head of the population had increased by more than 66 per cent. ; in that, end. 
ing with 1840, by more than 148 per cent. ; and in that, ending with 1846, by more 
than 218 per cent. In other worda, the utmost rata of prodactiTeoeaa, ever reached 
under the whole ayatem of forced conrlct labour, in re)(aid to wool, was about 
23t lb. for each member of the community ; while under the more moral and in. 
dustrioiu ajatem of free labour, it has reached upwards of three tiiaee that quantity, 
or 74 lb." 

It is veiy geneially acknowledged that one of the beat means of 
relieving the present, and guarding ag^nat future exigencies, would be to 
promote emigration ; but, in doing this, it is our duty to consult the welfare 
of those wliom necessity drives &om the land of their fore&theis. We are 
bound, aa far as we can, to see that they will be provided with a suitable 
settlement. The efforts of productive industry, combined with local 
advantages, beyond all doubt must continue to operate in &vour of our 
Australian Colonies, thus affording healthy and highly remunerative 
employment to any part of our population disposed to go abroad. The 
prec«ding pages exhibit, as far as my confined limits have allowed me, the 
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capabilitee, leadii^ interests and present state of the several divisions, and 
what has alread; been accomplished in each may be taken as an 
auspicious indication of what ma; yet be done by all. 

As r^ards the preference of country for the emigrant, therefore, 
there cannot be a doubt. In such a land of plenty as Australia, or 
indeed South Africa, as I shall hereafter show, the caie-wom labourer 
might find a comfortable home and a hearty welcome among his own 
countrymen, where we need not dread that he or his children would 
hereafter be found in the ranks of our enemies. To aid emigration to 
Australia and South A&ica, is thus to encoun^e the pursuits of industiy 
among Britons located eiar from us — to befilend the helpless at home, 
and at the same time encourage our manufactures and cherish our mercan- 
tile navy. Independent of other consideratdons of pubhc interest, by 
adding to the population of those Colonies, we sbould enhance the value 
of the land already located, and proportionably increase the facilities of 
selling more ; we should supply work and bread to thousands of our 
industrious countrymen, whose services are not needed at home, while the 
wealth thus realised would flow in a fiiller stream into our harbours. 

It would be impossible to anticipate all the results which hereafter 
may be expected to follow from a well -combined and well-directed plan of 
emigration, on the basis as above set forth; but the certain and visible 
consequences, already enumerated, are so momentous that the bare 
reflection upon them is sufficient to stimulate the exertions of eveij phi- 
lanthropist and well-wisher of hia country. The demand for labour in 
Australia and South A&ica also is so general, and so pressing, that the 
most vigorous efforts should be made to supply the deficiency, and the 
Ministers of the Crown are too enlightened — too patriotic — to wish to 
check or retard the development of those resources which, through the 
intelligence and activity of the settlers in both, begin te be unfolded. It is 
therefore confidently to be hoped that the Colonial Department vrill 
cordially concur with, and aid the wool-growing Colonies, in obtaining that 
kind of rural labour which they so urgently require, and without which 
they cannot rise in a manner commensurate with their several capabilities. 

That a strong dispoaitioQ exists on the part of the Australian settlers 
te have the labour question forced upon the attention of the Government 
at home, appears evident from what took place at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales on the 17th of last May. On 
that day Mr Cooper presented a petition from the inhabitants of the town 
and District of Geelong, prayii^ the Council to take steps to prevent the 
renewal of transportation to the Colony, on any terms. The petition was 
signed by upwards of 1,000 persons, and it had one peculiarity about it — 
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the persons signii^ it had placed opposite their signatureB the number of 
children they had to represent, and he found that no lees a number than 
3,396 children were thus represented. 

The same gentleman afterwards moved — " That a select committee, 
consisting of seven members, be appointed to consider and report upon the 
present demand for labour in the Colony, and the best means of obtaining 
an adequate supply of the same; to report within two months." In 
bringing this subject forward, the honourable member remarked that he 
had placed this motion on the paper for discussion, on a previous day, but 
postponed it in compliance with the wish of honourable members that 
a subject of such great importance should be discussed in a full House. 
He should not anticipate, in the few observations he felt called on to make, 
that any objection would be made to this motion — ^it seemed indeed to 
him almost a matter of course that such a committee should be appointed. 
It had been a custom, not only in the present, but in the old Council, to 
appoint a Committee to report on the best means of obtaining the emigra- 
tion of free labour to this Colony from the mother-country. True, such 
Committee had not been appointed last year, but the ciy throughout the 
Colony for a supply of labour was now so urgent, that he felt the Council 
would not be regarded by the Colonists as doing their du^, if they did not ■ 
make this subject take a prominent place in their deliberations. He 
believed that they were all agreed that labour was wanted, though they 
might and did differ exceedingly as to what sort of labour it was to be, and 
where it was to be procured. Some there were who thought they might 
get labour nearer at hand than sending home for it; but it was not the 
intention or object of the present motion to introduce other labour than 
such as the mother-countiy could furnish. He had been informed, how- 
ever, that it was intended to move an amendment by which the inquiry 
would be extended as to the means of introducii^ labour at a cheaper rate. 

The great difficulty which presented itself at the outset of the inquiry 
was, that they were without the fimda to import labour; but be was not 
without hope that, when they had received answers from the interior and 
distant parts of the Colony, where the want was felt most pressingly, 
they might be enabled to strike out some oourae by which this most 
important object might be achieved. They ought not to forget that his 
EsceUency had in the early part of the year been induced, at the si^- 
gestion of many Colonists, to reconimend to her Majesty's Govenuuent 
the renewal of emigration to a cert^n fixed extent ; but although this 
might aid in relieving present difficulties, it was not that steady and 
copious supply, the necessity of which to the prosperity of the Colony was 
90 strongly made mention of in the openii^ speech of his Excellency, 
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He IruBtad then that this inquii; would be entered upon in all earnest- 
ness. It was not an object connected •nith the interest of one class alone ; 
it was the interest of all. They saw by the laat census that a large portion 
of the population were engaged in various pnrsuite, into each of ^rtiicli 
this great want entered. It had been wrested as an expedient to obtain 
labour, that a tax should be levied for that purpose ; but, be beUevod, were 
the &tal restrictions on the sale of land removed; were the Tnininrnnn pice 
reduced to a Mr and reasonable rate, that the proceeds of the Land Fund 
would f^n ahordy be amply sufficient for the purposes of inunigration. 
But, if the present price of land was to be kept up, if they were to be 
still prohibited from the purchase of land, he could see no alternative but 
that they must resort to a tax. To a tax, however, there was an objection, 
as it nsi^t be u^d that individuals would be called on to pay it who 
were not interested in the importation of labour. As long as the present 
high price of land was kept up, it would not sell ; the capitalists of 
England would not come out for its purchase. The smaU eetder or the 
saving mechaiuc would not buy it ; and, therefore, apart from the sale of 
land affording the means of procuring labour, it was in itself a question 
second only in importance to that of immigration — a question which he 
' hoped some other honourable member would shortly take up, and that a 
reiterated appeal agiunst the present system would be made to the Home 
Grovemment. 

He had spoken of the different classes of the Colony, and in looking 
at the census of laat year, he had been surprised to find so small a dis- 
proportion between the Tnnin great interests of the Colony. He found 
there were engaged in trade and commerce, 9,264 ; in agriculture, 13,950 ; 
as shepherds and stockmen, 19,077 ; as horticulturists, 943 ; as house- 
servants, 10,643. The point to which he wished to draw the attention of 
the Council was the first part of this analysis. The main interests of the 
Colony, the pastoral and agricultural interests, must lai^uish if not sup- 
plied with labour. It wae not so much a very large immigration that was 
wanted, as a continuous and steady one — a regular supply, which should 
enable these interests to pn^ress and extend, instead of being brought to 
a stand-still, as they were at present. To obtain this vrant, a tax would 
not be so ol^ectionable, were they not suffering under the woiking of on 
experiment introduced by persons not intereeted in the wel&re <£ the 
Colony, and which could only end in ruin if peraisted in. 

He knew that it was said by some that they could not afford to pay 
for labour, but he could not agree with the doctrine thus propounded. 
Each ship that brought imm^rants also brou^t capital, perhaps not so 
much as the cost, but approachii^ to it. There was also an advantage in 
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the manner in \rhich it was propoeed to introduco labour now, to the 
syBtem on whicli it was fbrmeriy introduced — it was not propoeed to pay &a 
them in hard cash, but in debentures. The shtp-maaters could receive 
tfaeeo debeolures and take them home as a remittance, bearing interest 
during the v(^«ge ; and if the owners did not chooae to keep them, th^ 
would be easily disposed of at a premium to those who eagerly snatch at 
the opporbmit; of investii^ their maaej in them. When too they looked 
at the state (^Uielabouring classes at home — the destitution that prevailed — 
when they considered the contrast between (he superabundance of fi)od 
over populatioa here, and the overwhelming mass of pauper population 
over the supply of food at home — he could not but think that this effort 
ou^t to be made, and that it would not be made in vain. He luqwd 
that this consideration would ttot escape the eye of the Secretaiy of State, 
and that he would also recollect that on sending the pauper here, thej 
made him a pauper no longer, but at once made him a, cmieumer of 
Biitish merchandise and an employer of British labour. 

In offering to the pubhc a wortt like the present one, and more especially 
while treating that part of my subject now under consideratioii, I could 
not well abstain from saying a few words reepectdng tiie abor^ines. 
Several tracts have been published and reports made on the means best 
adapted to benefit their condition, but, after all, I regret to say, that in this 
humane undertaking no substantial pn^rees has been made.* Even the 
aid of missionaries has been called in, and, imitating the original plan ctf 

* Tlie attention of men of Bcienee, both in Engluid and Fnmoe, of Iat« ;eua has 
been directed to the importance of procuring rtatistical and descriptive accoonte of 
the TUioui trihei conMitating the teas ravilised portion of mankind. In the earlier 
timBB this object waa rerr much neglected in AuBtialia ; but, thanta to the enter- 
priaing effbrte of well-knovn exploren, among whom the nameg of Mitchell, Leichaidt, 
Sturt and Ejie itand fbiemost, a large man of Tulaable informBtion hae recenClj 
been collected Mgalding the wandering and scattered natives of the interior, which, 
last year, Ur W. W«etg>rtb embodied in a " Report on the Condition, Capabilities, 
and Prospects of the AoBtmlianAboripneB," published at Melhoume in 1846, and of 
•hich I gladly avail myself. A Select Committee of the Lepalative Council of New 
South Vales wu also iqipoiuted in August, 1845, "to consider the condition of the 
aborigines, and the hest means of promoting their welfkie ;" but, alUiough paint wen 
(■ken to collect infbrmati<»i, it has not led to an; apedfic results. Certain sums of 
money are besides every year appropriated out of the revenue of the same Colony 
for the service of the aborigines. That so appropriated in 1S44 was 3,0311. 9s. Srf., 
and laid out in the following manner: — viz., salaries to protei^n, medical 
officns and serrants, 1,692/. I6s. 5d. ; provisions for aborigines, 863L 16>. Sid. ; clothing, 
221. 4«. 6il. ; medicines uid medical attendances, 29f. 8i. ei/. ; misoeUaneouB, 1202. lOi. Irf.; 
blankets, 2791. Si.7'i.; tobacco, pipes, brass plates, and tomahawks, 181. lOs-lOtt; 
total, 3,1)312. aM.6d. 
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the Spaniards, adopted throu^ the strenuous eSbrte of the lienevolent 
Laa Osaaa on behalf of the Indians of Mexico and Pem, in our Austra- 
lian Colonies we have established Protectorates, with the riew of watching 
over the interests, and, as &r as the public have been led to believe, 
calling from the wilderness a rude but still an interestdng race of human 
beings, generaU; acknowledged to be susceptible of civilisation, and now 
gradually dislot^ed from their original abodes b; the progressive advance 
of European colonisation. 

The Australian aborigines, located near our frontier settlemente, are in 
feet rapidly disappearii^, either through disease or despair, the Burvivors 
becoming intermixed with other tribes dwelling more towards the interior, 
or in tiose parta which we have not yet been able to approach.* When 



• The Tan Diemeu's lAnd aboriginea, who had been cajllected and located on 
Hinders Island, in January, 1845, were reduced to 67 persona; namely, 22 adult 
nales, 2fi woman, 5 Twjs and G prla. In an official report on their condition, i( 
was stated " that they had ceased to multiply, and were a subdued, indolent, bat 
not iutmctable race," aod ae their establishjnent waa maintained at the expense of 
l,600t per annum, the Finance Committee of the Colony recommended, as a 
measure of economy and a change by no means unacceptable to the unfortunates 
themselves, that tbej should be brought back to Van Diemen's Land. The com- 
mittee, eonndering that nothing could now be apprehended from them, also sug- 
geated that a convenient residence might be secured for them either at Bruni Island, 
or in some relinquished barroctB of the interior. The causes of the defrease among 
the Australian abongines are various; viz., mutual wars and hostile encounters with 
the whites ; vices and diseases introduced by Europeans ; infanticide, and more re- 
motely, as they are driven into the interior and to a greater distance &om the sea, 
a diminution in the means of subsistence. Count Strzelecki, who devoted a small 
chapter to the aborigines of Australia, with the mind of a philosopher enumei&te^ 
other causes, but all w^o have had personal intercourse with them, and studied theit 
habits, agree that they do not want for good humour and contentment, but that they 
live in an abject state of miseiy, often eiposed to the severest privations. Where 
Gah can be obtained, it is their principal food. Some tribes eat the feiD root and the 
mumong, a small nutritious root, having a leaf like the parsnip, and the growth of 
which some Colonists are of opinion is now reduced through the grasing of sheep 
and cattle. The kangaroo, together with other indigeuons animals luid birds, ii also 
fast disappearing, and the supply of gum, used as food, diminishes in cozkaequenoe of 
the exportation of mimosa bu'k. In winter the indigenous natives suffer dreadAilly. 
Women, with mfants tied (« their backs, may be seen gathering grubs, roots, shell- 
fish and gum, and often, both by night and by day, in the water spearing eels or 
entrapping crayfish. The proportion ot the New South Wales temtory that in a 
general sense may be termed " occupied," extends over an area of 320,000 squHS 
miles, and is estimated to contain 21,000 abori^es. The Northern part, now ex- 
ploring, seems the most thickly peopled. Dr Leichardt says that, in that direction, 
the banks of the rivers appeared comparatively well inhabited, as he and his com- 
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tbe results before us are duly wei^ied, it is impossible not to come to &6 
conclusim that, in the systom pursued towards these people, there has bem 
all along Bome radical defect — some palpable error, which it is not my 
province to trace, however much I may lament the consequences. Our 
object now ought to be to remedy things as they are, and as we find Ihem, 
without inculpating the past. 

The many different races, of which the humaji family is composed, 
are distii^iiished from each other by certain anatomical and physiological 
marks, easily discernible in the Australian aborigines. These people are 
scattered over the land in small tribes, alike in habits, propensitjes end, 
as far as we know, physical condition, but probably differing in language 
and rel^on, as their origin may have been various. They reeemble each 
other in the forms of social life, and, according to the reports of those who 
have approached them, in sympathies and antipathies. Although in tlto 
very earliest stage of development, still amidst their rude, complicated and 
superstitious forms of social existence, we find something rocommendable 
in them — something that might be turned to advantage. With the 
scanty information which we possess it would be difficult to determine 
their moral character, filled as it is with contrarities ; but, reducing the 
question to the test of practice, it must be acknowledged that they are 
hardy, can be made laborious and not maUciously disposed. They have 
their wars among themselves, to carry on which it would seem that we 
occasionally supply them with tomahawks ; but it has not been noticed 
that cannibalism prevails among them, although they are chained with 
infanticide. '<' In their habits and food they differ materially &om the 
Pacific islanders, rather resembling the natives of Afidcan descent. They 
have been tried on &rms, and their children taught the first rudiments in 



IB fiaheri«8, wells of &eah water and the remans of vege- 
tiible food, prepared for preservation. Captun Sturt, who peaetrated into the sterile 
and desolate centre of Australia, gives an ioterestiiig twcoun( of several tribes be 
met on the way, thicU; planted on the grasay banks of rivers and creeks. In Hora- 
ton Ba; there is B division of 4,000 sools, on the Unrrumbidgee one of 2,000, 
and in the Fort Philip District the whole number is set down at S,000, but in many 
places they are reduced to 60, GO and in some instances to 10. In Governor 
Uacquarie's time there were 400 oocupying the Southern coast of Fort Jackson, of 
whom 4 only now remain. 

■ Those who have closely watehed the prevalence of this crime among the Ana- 
tialians, assure us that the half-caste infuits ace the most exposed to this late; and it 
has been remarked that, although it is known that numbers of this class have been 
bom, still one alive is very seldom seen. Female infants, of (be pure lace, in a very 
la^ proportion are also destroyed. 
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Colonial edioola. There have been repeated iuBtancee of tfaeir unalring 
good ehepherda, bultock-driyera and agricultural eervante. Their boldness 
and espertiKBB in whaling often have been remariied. 

In Apiil, 1844, Mr Bobinson, the chief Protector of Abor^ines, under- 
took an expedition into the interior, leaving Melbourne, and proceedii^ 
East by way of Western Port, Gipps' Land, the Maoeroo Plains and 
Twofold Bay, and returned over the snow-clad Australian Alps, after 
performing a joomey of ii,200 milee. In the course of this tour he had 
intercourse with various native tribes, from whom he learned that their mutual 
wars had made fearfiil havoc in their numbers. A ottce-powerlul tribe, located 
between Western Port and Wilson's Promontory, had been estenninated 
by die successive attacks of its neighbours from Gipps' I.Biid, while the 
same'cause had nearly depopulated the country round Twofold Bay. He 
venereal disease and ophthalmia were also thinnii^ their ranks. In Gi]^' 
Land, Mr BobLnsoa found several aborigines from the Middle District 
regulariy employed as shepherds and bullock-drivers by the settlers. One 
of their number, he reports, even surpassed the ordinary class of European 
ferm-servanta, and as such was receiving w^es at the current rate. He 
commends the quickness of vision and espertuess of these people, employed 
in the whalii^ operations of Twofold Bay, and records an instamie of their 
comage and devotedness which occurred during the shipwreck of a steamer 
off Broulee, when two of the blacks, residing in the neighbourhood, plunged 
through the surf and succeeded in saving the passengers. In 1845, the 
Protector again set out on an excursion into the interior, attended only by 
one native, proceeding to the River Wimmera, Mount Ampiles and Lake 
Hindmaish. Thence he journeyed into the South Australian territory, 
vimfed the extinct volcano of Mount Gambier, and returned to Mel- 
bourne by the way of Mount Napier. He met with several parties of 
aborigines, dwelling in the South-East part of South Australia, whom he 
describee as a fine able-bodied race, living in huts constructed of reeds. 
Some huts were strongly built of logs, in the form of a bee-hive. The sub- 
sistence of these tribes seemed to be chieSy derived from the roots of the 
bulrush, frogs, grubs and fresh-water muscles, the shells of which were 
seen in large quantities. In February and March the natives round the 
Wimmera prepare a luscious drink from Laap, a sweet exudation from 
the leaf of the MaUee. This ia the occasion of a festival and the adjusting 
of disputes. They carry water in opossum skins, with the fur turned 
inwards. The aborigines seen by the Protector appeared peaceable and 
well-conducted. He contends that the abduction of the native women by 
die Colonists is the principal cause of border strife. 

The aborigines of New South Wales and Tan Diemen's Land, observes 
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Count Strzalecki, bear respectively the etamp of different families, together 
with such vanations as the nature of the climate and other conditicms of 
life nii^t impress upon the human frame. Thus in New South Wales, 
where bathing is a luxury and heat promotes perspiration, the faair of the 
natiTes is smooth and glossy, the skin fine and of one uniform colour ; 
iriiereaB in Van Diemen's Land, owing to the greater coldness of the 
climate, the skin of the nadve appears scaly and is sutgect to a cutaneous 
disease. In the Australian the fecial ai^e is between 75 and 86 deg.; 
the forehead low, eyes large and fax apart, nose broad and flat, mouth 
wide, with lai^ white teeth and thick hpe, the lower jaw imusually short 
and widely expanded anteriorly. The mammte of the female are not 
spherical in shape, but pyriform, and soon after maniage become flaccid 
ana elongated. The male is adroit and flexible in the motions of his body, 
and in the act of striking with the club, or throwing a spear, bis attitudes 
are remarkably graceful. 

So Uttle is known of their language among the settlers, that no one on 
the spot has yet ventured to give us any idea of it in print ; and it is 
questionable whether the want of information oq this subject is not, to a 
certain extent, discreditable to the Government. It is, however, admitted 
that there is either a difference of language or a diversity of dialect, as it 
frequently happens that the natives of one tribe do not understand those of 
another. Early in 1845, Koort Kimip, a native, was apprehended and 
brought to trial for a murder, said to have been attended with atrocious 
circumstances ; but, owing to the want of an interpreter and the conse- 
quent inabih^ of the court to instruct the prisoner in the nature of the 
proceedings, he was remanded to prison until the necessaiy asfflstance 
could be procured. This difficulty it was expected would have been over- 
come by the attendance of one of the Aborigines' Protectors, who was sent 
for, when, after several months' trial, this salaried gentleman intimated that 
without a knowledge of the prisoners language, which he was obliged to 
admit he did not possess, be should never be able to make him competent 
to undergo bis trial, or convey to him the det^ls of the evidence whidi 
might be adduced against him, blether widt his answers to the court. 
Under the Habeas Corpus Act, the prisoner was entitled to his discharge ; 
bnt, from his peculiar position and the alleged atrociiy of the crime, the 
Judge remanded bim to prison until the Executive Government or the 
L^pslature should make some provision ftir dealing with cases of this 

This case is here stated almost in the same words as those m which 
it was recorded in one of the most respectable journals on the spot, and 
under the eyes of the court. That such an occurrence as this should 
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have happened in the fifly-seventh year of our possession of the couuti^, 
and with the servicea of paid protectors and misaioiiaries at the call of the 
GoTemment, ia really strange, if not unaccountable. By means of lan- 
guage we mi^t trace the reJatioDS of one tribe of these people with 
another, and foDowing up their mixturea and migrations, if any such have 
occurred, retraco them back to their origin. This, it may be said, is mere 
matter of science ; but, let me ask, how can jou hold intercourse with a 
being of another hemisphere, unleaa you comprehend his speech? The 
communicatjott of his inward feelings, the expression of his thoughts by 
means of words uttered, is common to man in all the different stages of 
physical, mental and social development, however low those stages may 
be. From his language we learn the structure and disposition of his 
mind — his prevailing passions and their tendencies ; and if no monum^tal 
record of any kind has been preserved, we thus become acquainted with 
the histoty of the nation or tribe to which he belongs, because we can 
then avail ourselves of tradition, the only substitute left, and one to which 
the very rudest nations yet discovered were found to have resorted. A 
language, almost may it be said, is imperishable. To destroy one, is to 
destroy the nationality of the people speaking it. This avowedly has been 
the object of some conquerws, but rarely have they attained it. When 
the Spanish and Portuguese missionaries, in either South America, India, 
or China, proposed to maJie converts, they began by learning the language 
of the indigenous races whom they were about to address. 

And have we adopted this rule in Australia? Of the manner in 
which the aborigines of that country construct their huts, the mate- 
rials used for their clothii^, their rude arts, food and such hke, 
we have been told something ; but of their religion, and even of their 
music, the most vague and unsatdsfactoiy accounts are transmitted to 
us. Count Straelecki observes that the rel^on and Government 
of the Austrahan aborigines is still involved in mysteiy : but in the 
fifty-ninth year of possesion why does this happen so? The same 
distinguished foreigner goes on to give us a description of their religion, 
which may be summed up in these words : — They recognise a God, 
whom they call " Great Maker," regarding themselves as his slaves; and 
hence probably they entertain no feeling of obUgatJon or gratitude for the 
gift of life or their other enjoyments, considering that it is the Great 
Maker's duty to supply them with these. They believe in a fiiture im- 
mortality of happiness, and place their heaven in the locality of the stars. 
They do not dread the Deity. Their feare are reserved for the evil spirit, 
who counteracts the work of the Great Master, and consequently it is to 
the evil spirit that their propitiatory worship is directed. So far Count 
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Straelecki ; but another gentleman residing in the mterior. and conse- 
quently a settler, and who lately made some minute inquiriea as to the 
religious belief and institutiong of the natives of the Southern parts of 
Ansbnlia, has developed a strange system, which, aa exhibiting three 
distinct persons in the creative and governing power of the world, affords 
some analogy ta the Christian &ith. A summary of this singular creed 
is recorded in Mr Weslgarth's Commercial, Statistical, and General 
Report on the District of Port Philip for the half-year ended July 81st, 
1845, and as a curiosity I place it, as I lind it, in a note below,« merely 



* " The Father is self-created, omnipolent — the oeator of all thingi. He ii seated 
on an unnieDse cluTStalliQe throne, at a raet distuice towards the North- Eaat, and 
BuTTounded b; countleeB prismatic rajB. 2. The Son is equal aa regsj-ds omnisdence. 
The Father, from a ' lonesome ' feeling, created him in hie own likenesa, from a liquid 
rsKmbling blood, which he obeerred in the firmament ; he acts u a mediator for 
men with Qod, walchea over thur Tarioiu actions, and finall; brings the dead to hia 
Father's judgmeot-seat^ where thej lecMve their sentence for etemal happinesa or 
misery. 3. The third person is of a semi-divine, semi-human nature. He was the 
first man, was epedall; o-eated, and is immortal and omnisinent. Be ia reTered for 
his Tirtnes, and is the declared enemj of wicked men, whose misdeeds he reports to 
the Son, who ag^ tiuianite the Toluminous record to the Father, 

" Hearen is described as a delightful abode, where the noise of dancing and shout- 
ing maj be heard at a vaat distance — equal to that of Melbourne &om Sydney. In 
the abode of the wicked, od the other hand, the noise is by no means less loud, but 
of a much lesB agreeable character ; endlesB torments arc awarded to the unhappy 
inmates, in the presence of hideous dsiila, and in the midst of ererlaating fire. The 
dread of thia place appears to hare a aensibly-reBtraining infiaence upon the conduct 
of the nativea 

"The fate of the women beyond the present life is inrolred in doubt. It 
appears, bowcTor, to have been decided by the men that they do not enter the same 
iuture abode with themaelvea, being excluded from that quarter because (iod had 
neither wife nor mother. The sacred mysteries of the futh are supposed to be 
entirely onknowo to the female sex. 

"Such is the substanoe of the notes gathered on this subject by a highly-respect- 
able witness ; but the degree of aedit to be attached to these details mast depend 
in a great measure on several circumstances which do not appear in the account, 
namely, the knowledge which the natives who were questioned may have picked up 
coticeming other religious systems than their own, the degree in which the language 
used on the occasion of inquiry was mutually understood, and the words and manner 
in which the questions were put to the aborigines.^' 

To the above I might adil, that Mr Eyre, iu his paper read before the Ethno- 
logical Society, observed that the natives of the Hurray entertain the belief that 
there are four indiiiduals, called Nuon^-, who live among the clouds aud never 
die. Of these superior powers, the Father, who is omnipotent and of a benevolent 
character, created the earth and its various objects. The iVoereifeara joined by the 
souls (literally shadows) of men after death, and they are thenceforward immortal. 
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obBerving that, if such are the notions preTeiling among any of the 
Auslzalian tribes, it would warrant the conclusion that, at eome early 
stage of their exietenco, they moat bave had Christian missionaries amoi^ 
them, who, after an imperfect tuition, died or took their departure. If 
such miaaionariee ever did tread the Aastrslian territory, they could have 
been no other than Porti^eee. I am assured by a competent antbority, 
entitled to my fuUeat confidence, that firom researchM carefully instituted 
by himself in the historical records of Portugal, he is perfectly satisfied 
that in 1528 the Sovereigns of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, placed 
themselves under the protection of the Portuguese, who, taking their 
departure thence in 1525, discovered the Eaatem coast of New Holland; 
but it is not said that they landed any missnonaries there.* 

And is it not surprising that, up to the preeent time , we do not know 
whether the same religion and language prevail in the Southern, 
Northern and Western divisions of Anstraha ? When one reflects upon 



Hi Weetgarth, in Mb little work above quoted, wmarka that " the dascription pven 
by the abonginee of thedi religioufl Ideu Appear vague and ondefinedr and difibrent 
among the separate tribes. In pursuing inquiriee on this subject (he adds) there 
must be great difficulty on both sides in comprehending the pcedse nature both of 
the qusBtiona and answera ; but the mves and paintings, discovered bj Captain Grey, 
ore a curious drcumstanoe in the religious indications of the abiHigiiiea, and betoken 
more of system and reflection, in their mindsj than might be e&pccted from their 
appearance and general characteristics." In these abservations Mr Westgarth quotes 
the authority of Hr Hull, in his " Bemarls," page 28, where sketches of the punt- 
inga alluded to are given. 

* This drcumstance is mendoned bj Portuguese writen on the esiiy aSaiis of 
India, who refer to sketches thai taken of the coast and Portuguese names ^veu 
to remarkable points. This will appear ttnnge to those persons who have hitherto 
thought that the Dutch fint visited New Holland. Earl; is the 17th century they 
cert^nly traced the K. and W. parts, as well as the S. extremity, in 1842, aa Cook 
did the B. and S. S. ridee in ITTO ; but the Portuguese had put it) their claim to 
the merit of having discovered the E. division a century before the Dutch hoisted 
their flag in thoae seas. On the 7th of July, 1307, (he learned Barbii du Socage, at 
a sitting of the French Institute, read a memoir, afterwuds printed in the JAnitcw, 
for the putpoee of showing that the Portuguese actually did discover and sbetdi the 
Eastern side of Kew Holland towards the year 1525. After referring to Portuguese 
authoritiej ou the sutgect, he says that the Court of Ushon lost the papers relating 
to this discovery through the infidelity of Hanuel da Bilva, Bishop of Viieu, who 
absconded, carrying with him muiy valuable papers fiom John Ill's cabinet, confided 
to hia care. This lenegade, it is well known, sought an asylum in Fiance, where he 
disposed of Ms spoU, in proof of which H. du Bocsge proceeds to remark that the 
part of the coast of New Holland, alluded to, is laid down in certain French H8. 
atlasea still preserved, and bearing the dates of 1642, 1647 and 1665, wherein the 
names affixed aie Portuguese. 
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die immense pains taken to esfdore die botany of AuBtra&a, -t" to trace 
and delineate the coast, and also to find out new r^ons fear setttement, 
the mind ia stntck with something like a melancholy surprise that so 
little has been done to collect iacts, from which, by reasoning and induc- 
tion, no mi^ arriTe at results which certainly must be considered as 
Taluable and serviceable as the history of an 'tnft la and plants, because 
they bear ao intimately upon the highest interests of human nature. 

Of their social institutions we do know a little more. StJ^ecki 
obscaree that there are three social gradaticms, or classes, amimg the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, and that these successive steps are attained through 
^e and Edelity to the tribe. The highest class, conaiating commonly of 
the aged few, ia the only one that ia initiated into the religious mystenes, 
and entrusted with l^e regulation of the af^uis of the tribe. The meet 
ings of this class are of a sacred and secluded character. On one of these 
occaaions the Count himself was warned off &om the vicinity, and could 
not without personal dai^r have approached within ten miles of the 
meeting. 

It bas already been remarked that the abor^ines are divided into a 
number of tribes, some much more numerous than others, but the largest, 
as &r as has yet been ascertained, seldom consistmg of more than !^00 or 
300 individuals ; but these tribes, whether large or snudl, weak or power- 
ful, are always perfecdy distinct, aeparate from and independent of (me 
another, each iuhabitii^ a tract of country of Its own. The general con- 
trol and manf^ement of aftairs appears to be, by mutual consent, lodged 
in the hands of the adult males of each trilie. From this state of perfect 
isolation, for so many centuries, great ignorance mnst prevail, when they 



■ Besidea tbe names of botuiigts already mentioned, it maj be proper to add 
that SL Jules Veireans, n Frenchman, who haa for the last fire yean been travel- 
ling ia Auatralia and Van Diemen'g Luod, lias juat returned to Paris nith a coUee- 
tionof more than 115,000 Bpedmena of natural liiatory, among which are man; 
speciea hitherto onknown. Thia gentleman waa aent out npon thia special misaion 
bj the Directors of the Museum of Natural Hiatoiy in Paris, and hia valuable GoUee- 
tion is Dov deposited in tbdr establiahmeat. The reader will have been prepared 
to admit that the scope (or researches of this kind in Australia is almost unbounded ; 
and although in Van Diemen's Land, Labillardifre, Brovn and Cunningliam pre- 
ceded the new commiaaioner, sent oat hj a learned corporation in Prance, and there 
laboured with great asdduit;, even after the results of th^ studies were made 
known, it was on all hands acknowledged that ample room waa still left for fliture 
gleauings. It is, however, most fervently to be hoped that M. Julee Verreaui will 
have extended his researches to other subjects besidea thoae connected with Natural 
History, as his illustrious companion, M. Alcide D'Orbignj, did, when he was sent 
out on a dmilar misuon by the esme parties to P«ni. 
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are compared with the other islanders of the Pacific, nor can there be 
anything like an identity of interests or common feeling among them. 
The difficulty of aeeembliug them and commmiing with them iqion their 
future wellare must, tlierefore, be appaxent Their mutual prejudices and 
antipathies must also be strong and general. Hence it has been remained 
that one tribe calls all others, wbo are beyond the limits of its acquaint- 
ance, " mid blackfeUows," Hoarding them nith something like contempt. 

Eveiy strainer who presents himself among them, without a special 
invitation, incurs the penalty of death ; a sanguinaiy custom attributable to 
a auperstitiaus behef that the death of any member of the tribe is occa- 
sioned by the hand of some enemy, who has come upon Hm unawares. 
Hence any strainer found within their encampment is at once supposed 
to be upon this hoetile mission. Of this wary and distrustfiil disposition 
Stizelecki offorda an iUustratiTe confirmation, in tilling ua what happened 
to himself with a tribe in Gipps' Land, encamped round a pond. The 
traveller had for several days been without wat«r, and seeing the templii^ 
fluid close at hand, gladly would he have rushed to the margin, in order to 
quench his tormentii^ thirst. His native guide, however, admonished 
faim of the consequences, thereby preventing him, when impatient and 
exhausted he sat down as near the encampment as he thought he could 
venture. After an interval of a quarter of an hour, a piece of burning 
wood was thrown to them, with which they lighted a fire and proceeded 
to cook an opossum, still reserved in their wallets. The guide then 
began gnawing the stick, occasionally stirring the fire and at times casting 
his looks sideways towards the camp. Presently a calabash filled with 
water was brought to them, and after t^peasii^ his thirst and next his 
hunger, the weaiy Count lay down on the grass and was about to fall into 
a sound sleep, when an old man came out The guide met him half-way, 
and a parley ensued respecting the Count's views in visiting that part of 
the country. The old man having returned ivith the answer, a thrilUng 
and piercing voice was next heard relating the subject to the assembled 
tribe. Silence ensued, and aft«r a short delibemtion the strainers were 
ordered off the ground — a sentence against which there was no appeal. 

From induction it has been thought that this cautious and suspicious 
feeling, on the part of these people, has some connexion with that strong 
repugnance which, it is noticed, they iovariably evince to revisiting the 
spot where one of their tribe has happened to die. Of this fact numeroias 
instances have been collected and compared. After many abortive 
attempts, several aboripnes, not long ago, were prevailed upon to clear 
some land at the German Mission, and afterwards erect upon it slab huts 
for their own abodes. Some weeks afterw^fds a death occun'ed among 
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ths paitf, trtiicb caused the bute to be deserted ; nor could any rattreaty, 
or evea the inolemency of tJae weather, induce the fugitives to return. 
The mode of disposing of the dead varies according to anceatnl cuBtom 
and the age of die deceased. One procees is by umple burial, another 
by burning the body, and a third by diying it in the sun. The lamen- 
tations for the departed are frequently prolonged beyond ^te time of 
burial, and the cries of the women may be heard by the traveller, during 
the midnight hours, as Uiey issue with strange and varied effect from the 
lonely woods. It is respectably affirmed tJmt the Fort Philip aborigines 
plaster the fiice and hair with white clay, when mooming the death of a, 
member of t^e &niily. 

Owing to the peculiar organisation of ^e Colony, causes of disagree- 
ment, strife and collision at the commencement frequently arose between 
our settlers and the natives, the most serious of which nas the enticing 
away or forcibly carrying off their women. There may have been o&ers, 
now buried in the oblivion of the forest and the waste, for the history of 
bueh-rangu^ in Australia affords a copious theme, and the details of indi- 
vidual acts, with which it abounds, are by no Paeans of a moral character.* 
Mr Dredge, who, in his capacity of Assistant Protector, acquired a large 
mass of useful information on the subject, which he published at Geelong, 
in 1845, under the title of "Brief Notices of the Aborigines," vehe- 
mently accuses (he frontier settlers of heartless cruelties towards these 
unfortunate beings ; and Mr Bobinson is equally severe, if not more 
so, mftlting some specific charges. 

From these and other causes, the origin of which it would be neithw 

• When driyeo ftoro the New Sonth Wales cowt, the natives were in the habit of 
seeking refuge in those remmlftble recesses, known in the Colony u " stonj lieBB." 
These are comniDn to the W. and B. W. of Mount Bouse, and consist of innumerable 
heape of fragments of rocks, forming hillocks or ranges, generaBy not eicseding 20 or 
60 feet in height, distributed in endless larietj and ejtending in variouB directions. 
In some puts they are spread otbt hundreds of miles, and owing to the loose and 
ragged nature of the ground these haunts are inaccessible to boreemen. In early 
times, pressed with hunger, the naiWes, if an opportunity offered, carried offeheep and 
cattle to these places, and under this proTocation the sqnattera followed, and without 
the least ceremony shot those whom they called the aggressors. The consequence 
was that the out-stations were attacked, and a perfect state of warfare kept up. 
Hence a mutual distrust was engendered, a state of thbgs in gnat measure 
attributable to the impolitic manner in which we took possession of the country, 
certainly rery different to that observed by Quaker Feno when he landed on the 
banks of the Delaware, Unfortunately, it atoo happened that the arm of the GoTem- 
ment, situated upon the coast, was too weak to repress irragularilies in the interioi, 
where, besides, no European population had collected. 
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an easy or agreeftble task to trace, it is undeniable that, in the onaetof oar 
undertaking, the abori^nes wore estranged &om, if not bitterly prejadiced 
against us ; and the rou^ mannets of the aailors, who at first held com- 
mand, mi^t not have been the beet adapted for condUatdon. The dread 
and dislike, which followed, may have given rise to at least part of that 
distrust and horror of strangers which has been attributed to other causes ; 
but still, there has been sofficient time, and ample opportunitiea, for 
these injured and wandering oatcasts of the sol to be in a situation to 
discriminate between the acts of lawless intruders and the beneficent 
wishes of the ruling power, as well as of the Colcoiiste now socially 
organised. 

When we first went to Australia, we seem only to have had one 
definite object in view, and that an extremely limited one, namely, to 
form a penal settlement and to guard it against the inroads of the owners 
of the soil. Coloniaation, as iar at least as regarded the well-being of the 
natives, was quite out of view. As our establishment gained strei^lli, 
and more land was required for the new-comers, the former occupants 
were either drivNt or fnghtened away ; and in looking into the results of 
our progress in this extended territoiy, we are compelled to admit the 
melancholy lact that, while the colonising race has made rapid strides in 
wealth, as well as in all the comforts and enjoyments which wealth can 
procure, the natives have been left to the alternative of continuing in 
their semi-savage state, removed from the hearths of their forefathers 
and their old fishing haunts, and left, as it were, dependent upon chance 
for food and raiment in wilds till now unknown to them. The conse- 
quence has been that, as before stated, they are fast disappearing from 
the lace of the earth. 

On a review of our whole transactions in this momentous aflair, it is 
impossible not to arrive at the conclusion that, in the onset, we committed 
an egregious error, and, notwithstanding the instructive lessons before us, 
that error we did not slop to repair, or even to atone for the consequences. 
Count Strzelecki, whose opinions, as coming from on enlightened and 
impartial foreigner, are entitled Jo great respect, could not refrwn from 
casting some rather severe reflectdons upon the uiomalous poUc; pursued 
by the British Government towards the abcaigines of Austraha. He 
indeed does not hesitate to delare that they should have been placed more 
directly in charge of and under the responsibility of the constituted 
authorities ; if vranted, should have been adequately supplied with food 
and clothing, and, above all, in order to render their actual position 
intelli^ble to themselves, they should have been declared a conquered 
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race. Stripped of their i^fats aa an independent people, and ejected 
from their lauds, most asam-edly this HhouLd have been done. 

We act«d differenfly with the New Zedandere ; but, even in this 
case, snd although the principles of colonisation are now better under- 
stood than they were in 1788, we committed blundet?. In the first 
amusements made by Government with the New Zealand Company, 
setting forth the general principles by which the Crown proposed to be 
guided in the mea^mres to be adopted for the colonisation and adminiB- 
tration of the new Colony, it was distinctly agreed that the reserves of 
land, destined for the natives, were to he sanctioned by Her Majesty's 
Government. Now, if a provision of this kind had not been made, the 
native population would have been reduced to a claaa of homele^ outcasts, 
as they are in Australia ; and considering the high position, althou^ 
uncivilised, which they as an independent people have alwaya held in the 
estimation of mankind, with their fine natural endowments and their 
precise social distinctions, they would have considered themselves degraded 
and naturally become our most inveterate foes. 

In the early stages of our intercourse with New Zealand, the united 
Chiefs of those islands were by the British Government regarded as the 
representatives of a free and independent State, possessing a national flag 
and worthy of enterii^ into an alliance widi Great Britain, Even when 
Lord Normanhy was in the Colonial Department, we seemingly acknow- 
leged the principle that reserves of land should be made for the original 
proprietors, as he gave instructions to Captain Hobson to the following 
effect : — " All dealings with the abor^ines for their lands must he con- 
ducted on the same principles of sincerity, justice and good faith, as must 
govern your transactions with them for the recognition of Her M^esty's 
sovereignty in the island. Nor is this aU : they must not be permitted 
to enter into any contracts, in which they might be ignorant and unin- 
tentional authors of injuries to themselves. Tou will not, for example, 
purchase from them any territoiy, the retention of which by them would 
hs essential, or highly conducive, to their own comfort, safely or sub- 
sistence. The acquisition of land by the Crown for the fiitnre settlement 
of British subjects, must be confined to such districts as the natives can 
aUenate, without distress or serious inconvenience to themselves. To 
secure the observance of this, will be one of the first duties of their 
ofBcial Protector." 

Such were the instructions prepared for the first official Protector of 
the New Zealanders ; and the principle which they contain with r^ard to 
them was always admitted at home, although in practice on the spot, it 
is to be r^retted. a door was afterwards o](cned to abuses. In the New 
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Zealand Charter, which emanated from Government towards the close of 
last year, chapter the XlVth ia entirely devoted to the aboriginea, 
defining dieir rights and establishing their Eocial position. Being brief, 
it may be better to insert it in this place, in the way of illustration, rather 
than in that division of my work which will be appropriated to New 
Zealand. 

" 1. The OoTemor-In-Chief aholl, by procl&mation, to be for tlwit purpoM isaned, 
set apart, ae he shall see occsaion, p&rticular districts of Sew Zealaiid, under the 
designation of ' Aboriginal Districts.' 

" 2. Within such districts the lawe, cuBtoms and UBOgea of the aboilginal inhabit- 
uit^ so fai B8 thej are act repugnant to the general principles of humanit;, ehaU for 
the present be maintuned. 

" 3. Within such districts such natire chiefs, or others, as shall be appointed or 
approved bj the SoTemDr-in-Chief for that purpose, shall interpret and carry into 
execution such laws, oustoma and uaagea as aforesaJd, in all cases in which the 
abori^nal inhabitants themaelres are eiclusively coneemed. 

" i. Any person, not being an aboriginal native, and htiag within anj such 
district, shsJl, daring his continuance therein, respect and observe luch native laws, 
customs and usages as aforesaid, on pain of such penalties for the violation or breadi 
thereof as may be inflicted upon him b; the sentenoe of any court, or magistrate, in 
any other part of the province within which auch aboriginal district ma; be situate. 

" S, The jurisdiction of the courts and magistrates of the entire pmince shall 
extend over the said aboriginal districts, subject only to the dutj, so incumbent on 
them, of taking notice of and giving effect to the laws, customs and usages of such 
aboriginal inhabitants as aforesaid, in respect of all such cases as aforesaid. 

" 6. In cases ariung between the aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand aloue, 
beyond the limits of the said aboriginal districts, and in whatever relates to the 
relations to and the dealings of auch aboriginal inhabitanta with each other beyond 
the same limits, the courts and ma^etratea of the entire province, or of the diatrict 
in which such cases may arise, shall enforce such native laws, customs and usages as 
aforesaid. 

" 7. The Qovemor-in-Chief may, &om time to time, contract or enlace the limits 
of any such aboriginal districts, but no such district shsll ever comprise any lands 
which the GKivemor-in-Chief may by proclamation have declared to be within the 
limits of settlement." 

And, let me now ask, did we ever observe auch consideration as this 
tovparda the Australian aborigines ? Here the tillra of the New Zealand- 
era to their lands are not only acknowledged, but, in cases arising between 
aboriginal inhabitants themselves, where interference is deemed neces- 
sary, our courts and magistrates are to " enforce sach native laws, customs 
and usages " as it is ordained shall subsist. In colonising New Zealand 
we Fecogniaed one great leading principle in reference to property, and 
upon that principle we founded such measures as were calculated to pre- 
serve and elevate the native race, whom we have seemingly been desirous 
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of retaining in a position of aa great relative advantage, after the coloniBa- 
tioa of the country shall have been effected, as during the period of their 
isolation and independence, when they were self-governed. While laying 
the foundation of the new Colony, we have be^i anxious to confer benefits 
upon the natives, and, as&i aa we can, husband their species, in the hopes 
of hereafter availing ourselves of their services. In taking possession of 
their couatry, with reserves for themselves, we acted towards the New 
Zealanders the part of powerfiil and irresistible spoliafor^ ; but, in our 
inroad, we carried with us a Christian and beneficent feeUng, and if we 
hereafter raise, instead of lowering the condition of the natives, the world 
will sanction what would otherwise be considered an unwarrantable 
agression. The experience of the past has unfortunately cast a foul stigma 
upon colonising projects generally, and almost induced a beUef that the 
inevitable consequence was to waste and exterminate the native race, 
instead of conferring upon them the benefits of civilisation and a Christian 
creed, accompanied by a just share in that temporal prosperi^ which, by 
the process of colonisation, is about to be extracted from their own here- 
ditaiy soil. 

The time is, then, come, when we must do something more for the 
Australian aborigines than has hitherto been done ; and after the evidence 
here adduced, I think that I need not dwell, for a single moment, on the 
justice and humanity of such a course. Viewing this as a question of 
policy — a mere matter of expediency, let us approach the sulgect a little 
closer, and inquire more minutely into the genei^ character of these 
neglected people, as well as their comparative aptitude for civilisation and 
employment. To do this with effect, I should first jioint out the differ- 
ence existing between the two remarkable races inhabiting the latge 
number and varie^ of islands which, properly speakii^, may be called 
the Polynesian and Australian Region, and to which in recent times the 
French have given the name of Oceania ; a des^nation which this new 
world certainly merits, not oidy on account of its position in the Great 
Pacific, but also from the originah^ of its natural character and the 
importance of the interests of which it is destined to become the centre. 

The boundaries of Oceania may be said to be those of the Great 
Ocean itself, that is, the shores of A£rica to the West, America to the 
East, the South Pole to the Sooth, and the Asiatic continent to the 
North. Upon this zone, comprising from East to West not less than 
940 duress, — that is, two-thirds of the terrestrial circumference,— are 
found scattered innumerable islands, isolated or collected in groups, of 
which some are only a rock, or masses of rocks, while others, such as 
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Borneo, Celebes, Java, Sumatra, Madagescar and New Gninea, are unong 
the largest islands known ; but there is one of them, namely, Australia, 
which, on account of its magnitude, deservedly might be classed as a con- 
tinent. This immense oceanic region is disttibuted into four different 
Bections, distinguished either by their geographical conditions or b; the 
character of the people who inhabit them. With two of these sections 
only have I to deaL The first, lying to the South, is known as Mela- 
nesia, and comprises Australia and other territories inhabited by blacks, 
while the other, situated more to the East, takes in the Great Archipelt^, 
consisting of the Society, Sandwich and New Zealand islands, inhabited 
by a race of a brown and dusky colour, in many respects approaching the 
Caucasian variety. 

Without endeavouring to trace the respective ori^ns of these two 
distinct races, it may suffice to say that, in reference to the primitive 
Australians, or insular blacka, we knew little or nothing of their condi- 
tion when we first went among them, nor do any pains seem to have been 
taken to ascertain it ; but we saw that they were bold snd dexterous Gah- 
ermen, and that to supply their wants they chiefly relied upon nature. 
Polynesia, on the other hand, when first explored, it is acknowledged, pos- 
sessed a peculiar civilisation, simple but yet for all the ends iu view 
complete; and also that they had a distinct language of their own, 
generally understood among islanders of the same section, there being 
instances on record of tribes, sepajuted from each other by an immense 
expanse of ocean, and who consequently could not have the remotest 
knowledge of each other, when placed in coramunication by Europeans, 
conversing together without more difficulty than a change of dialect mi^t 
occasion. The interest — nay, the affection, vrith which these secluded 
people inspired the navigators who discovered them, is the best proof of 
the state of civilisation at which they had arrived, and the interest which 
their appearance and general condition excited. Not one ferocious or 
venomous animal was found among them ; but they possessed the dog, 
the pig and the fowl. Their chief subsistence was derived horn the 
cocoa-nut, bread-tree, palm and sugar-cane. All their sharp instruments 
were made of stone, and for themselves their system of government could 
not be more perfect 

Such are the two primitive races among whom we are now founding 
Colonies, and certainly in some respects one is much superior to the other; 
but in rights, be it recollected, they were originally equal, and it does not 
become us to depress one while we raise up the other. I have some 
further Ulustiative iocts in store, relating to the progress in civilisation 
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already made by the New Zealanders, which I shall unfold when I come 
to diat divlsioa of the aut^ect. In the interval, then, let us see what is 
doing in Australia in this respect. 

Although ioT the present we hare no means of estimating the total 
number of aborigines aorviTing in Australia, it has nevertheless been 
aacerliBned that, <m various points contiguous to our settlements, as well 
as in the Nortbem division, with which we have only recently become 
putially acquainted, and where it was at one time the intention of Go- 
vernment to found a nevr pMial settlement, detached tribes of from 350 
to 800 have been found to exist, living in a state of quietude, and so far 
hannless that they have been visited by small numbera of whites.* The 
road from Sydney to Melbourne has frequently been traversed by parties 
of three and five persons, driving before them sheep and cattle, witbot^ 
experiencing any interraptioo on the part of the natives. Individuals, and 
more eapecially Protectors, as before menti(»ied. occasionally make long 
excursiMJs into the interior, ftj away from ffliy beaten path, and guided 
only by the compass ; but there are no late instances on record to show 
that the natives have conspired, or indeed made any desperato attempt to 
intercept them, although a few cases might be quoted of their avenging a 
personal wrong, or a white man £illii^ in an afiray, the or^in of wUch 
was periiape never salis&ctorily exjdained. Although the natives some- 
times cany off to their huta a stray sheep, when a safe chance presents 
itself, (Mid by this time no doubt they know the differaice between mutton 

• Orders were coDTej^d ont to Govtmior Sir C A, Fitiroy, in the Hon. W. B. 
OladrtoDe'B deapktcli of Hay 7th, 1846, "toeractintoaMiparateColoDj, tobecalled 
Nortii Aiwtivlia, nich of the terriCoriea oomprised within the Colon; of Mew South 
Wales w lie to the Northward of the 26th deg. of S. latitude." This new Bettlement 
WM intended m " a receptacle for coDiicta who, by pardon or b; lapse of time, had 
aequii«d their freedom (and ueusUj called emandpiata), but who might he onahle to 
find eliewhere am effective demand for thw servicei.'' With the view of fbiming 
diiB eettlement, aoonndet^e ram of moo<7 «>■ expended in lagliminniy prepara- 
tione i but on the change of Hinitten ai home it was dsteimined to abandon the 
(Hxyect, and nodce to that e%ct was given in Bail Giey's despatch of l^e IGth of 
November, 1816. In the mean while, public attention had been atronglj directed to 
that quarter, owing to its having been ascertained that the Northern division contains 
numerous resources and eitensire harbours, and might afford ea^er acoen fkan 
Sjdnej to India and the numomus islands on the way. Thus attracted, some papu- 
lation has collected there, and Port Esaington, Use new rendezvous, is gradually in- 
creasing, and, as before lemarked, is to be one of the toiichiDg.places named in the 
route bjr the India and Australia Eojal Hail Steam Packet Company (saactioaed by 
the Lords of the Admiralty) in the propoied line to Sydney, and where a dep6t of 
ooals is to he kept, wbich, when brought thither irom the Newcastle pits in New 
South Wales, it is expected may be afforded at from 2T(. to 30i. per ton. 
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Bud kangaroo and emu meat,) still they are not a maniading race. They 
ai'e distrustful, but not sptuful ; and although tbej sometimes exhibit 
symptoms of impatience when employed afar from their homes, still they 
know the uses and value of money, and mtuiy have evinced a disposition 
to earn it, or provide themselves with necessaries through their own 
labour. 

Some speak En^ish, and in a few instances it is s^d well. There ia 
indeed no defect or incapacity in the mind of an aboriginal youth, either 
as regards memoiy or quickness of perception. This is iiilly proved by the 
success of the experimental school, established for the children of abo- 
rigines at Merri-Merri Creek, where the faciU^ with which they learn to 
read has frequently been observed, as well as the readiness with which the 
young men take to various branches of agricultural and pastoral labour. It 
is on pubUc record that 40 natives, belonging to a (aibe B. of the Yarra, 
are employed in what is called the Native Police, and, as a report on this 
subject states, " from their knowledge of locality, quickness of perception, 
endurance of iatigue, and facility in procuring water and sustenance, of 
great utili^ to travellers." As reported by the Goulbum Bench of Ma- 
gistrates, Messrs M'Arthur, in 1885, employed two as shepherds; and 
according to the magistrate of Western Port District, about 15 or 30 are 
similarly engaged in his locality, and paid in rations and clothing. During 
harvest-time, the Berrima tribes are employed in reaping, which they do 
very well, and remunerated with money, clothing, tea, sugar and tobacco.- 
Mr Rolleston, a magistrate on Darling Downs, declared that he found his 
own black servant more generally useful than any European could be,* 

It must at the same time be acknowledged that, although tractable, 
these people are difficult to mam^ and fix in any one pursuit or under- 
taking. It is in the Colonies acknowledged that there have been frequent 
instances of strong personal attachment, on their part, towards parties who 
have taken them into their service, more particularly when they have been 
detaclied from their own tribe at an early period. Occasionally, however, 
they disap^iear after a time, and are found to have returned to their 
former comrades, resuming their old ancestral habits, and seemingly not 
r^retting the loss of the comforts of civilised life ; but these are dif&culties 

* Hr Bjre describea the cluntcter of the aborigmal AaBtralian as fi&uk, open 
and confiding ; and, when once on temiB of intiuuKy, marked b; a freedom and fear- 
teeanes9 which by no means countenance the impreseion, bo genecall; enMrtuned, of 
his treachery. The apparent inconsistency here (he adds) U in expecting fivm th« 
native the same rules of thought, together with the game motives of action, which 
prerail among dviliaed men, and regarding as treachery that conduct which is simply 
the resolt of a ladically-nncliBngsd mind and habit*. 
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in Uie way of civilisation by no means ro great as those which we have expo- 
rienced with the various castea in India. Mr Dunlop, the magiatrato of 
Wotlombi, avers that the " women are as modest in demeanoDi, and ^te 
as moiallj conducted as the native, or otherwise free women." 

In New South Wales we began, at an early period, with missions at 
the expense of the Colony, established with the view oF leclaiming these 
people ; but on some paints they now seem to be discontinued, although 
ncfce have beai opened in other directions. The following table, taken 
frrai the Report of the Committee named by the Legislative Council of 
the Ci^cny, shows the expenses of these several missions, &om the 1st of 
January, 1621, to June 30th, 1845. 



Aboriginal Native Inititutlon, 1821 to 1833 
loquiij under Lieutenuit O. Ssdlier, 1826 and 1827 
Hiauon at Lake Hacquarie, 1827 to 1641 
Hbsioii at Wellington Vallej, 1832 to 1843 
Qnnnan Mission at MoreUin Bay, 1838 to 1843 
Wedejui Miiaioii at Port Fhilip, 1S8S to 1S42 

Total eipenae of UiBsioiu 
Protectorate at Port Philip, eetablished 1838 
Cogt of blankets, kc, not included elaewlien . 



Total erpenae of the Aborif^ei 
OneJudf of the eipeiue of the Border Polioe (uBuall}' coriatder«d t 
on acoount of the AborigineB), 1S3S to 30th June, 184G 



3,384 e 10| 

388 4 4 

2,145 G 10 

G,Be4 10 2 

I,S16 14 2 

i,S38 8 9 



. 17,917 18 

82,768 16 

. 8,748 14 




. 60,421 8 

be 

. 44,9E4 G 


4- 

3 


£106,375 8 10 


. 1,170 1 


9 



* 30th June to 30th December, 1S4G 



UaUng a total (eicliuure of Police) of. . X81,691 6 1 

There is also a Cathohc Mission at Stradbroke Island, in Moreton Bay, 
where four missionaries are employed. This island is a band of sand, 
about 30 mHes long, and was selected as the site of a mission in the hope 
that the barrenneea of the spot mi^t prevent its beii^ choeen by settlers ; 
but several partiea have aheady begun lo establish themselves there. The 
Wedeyan Mission is situated at Buntii^dale, a retired spot about 3S 
miles to the S.W. of Gedong, and lar away from any thoroughfare. The 
Eev. Mr Tuckfield, the director, Eq)pears to have selected one of the 
tribes in that neighbourhood for an experiment, the number of which, in 
1845, was about 60, and the basis of his system appeais to have been to 
keep them distinct and isolated, equally preventing them fiom having any 
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mtercourae with the white population and persons of their own colour. 
These natives have remained with their pastor ; some have built slab huts 
for themselves, while others have learnt to make their own shirls and 
trousers. Some of the youi^ men are represented aa having become 
expert at fencing, ploughing and reining, as well as useliil in other depart- 
ments of rural labour. On hire some of the most forward have tended, 
washed, and shorn aheep for neighbouring settlers. From these begin- 
nings Mr Dredge was so sanguine, that he even ventured to anticipate that 
the mission would soon defraj' its own expenses, if not assist in the forma- 
tion of others. The same gentleman recommends that missions Eiiould be 
established in each of ifae most numerous and poweifiil tribes, and that 
the localities selected be as remote as possible from puivhased lands and 
squatting stations, and also irom one another, so aa to prevent the mem- 
bers of one tribe irom mixii^ with those of another; alleging that, as their 
animosities are deeprooted and incurable, they should be taken in hand 
tribe by tribe. 

Through some defect or other, certainly the effects anticipated iiom 
the agency of missionaries have not been realised, after the expenditure of 
large sums of money ; nor, on the whole, does the expedient of Protecto- 
rates, in Austndia at least, seem to answer better. And yet there is au 
interesting and not an over-large population, within our reach, to work upon. 
The Committee of the L^islalive Council of New South Wales have 
certainly evinced something like industry in their researches on this point, 
and also published a partial report Other statistical data have equally 
been collected, boja various official sources, such aa benches of district 
magistrates, missionaries, protectoia and travellers, entitled lo credit, from 
all which authorities Mr Westgarth constructed a table, with referencea 
and msi^nal notes, of which the following is a summary of the number of 
a>>origines located near the elder settlements : — 

Darling Downs, BOO ; Moreton Bay, 4,000, of whom 300 are located 
on Stradbroke Island ; Macleay River. 429 ; Port Macquarie, 370 ; Ray- 
mond Terrace, 53 ; Dungog, 63, from Clarence Town to Underbank ; 
Scone, 75 ; Newcastle, 38 ; Wallombi and Macdonald River, consisting 
of three tribes, 73 ; Brisbane Water, 47 ; Windsor, 65 ; Bathurat, 150 ; 
Campbeltown, none existing as a tribe ; Picton, ' including 1 1 half-caatee, 
67; Berrima,40; Bui^nia, none, the only remaining 12 or 16 having 
joined some neighbouring tribe ; Ooulbum, 35 ; Queanbeyan, 60 ; 
Mudgee, 50 ; New England, 550 ; Murrumbidgee, 3,000 ; Maneroo, 
685 ; Grant (County Port Philip), 300 ; Murray District, 200 ; Western 
Port, comprising all the River Goulbum, the Murray to Swan Hill, S. of 
Mount Cole, the course of the Weirabee River, Port Philip Bay and the 
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Anderson's Inlet, saj 1,000 ; Portland Bay, 8,000 ; Gipps' 
Land, 1,000; Port Philip District, 6,000; River Loddon, coneisting of 
36 tribes, a. large proportion of whom have been visited by the Chief Pro- 
tector and numbeiB repeatedly received at our stations, say BTO ; Upper 
Goulbum and Campaape, in tribes, 803; Lower Goulbum and Cam- 
paspe, aOO ; Tribes to the Westward and Northward, 850 ; Yarra, 165 : 
total, 31,435. 

Of courae the preceding enumeration includes men, women and 
children ; and for the support and future benefit of this number of out- 
casts, whose lands we have sold, or are selling as fast as w^ can, what is 
it we are doing? What asylums have we opened for their aged, or what 
hospitals have we fomided for their sick ?* Besides an experimental school 
or two, what establishments have we endowed for the reception and educa- 
tion of their children, or what pains have we taken even that their lan^ 
guage should be leamt? Mr Westgartb himself assures us "tiieX it 
has been the practice of Govenunent to distribute considerable numbers of 
blankets among the aborigines ; but, within the last two or three years, 
this liberality has been much restricted, under the impression that the 
privil^e was generally abused or disregarded by the blacks. One 
of the queries in the Committee's circular (adds the same authority) relates 
to this subject, and the evidence afforded by the answers is almost unani- 
mously to the contraiy effect. The abor^inee, it is well known, have a 
stroi^ partiality for blankets, and they will watch and mend them to the 
veiy last ; but tliey have an insuperable aversion to any clothing that 
resembles the ctaivict dress. Articles of ^iparel, resembling ours, indeed, 
generally Ih^ do xtot value, and firequently a native, who has been em- 
picked by whites, has burnt his jacket and trousers before he joined his 
old comrades in the wilderness. The most useM article in their hut is 
perhaps the opossum rug, but even this they are often glad to exchange 
for a good blanket. Mr Robinson, the Protector, reports that, in the 
Broulee Distnct, blankets had been issued r^ularly since 183Tu.ptol844, 
^en tliey were suddenly stopped. In expectation of the usual supply, 
the abcHigines of (hat district made no suitable provision for winter, and in 
consequence of this privation many old people perished. Mr Dunlop, the 
m^;istrate of Wollombi, describes the plaintive, but indignant, remons- 

* When apealing of Vealem AtutraUa, I took occsrian to notice the great interest, 
which the authorities and inhabitaata of that Colony felt, in bringing the abori^ei 
u much round them aa tho; can. I have it now in mj power to add that, al Swan 
^ver, an island is eicluBiTely appropriated for the reception of aboriginal offenders, 
and, according to the reports of the Botnest establishment, the beet results have been 
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trance of a native chief, at the diBcontinnanca of the miserable |HUaace, 
doted out by the OoTemment agents, aa he expreased himself, " to his 
very old woman and sick young ones, — all so cold — ^no hut — m> blanket — 
no fire lit like that oa whitefellow's ground." 

The n^ectful and impolitic manner in which the Ansttalian abori- 
gines have been dealt with from the very commencement, ia now esU^- 
blished by an abundance of local evidence of the moat indisputable 
character. Inateod of an adequate fund being provided to meet the 
expenses, which necessarily must be incurred before the uadves can be 
placed on the same scalo of civilisation and social order as their European 
visitors, we seem to have adopted a totally opposite and parsimonious plan, 
as if we wished that our supremacy should prove fatal to the primitive 
race. The reason why our attempts at civilisation have hitherto foiled, 
and the natives have disappeared, where one should ima^e there was a 
wish to preserve and civilise them, evidently is, that the means employed 
were utterly inadequate to the end proposed. Though the savage lives 
amidst dangers and discomfort, and is painfully liable to be contaminatad 
by Europeans hvii^ near him, even by the mere introducticm of spirits 
and tobacco, and independent of disease, yet he often possesses a lofd- 
nesa of feelii^ which we should not always find in those whom chanee 
m^t place over bim ; and the reader, ere this, will have been prepared 
to admit that in Australia the eariy Irontier squatters were not generally 
of the most select dass, nor were the white servants, whom they were 
compelled to employ, characters suited for the training of nativea. 

As I before had occasion to remarii, some great and powerful cause, in 
the outset, opened a breach between the aborigines and us, and that 
breach lime and circumstances have only tended to widen. The wanderers 
in the wilderness would have approached nearer to us, if they had not had 
some very great objection — some heavy dog to stop them ; for although 
they are seemingly fond of a atate of independency, and Strzelecki desoribBs 
existence among them, after their own &sluon, to be " now moving about 
— now hunting and fishing, with oceasional war, alternated by feasting 
and bunging upon spots best suited to repose," — still this they themselves 
caimot look upon as enjoyment It is rather a state c^ quiesceiu% ; nor 
would they have preferred the wild freedom of savage life, until ths 
sd^wicemeut of dvilisation had narrowed their boundaries still further, 
and rendered them less and less able to support themselves under 
any form, if there was not some powerful iuterveuii^ cause. In summer, 
with abundant resources around them, the savt^e life may have its 
attractions ; but, in winter, it has already been seen, the natives often 
have to endure the severest privatiiKis ; and, as I ^lall presently have it 
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in my power to show, b; a neighbouring FolyneBian tribe, this alone \taa 
deemed a sufficient motive to emigrate and take ^rvice with the whites. 

WhateTW the defects of the Australian aborigiites may be — however 
listless and indifTerent their charHCter — however barbarous and siqier- 
Btitious some Colonists may consider them, and however much they may 
be atlacbed to seclusion, — atdll suf&cient proofi have ,been adduced to ren- 
der it evident that they can be reclaimed and tutored ; and were aimther 
instance of this truth necessaiy, a more striking one could not he qiiot«d 
than that given by Mr Westgarth, who aays " that he has seen the abori- . 
giues of Twofold Bay employed in the whale-fishing for Mr Benjamin 
Boyd, and that their skill, activity, and general appearance would have 
done credit to any country," But, if we wish to call the Australian firom 
the wilderness, we must place within his reach a form of life in every 
respect superior to his own, and one which he can embrace without injur- 
ing hia feelings, or putting on a yoke more irksome and galling than he 
can bear. There is something proud and ]o% in the unlettered savage, 
and this the Australian hafi evinced in his abhorrence of the convict's 
garb, inspired merely from being told what these persons are, and seeing 
the manner in which they are treated by their own countrymen. Often 
would he choose death rather than submit to the al^ect employment and 
servile feelings of die lowest class, whom we nevertheless call civilised 
men : what, then, must not be his sense of propriety, were he to see him- 
self placed under the control, possibly under the lash, of one of this class, 
in the absence of the master, acting as overseer on one of the outer 
stations! 

■ We hve in fln age when a new and intense interest has been excited 
respecting the condition of such aboriginal races, existing in the secluded 
portions of the globe, which have not yet been subdued and dispersed, A 
just ind^nation has in feet been aroused on the wrongs inflicted upon 
several of these races being proclaimed ; and there is, in the breasts of 
the upright and benevolent, an energetic wish — a flsed determination- — to 
wipe away the stain that haa thus fellen upon the nation's honour, The 
general feeling, indeed, is, that even something unusual — something 
ejctraordinary — should be done in the way of reparation, to befriend those 
helpless and wandering fi^tives in the forest, who either through our 
errors, defective poUcy, or the oversights of agents, formerly employed by 
the Government, have been rendered homeless. 

To do this effectually in Australia, besides a just sense of the power 
of Great Britain, we must inspire the natives with a fihal confidence in 
her protection. This once done, the nest stages in our progress would be 
easy ; but, above all things, in the moral and physical condition in which 
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the Australian native is placed, and according to the peculiar haWts and 
ideas which he has acquired, we should at once see and determine what 
kind of occupation he is best suited for, when we have brought him within 
the pale of our own community. It has been remarked of these people, 
" that they prefer an intermittent kind of labour, of a varied and irre- 
gular character, approaching, as nearly as can be, to their own natural 
occupations ;" that is to say, outdoor work. FriraitiTe races, accustomed 
to live in the seclusion of the wilda, when properly trained, seem pecu- 
liarly well adapted to make good shepherds ; and, like the Indiana of 
Peru, the highland tribes in India and the Fingoes in South Africa, the 
aborigines of Australia might easily be taught to tend and manage sheep. 
In the present scarcity of labour, if we might in this manner obtain 3,000, 
or even 3,000, additional shepherds, what an acquisition would it not be to 
the Colonists ! Under a good master they can also be converted into 
excellent domestie servants. 

On these observations I have been induced to lay more than ordinaiy 
Btress, because, from my ovra knowledge, I can affirm that the AuatrsJian 
aborigines have heretofore been very generally viewed, and too often spoken 
of, as a degraded and useless race — as beings scarcely a grade above the 
brute creation, which, at one time, fpom the various representations made 
to me, I was myself induced to believe. It happened, however, that a 
fiiend of ours received from Port Philip a conidgnment of wool, accom- 
panied by the owner of the flock from which it was dipped, together with 
his wife and fiimily ; and ou being introduced to them I found that they 
were natives of France, and that they had brought over with them a lad, 
whose parents belonged to one of the aboriginal tribes. 

My curiosity being excited by this circumstance, I desired to see the 
phenomenon, and found hjrn to be ten or eleven years of age, black, but 
yet not so much so as the ordinary African ; erect in stature, with intelli' 
gent eyes, good teeth and a well-formed nose. In general appearance he 
more closely resembled an A^atic black than any other specimen I remem- 
ber to have seen ; and certainly, in his exterior and demeanour, &r 
removed from that class of beings who are pointed out to us as beloi^ii^ 
to the true negro race. There was something graceful in him, and he 
appeared good-tempered, willing, active and contented, if not grateful; 
and frum his cut would have filled the station of a modem page with all 
the fashionable effect desired ; nor wonld he have disgraced the equipage 
to which he might liave been attached. 

Naturally I inquired how the lad came into the possesion of the party 
who had charge of him, when I leamt that his £ither was kiUed in an 
affray with a hostile tribe, leaving the mother with four children, of whom 
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the kd m question was the youngest, and at that time aa infant four or 
fi-re months old, ss his misdesa remarited, " veiy pot-beUied and emaciated," 
Through an accident the mother was also killed, when the bereft state of 
these orphans, in the wilderness, operatdng upon the kind feelings of the 
good French folks, they humanel; determined to take chai^ge of the most 
helpless one, which the; did and broi^ht him up in their own family. 
Having had every reason to be satisfled with their foundlii^, the; brought 
him to Europe, and have now taken him with them to France, con^dering 
him aa rather a pleasing and interesting object, and during his sqoiun 
there hia presence ma; lead to researches on the part of some of the 
Phrenological or other learned Societies, as possibly this is the firet 
epedroen of a real Australian aboriginal being taken to the land of the 
$avants. 

Having thus seen one individual of the indigenous race, as well formed, 
and apparently possessing intellectual talent and capacity equal to the 
generaUty of mankind, and consequently capable of receiving religious 
and agricultural instruction, I may &iriy presume that the youi^er branches 
of the aboriginal fiunihes, at least if attracted and drawn towards us, 
might be made serviceable, and situated as our AiistraUan Colonies are, 
help to develop the resources of the countjy. The Austrahan Cobnies 
peremptorily demand an addition to their industrial population, and here 
there is one within their own reach which, if the large appropriation of a 
ne^ect^d soil continues to go on, as it has heretofore done, I repeat could 
not fail, to a certain extent, to contribute to the general prosperity. 

In looking at the character, condition and prospects of these neglected 
beings, there are man; encouraging inducements calculated to enlist the 
benevolent exertions of individuals in their behalf, and also to call forth 
the co-operation of Government. When peaceably, and for themselves 
advantageously employed, they have been found to be laborious, &ugal and 
faithfiil nnder considerate treatment, and even capable of more than 
ordinary exertions. They have evinced feelings of both courage and 
gratitude, and their suspicious and repulsive habits, in some instances, 
have been changed by coming into contact with the commerce, power and 
society of Europeans. When such is the case, there is eveiy encourage- 
ment — nay, every inducement — to persevere and adopt some weU-deviaed 
scheme for their more general education and consequent elevation in the 
scale of human beings. Thinly scattered, as the several tribes are over an 
immense surface, with no link of language, interest or creed existii^ 
between them, and vrith a veiy indistinct perception indeed of a Supreme 
Power, there are none of those prejudices among them like that of caste, 
or previous bith, which in India have presented such powerful obstacles 
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to the reception of Christitmi^ and amalgamatioii. The abor^inee of 
Australia approximate as neariy as can be to tlioee of Fart^^y and the 
Philippme Iskutds, when fiist colonised by the Spaniards, and what was 
done there by suitable tuition is perfectly well eatablished. And in the 
nineteenth century, cannot we improve upon what the Spaniards did ? 

Nevt South Wales papeie, lately received, furnish the details of a novel 
and interesting experiment undertaken by Mr Bei^amin Boyd, of Sydney, 
with the view of adtUng to the simply of labour. To this gentleman it 
appeared desirable, under the circumstances in which the ^ricultnnd and 
pastoral interests of the Colony were placed, to mahe some extraordinary 
effort to alleviate the existing and increasii^ want of working people, 
wherever persons of this class could be found ; and, as the Govenunettt 
did not take the matter up, he conceived the idea of mBTring tm effort at 
bis own expense, and for the benefit of others. 

Distance precluded the posaibilty of casting his eyes towards Europe 
— distressed and over-peopled Europe — -but he conceived the bold, and 
in justice it should be said, the original idea, that a supply could he par- 
tially obtained nearer at hand, and in this opinion he was most probably 
confirmed by previous inquiriee regarding the state and condition of 
certain n^ected islands in the Pacific. Like many other Colonists, in 
the state of apathy prevailing upon this sulject among the authonties at 
home, and despairing of ever being able to recruit the operative ranks in 
the Colony from labouring classes in the mother-country, he accordingly 
despatched a vessel to the New Hebrides Islands, so called by Cook, who 
visited them in 1774, and ascertained the situation and extent of the 
whole group, but now more geuertdly known as the Coral Islands. 

They are about three weeks' sail from Sydney, and Mr Boyd's wish 
was that, in the fiist instance, a small nmnber of natives, not exceeding 50, 
should be ei^aged ; but so eager were these people to be taken on board, 
when the object of the ct^tain's mission became known, that it was only 
through the authority of their own chieis that the number could be limited ; 
there being on their part a general and earnest deeire to emigrate and 
better their condition — for besides their social existence being the lowest 
that could be imaged, durii^ several months in the year they were 
actually exposed to the horrors of starvation, 

With re^^ect to the habita of these people, and their fitness, vnAer 
proper tuition, for the easier occupations of civilised life, it had been 
remarked that, although cannibalism and tn&nticide prevailed amiH^ 
them, to a fr^htM extent, in their intercourse with strangere they had 
uaifbnnly manifested no ordinary d^tee of tractability and intelligence ; 
and hence it mi^t be considered that their vices, almost inseparable fitim 
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a saTt^ state, should in common chRrity be attributed to custom, together 
with, the influence of those sufferings to which they were periodically 
eipoaed, rather than to any incurable depravi^ in human nature. 

Is du« course the Teaael returned to Sydney irith 65 natives on board, 
all males, of various ageSt-from 14 to 36 (as well as could be ascertained), 
while the general accounts given of the trip were such as to wanant the 
expectation of sotj^actoiy results should the «[perim«it be renewed and 
extended. In his report the Captain stated that, in the course of the 
voyage, he had paid every attention to the health and comforts of his pas- 
sengers, landing them at Twofold Bay with only one sl^t case of 
dysentery ; that he could not refrain from mentionii^ the giatefiil attach- 
ment which they had evinced towards him, durii^ the passage, as it 
exhibited a trait in their character rarely found amoi^ savages, and one 
which would contribute, in no small degree, to render them manageable 
during their residence in the Colony ; adding that, in the couise of the 
v<^^e, the; had learut to make thems^ves useful, and that the alacrity 
with which they obeyed hie orders fiilly proved their inclination to worii. 
With r^ard to the numbers to be procured, the Captain expressed him- 
self thus : — " I have no hesitation in assuring you that, from the various 
ioaular groups, in the vicinity of New Holland, and more especially this 
lai^ island (meaning the principal Coral one), now comparatively epeaiing 
nearly uninhabited, a considerable amount mi^t be supplied ; for, as the 
mieeries of an over-population are removed by emigration, the crime of 
infiinticide' wiU cease, and the desolating effects of perpetual warfare, 
not only carried on for the purpose of eating the slain enemiee, but also 
in the hope of plundering the enemys country of the fruits and roots 
produced in it, will end when the principal cause is removed." 

Mr Boyd's object (and he seems to be a mun of strong and original 
mind) in sending to so strange a labour-market for extra ferm-servants, 
was, to place them as shepherds upon a statitm owned by himself near the 
Murray River ; and in the hope, as such, of turning them to good account, 
and at all events paying his expenses, which, on dividing the sum total, 
resulted at the rate of 6^ per bead, or, in other words, one half of the 
charge of bringiog out an able-bodied emigrant frnm any part of the 
United Kingdom. 

It is not for me to ai^ue the policy of a measure, undertaken as an 
experiment by an individual, at his own expense, and with the view of 
testing how iar an indigenous race, unquestionably not more tractable than 
the primitive Australians, m^t be civilised and tai^t to worit on a sheejv- 
farro. It is to be hoped that some useful lessons will be derived from 
this essay ; but one naturally asks the question — Why go in search of 
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l&bourerB to distant islaads, when numbers might be had nearer at home? 
The readiness — nay, the emulation with which these poor creaturee left 
their homes, in the hope of bettering their condition, one would think, 
m^t be talien as an earnest of what might be accomplished in Australia, 
whenever a regular and suitable plan shaU have been laid, with the view 
of deriving practical advantages from the position in which the natives 
stand, and of also rendering available that mass of valuable information 
which has already been collected. 

Under the immediate auspices of the British Crown, such measures 
should be adopted as will, in the first instance, arrest the progrees of 
decay, which, it is on all hands acknowleged, has already made feaiM 
ravages among the Australian aborigines. This can only be done by 
removing the causes ; and, in looking to the miseries by which the abo- 
riginal population are aiBicted, in the foremost rank may be placed that 
great scourge of the vices of mankind — the venereal disease, the ra*'ages 
of which are frightful. Mr Thomas. Assistant Protector, points out 
the shocking extent to which this complaint prevailed, in the Port 
Philip District, on the arrival of the Protectors. " Old and young," says 
he, " even children at the breast, were affected with it I have known 
helpless in&nts brought into the world literally rotten with this disease." 
One of the other diseases is the ieucorrhcea. a complaint often ragii^ 
with great severity, and which, Strzelecki observes, is sometimes mistaken 
for secondary symptoms, or a modified elephantiasis, common among the 
blacks in the Spanish Colonies, where hospitals are established for its 
special cure. It is a curious circumstance, attested by various experience, 
that the introduction of this disorder amoi^ imclvilised races appears to 
have been cotemporaij with the arrival of Europeans. In his " History" 
(second edition), Dr Lang mentions a disorder, which broke out among 
the aborigines soon after the foundation of the Colony. It resembled the 
small-pox, and rapidly reduced the numbers of the black population, 
which (he says) had previously been veiy considerable. As stated by the 
Bench of Magistrates at Goulbum. many of the abor^ines have died of 
ptdmonary affections, induced from exposure after intoxication, the effects 
of which, coupled with severe rheumatic disorders, cany them off in 
twelve months after they have been attacked. 

These, together witii other vicissitudes, incidental to their mode of 
life, tend considerably to abridge the term of human existence amoi^ 
people who, if dwelhi^ at any distance from our settiements, cannot 
have the benefit of medical aid, " One of the men," says Mr Dunlop, 
speaking of the Wollombi blacks, "aged 55. is blind from old age." 
Fpam returns, forwarded half-3rearly to the Government, Mr Thomas 
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Bscertedned that as regards births and mortality amoi^ the aboriginea, 
Qie proportion was eight deaths to one birth. 

I have before alloded to the practice of infanticide. I shall, therefore, 
merely add that very few aboriginal women bear more thatt two children, 
and the great proportion of the in£mts do not Burrive the first month, 
even when they have not been sat!rificed to the superatitionB barbariem of 
their parents. Of the children bom among the Yana and Western Prat 
tnbes during the last six years, according to the evidence of Hr Parker, 
Assistant Protector at Port Philip, there is now but one remainir^ alive. 
Among the abor^ines inhabitii^ the countiy between the River Campaspe 
and Ihe Pjrenean Kills, nvunbering 431 individuals, on the same authority 
it is asserted that the surviving children, bom during the space of two 
yeats aod a half, were only 5 molee and 5 females. A much larger 
number came into the world, but generally speaking did not outlive the 
month. In the Broulee District, in the case of twins, one is invariably 
sacrificed. Mr Thomas speaks despairingly of the prevalence, and even of 
the increase, of die crime of in&nticide. One of the chie& acknowleged 
that he had no power to stop the practice. The blacks, they say, have 
now no country, and are, therefore, unwilling to preserve their children. 

And, I Bgain ask, what efiicient measures have ne taken to put a 
stop to these fearful ravages — to prevent this horrid waste of human life ? 
' It has been seen that in one of the accounts of supphes, furnished to the 
aborigines, medicines and medical aid are charged, showing that some 
btlle attention is paid to this subject ; but is this sufficient in a popula- 
tion of more than 21,000 souls, as before proved, the number of the 
aborigines dwellin;^ near ua ? Our great object ought to be to come to 
some understanding with these people to take charge of their children, 
with the view of altendii^ to their health and educating them ; and when 
they have been taught the first rudiments in oiu: schools, they should be 
apprenticed out. under Government protection, to responsible and re- 
spectable settlers as shepherds, and each master bound to report their 
condition every year. It is hospitals, nurseries and schools that we wont 
for these poor creatures, and the Crown Lend Commissioneis are the 
parties who should be entrusted with this department of the public 
administration. As before noticed, the Imperial Land Act ordains that 
the sales of the Crown lands shall be applied to the public service of the 
Colony, and accordingly large sums have from lame to time been ex- 
pended in immigration ; but. I again ask, in the interval, how have the 
natives &red? 

The gradual purposes of maintenance, education and the introduction 
(^ improved habits should be at the charge of Qovemment, and confided 
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to the trust and managemeiit of competent — nay, truly benevolent fereixis. 
On this Bulgect indeed a most scrupulous supervision should be exercised, 
supported by the coM)peratiou of all local magistrates and contdgoous 
settlers. In cases of this kind much may be done throi^ the esertdrais 
of individuals. Deeply feelii^ the occupation of their country by 
straugeis, their pride wounded, and their old and ancestral abodes in- 
vaded, sullen and subdued the primitive race stands aloof from us ; mis- 
trusts our ulterior designs and often recoils from our glance, possibly under 
the influence of some recent wroi^. Above all things, the natives should 
be shielded from trespass, and protected from a repetitiou of those scenes 
which occurred in the eariy days of the elder Colony. Mntmd confidence 
and mutual relations have been destroyed by the approach of civilised 
man, and these we must restore. In his eager and irresistible prepress 
the settler has driven off the abor^inal tribe ; but he has not subdued his 
spirit ; neither has he atoned for the wroi^ committed by conferring upon 
his victim one sir^le social benefit. Hence, if, as the Colonists tell us, 
there is a prostration of spirit — a listless indifference as regards the 
fitture, on the part of the natives, it is nothing more than might have 
been expected frx>m the relative position in which they stand towards the 
whites. 

It is, therefore, time that some new plan should be adopted ; but, in 
the mean time, Government should not relai in the distribution of fixkl 
and clothing as the winter approaches. Missions to the aborigines hav- 
ii^ proved unsuccessful, some nine or ten years ago an effort was made 
by the Home Government to establish a Protectorate at Port Philip, by 
which it was intended te protect and provide for a number of the indi- 
genous race, scattered throughout the then newlj-colonised territoiy of 
Australia Felix. This Protectorate was estabUsbed in conformity with 
instructions issued, in 1838, under the Colonial Secretaiyship of Lord 
Glenelg ; and owes its existence te the Tesulte of an impiry, instituted in 
the House of Commons in 1833-4, in order to ascertain what measures 
should be adopted for the benefit of aboriginal races in British Colonies. 
The Port Philip District was accordii^ly subdivided and four Sub-pro- 
tectorates established ; but, besides the collection of a large mass of local 
informatdon, curious and valuable in the eye of the philosopher, what 
practical benefits, at the end of ten years, has this establishment conferred 
upon those for whose special benefit it was designed ? According to the 
opinion, generally prevailing in the Colony above named, the Protectorate 
has entirely failed in the accomplishment of the objects for which it was 
benevolently intended, and the same may be said of the sister Colonies. 

When the Gtnt^mneitt have laid the foundation <^ l^e temporal con- 
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cents of the aborigines, propeily defined their social footing, and caused 
their declared rights to be respected, we must call in the aid of mission- 
aries ; for eEperieoce has proved that the exalted motives, self-devotion, 
and. above all, mild petBuasioD, and the perseverance of religious zeal, have 
always been the most powerful agent in the reduction of uncivilised bdr^. 
The admirable labours of the luisaionaries, in New Zealand, I shall soon 
have occasion te notice ; at the same time that it must be confessed that 
spiritual directors niU have a more arduous task in Australia, and greater 
caution consequently becomes necessary ; nor must it be foi^tten that 
the system of oyertnming old behefe and teaching new ones, incompre- 
hensible to the untutored heathen, has often ended in lowering, instead of 
elevating, bis moral condition. 

The prc^press of events, and our better knowledge of the existii^ con- 
dition and character of the recipients of Government relief, would open the 
vray to improvements in the system of distribution of necessaries and die 
appUcation of medical aid, as well as in reference to our becoming trustees 
for the education of their children. We must begin by contributing all 
we can to the social establishment of the aboriginal race : this is not only 
an act of justice, but also one dictated by the somideat pdicy. As regards 
their spiritual administration, we oi^ht not to hesitate in borrowing some 
lessons bom the Spaniarda, more especially in what they planned and 
accomplished in the Philippine Islands, where most assuredly their mis- 
sionariea, who at tbe same time acted as physicians and apothecaries, did 
wonders.* 

* The reeults, aa thej still eiiat, of the Sp&nuh miBsionaty laboun in the 
FMUppine Islonda, Ore thue described, b; an IriBh gentleraan, in the nerrioe of Spun, 
trha lately held a high eituation in the civil and odminiBtr&tiTe depwtment of that 
which may be consLdered one of the meet valuable Colonies posseeaed by Spun, and 
nov in direct commercial intercourse with Australia : — - 

" Ab the means which the miggionariea called in to their aid, in order to reduce 
and civilize the Indiiuie, were preaching and other spiritual laboois, and, although 
scattered about tuid acting separately, they were atill subject to the authority of 
thur prelates, who, like so many chie&, directed the grand work of converraon, the 
Qovemment primitively established in these Colonies must necessarily hare partaken 
greatly of the theocratical order, and beyond doubt it continued to be so, till, by 
ike lapse of time, the number of Oolonists increased, ae well as the effective strength 
of the royal authority, so as to render the governing system uniform with that esta- 
blighed in tbe other ultntmarine dominions of Spain. 

" This is also deduced from the fragments sUll remaining of the first constitution, 
or mode of GoTemmeni introduced in the Batanes Islands and miiuons of Cagayan, 
administered by the Dominican Friars, in a spiritual and tempoial manner ; as well 
aa from what may frequently be obseired in the other provinces, by any one who 
bestows the smallest attention. Although the ciiil magistracies have since been 
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There is a class of persons amoi^ us, in who§e eyee phiknthropy out- 
wei^ every other motive of action, and whose efforts -have been eierted 
in fevour of the aborigines of ahuost eveiy uncivilised country on the fece 
of the globe, more eapecially those of Afiica. Why then do they do 



regulated, anA their reBpective attributoa determined with due precirion, it has not 
hitherto been possible, notwithctuidiiig the pains taken to make the contrai; appear, 
to do without the penonol authoritj and inflnence which the parish curates posgeas over 
their flocks. The Oovemment has, in fact, constantlj been obligated to arul iJiem- 
selves of this aid, hs the most powerful iuBtnimeat to insure respect and a dae 
■ubordination, in such manner that, although the pariah curates are not at present 
equall; authorised to interfere in the civil adminiBtration, in point of ftct, they are 
themselrea the real adiniiuBtratoTs. 

" It happens that, as the parish curate ia the consoler of the afflicted, the peace- 
maker of families, the promoter of usetiil ideas, the preacher and example of every- 
thing good — ^as in him liberality is seen to shine, and the Indians behold Mm alone 
in the midst of them, without relatives, without traffic, and always busied in their 
caie and improvement, they become accustomed to live satisfied and contented under 
his paternal direction, and deliver np to him the whole of their confidence. In this 
way rendered the master of their wishes, nothing is done without the advice, or rather 
consent, of the curate. The subaltern governor, on receiving an order from the Bup«- 
rior magistrate, before he takes any step, goes to (Jie minister to obtain his sanction, 
and it is he in &ci who tacitly pves the mandate for elocution, or prevents ii^ being 
carried into effect. As the father of his fiock, he arranges, or directs, the lawsuits of 
his parishioners : it is he who draws out their writings ] goes to the capital to plead 
for the Indians ; opposes his pmyera, and sometimes his threats, to the violent acts 
of the provincial magistrates, and manages everything in the most fit and quiet 
manner. In a word, it is not passible for any human institution to be more nmple, 
and at the same time more firmly established, or from which bo many advantages 
might be derived in &vour of the State, as the one lo jnstly admired in the spiritual 
ministry of these islands. It may, therefore, be conradered a strange iUality, when 
the secrrt and true art of governing a Colony, bo difierent &om ttny other as i* that 
of the Philippines, consists in the wise use of so powertiil an instrument as the one 
just desoibed, Ihat the superior Oovemment, within the last tew years, should have 
been so much deluded as to seek the destruction of a work which, on the contrary, 
it is, above all others, advisable to Bustun. 

" The number of the whites compared to that of the natives is so small, tliat it 
can scarcely be estimated in the proportion of 16 to 25,000. These provinces, infi- 
nitely more populous than those of America, are entirely delivered up to the clia^ 
of provincial magistrates, who cany with them to the seats of their respectiVA 
ElovenimentB no otlier troops than the title ofmilitaiy commandants, and their royal 
commission on parchment. Bemdee the Mus, it sometimes happens that no other 
white person is to be found in an entire province but the presiding magistrate. It 
i» the duty of the latter to colleiA in the King's revenue; to pursue robbers ; appease 
tumults ; raise men for the regiments in garrison at Manilla and Cavit« ; regulate 
and head his people in case of an external invasion; and, in short, it is he who is to 
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nothii^ for tiiose of Australia ? Eveiy additional conaideratdon that ie 
given to this subject — every inquiry, instituted upon it, and every 
expressiou of public feeling that reaches us &om all parts of Australia, 
serve only to confirm and strengtlieu the conviction, so generally enter' 
tained, that our several settlements, established there, stand in urgent 



do evuTthing in the chuact«r of nagiatrote and in the name of the King. Con- 
Bidering, therefora, the e^ctive poner required for the due performMioe of bo great a 
variet? of dutiet^ and the wuit of that spectee of support experienced bj Mm who ie 
chsfged with them, can it be denied that it mmld be risking the lecuritj of these 
dDminiona too much, to attempt forciblj to control them with means eowiEufficient 1 
If the inhabitants become tumultuous and rise up, on whom will the magistrate call 
for aid to r^ress and punish them) In such a predicament, is an; other altematiTe 
left him than to Aj or die in the straggle ) If among invilised nations it is deemed 
indispensable that authority ahould alwaja appear accompanied with force, how can 
it be expected, among Indians, that the laws will otherwise be respected, when left 
naked and UDSupporiedl 

" Evidently, it is necessary to appeal to aid of another kind, and to employ means 
which, although indirect ones, are, beyond all dispute, the best adapted to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the country ; means which, by influencing the mind, excite 
veneration, subdue the rude understanding of the inhabitants, and incline them to 
beu' out dominion without repugnance. It is well undenitood what these means ar^ 
how much they are at hand, and how greatly also they have always been envied by 
other European nations, who have sought to extend and consolidate their conquesla 
in both the Indies. Let us listen to La Perouse, if we wish to know and admire the 
army with which our miasionarieH subdued the nativeB of both Galifomias ; let us 
read dispasrianately the wondetfol deeds of the Jesuits in other parts of America, 
and, above all, let us visit the Philippine Islands, and, with astonishment, shall we 
there behold extended ranges, studded with temples and spadous convents ; the 
Divine wonhip celebrated with pomp and splendour ; tegularity in the streets, and 
evMi luxury in the houses and dress ; schools of the first rudiments in all the towns, 
and the inhabitants well versed in the art of writing. We shall there see causeways 
raised, bridges of a good architecture built, and, in short, all the measures of good 
goveroment and police, in the greatest part of the country, carried into effect ; yet 
the whole is duo to the exertions, apostolic labours and pure patriotism of the minis- 
ters of religion. Let us travel over the provinces, and we shall there see towns of S, 10, 
and 20,000 Indians, peacefVilly governed by one weak old man, who, with his doore 
open at all honra, sleeps quiet and secure in his dwelling, without any other magic, 
or any other guards, than the love uid respect with which he has known how to 
inspire his flock. And, when this is contemplated, can it be deemed possible, thnmgb 
foolish Jealousy and a vain wish for those persons only pointed out by the general 
laws in ordinarf eases, to intervene in the government of the natives, that the fruits 
of so much time and constancy are not only to be lost, but ^so by hereafter disre- 
garding and rejecting a co-operation, as efiident as it is economical, ths,t attempts 
should purposely be made to destroy the main-spring of the whole of this political 
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need of an additional supply of suitable labour, aa tlte only means of 
striking off the shackles which ba.ve hitherto been laid upon the energies 
and enterprise of the settlers ; and, this being the caae, most assuredly 
the GroTsmiuent should initiate end strenuously support some plan for the 
improvement and fiiture well-being of the abor^ines, who, if left to them- 
selves, must become extinct, as soon will be the case in Van Diemen's 
Land. 



NEW ZEALAND. 

SITUATION AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS CLIMATE, SOIL AND ODTBREAK OP THB 

NATIVES IMPORTANCE OF OEOGBAPHICAI. POSITION ^THE NEW ZEALAND 

7 AND THEIR EFFORTS TO COLONISE NEW ARRAN0EMENT8 HADE 

I THE flOVEHNMENT CONDITIONS — NEW ZEALAND CHARTEB — THE 

-CHARACTER, TRADITIONS, ETC. IMPROVEMENTS INTRO- 
DUCED BY MISSIONARIES ELEMENTS FOR ECROPEAN C1VIU8AT10N 

POPULATION — BESOORCES AGRICULTURE AND SHEEP- FAKMIHO WOOL 

AND LONDON SALES OF IT — COMMERCIAL STATISTICS IMPORTS AMD 

EXPORTS. 

These islands are included within the 34th and 48th degrees of 
S. latitude, and the 166th to lT9th of E. longitude, and rendered memor- 
able by Cook's visit to them in 1770. They are three in number; namely. 
Middle Island, the largest and most compact, and now called New 
Munster ; Northern Island, now known as New Ulster, and Southern or 
Stewart's Island, the smallest, to which the name of New Leinster 
has recently been given. New Munster is separated from New Ulster by 
Cook's StnutB, where the town of Wellington and Port Nicholson are 
situated, while New Munster is divided from her sister isle of New 
Leinster by Foveaux's Strait.* 

Auckland, die capital, is situated on the Western side of New Ulster, at 
the entrance of Waitemata harbour, and on the S. side of the Straits. Itwas 
at first proposed to have the town built at the upper end <rf the harbour, but 
the shoal water near the land, and the distance to which it would have 



■ On tbe Ist of Jane, 1838, t, Bill vaa piund for the "FrorisioDal Qnveniment 
«f the Bntish Sattlemcoiti in New ZnJand," in which that new Colon? was called 
" A Oniup of leluidt, coDButing of two prindpal on«a, in the Soothem Ocean, 
tether with gerenl ialuidi «4)*Kd( thereto." 
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been rteceaaaiy to biii^ vessels from sea, were aufilcient objectioiia. At 
the back of the town stands Mount Eden, the tavia itself being in the 
countj of E^en, tiie &mil; name of the Earl of Auckluid. The popn- 
lation of the count; and pariah of Waitemat«e, in the year 1843-4, and 
witliin an area <^ '2i square miles, was thus returned : — 

European Halaa . 1.606 . . Pemalei 1,018 

AbonginN . . . SGO . . Female* 260 

1,80« 1,266— Total 8,122 

The population within the same limits is now supposed to exceed 
6,000, among whom is a much larger proportiim of aborigines. 

Auckland certainly enjoys some general advantages in point of geo- 
graphical position, but these are accompanied b; defects as regards locality. 
Experienced residents avow that in its immediate neighbourhood it wants 
wood, and tlie fresh-water streams nmning downwards are few and scanty. 
The country round is thus far from being attractive to settlers, although, in 
a militaiy point of view, the entrances are susceptible of good defence. 
The harbour is broken into several bays, on one of which, called Commer- 
cial Bay, the town stands, separated &om Official Bay by Britomart 
Point, a projecting point of laud upon which the chuicb and barracks are 
erected. In Official Bay the principal officers' allotments of land are 
situated, and there they generally reside. Upon the ground above is the 
Government House— a long, low building of wood, raised upon a brick foun- 
dation. Unfortunately there is no landing-place, the shoal water extending 
to a considerable distance out, so that a boat cannot come close up to the 
beach unless at h^ water. It is on recent record that a ship, laden with 
coals, of which the inhabitants at the time stood in need, actually sailed 
out of the harbour because there was no chance of lending the cargo 
within anything like a moderate length of time. 

The several bays. Eastwards, are occupied by various seUlers following 
different pursuits. The one next to Official Bay is called Mechanic Bay, 
where there is a rope-walk, of some extent, the property of three brothets, 
who make cord^e &om the New Zealand hemp, and their demand is 
greater than their power of supply. The rope made by the natives is also 
much esteemed. 

These bays have sundry beaches, but the rocks and prtgecting points 
which form them are h^hly picturesque. For some distance into the 
water they are generally crowned with flowering shrubs, while the ground 
between them rises to a general level, covered with fern, upon which, and 
the grass growii^ under it, the sheep and cattle thrive. 

With all its defects in the eye of the European, the natives must nevei^ 
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tiheleaa have attached, in their own estimation, a more than ordinal^ value 
to this locality. The surrounding hills were formerly fortified, in the earl; 
idea of the natiTes, wid are nearly all still seen encircled, near the summits, 
with a succeaaion of trenches, many of which are dug t* some depth and 
wearing the appearance of terraces, and in some instances as many as 
6 and 6, one below the other, evidently indicating, on the part of the 
indigenous race, a firm determination, like that of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians, to resist foreign aggression and foreign sway, 
while yet they neither knew the power nor the intentions of those who 
approached them under the flag of peace and in the fervent hope of 
bettering their condition. 

It has been remarked that in the immediate vicinity of Auckland, 
wood is wanting. At some distance in the ulterior, hut not further South, 
forests of the Kawrie tree (Dammara Australw) are met nith, more 
particularly to the Westward, and about Manakau harbour, and up a creek 
in the harbour, above what ia called the Centinel Hock, where thei« is a 
forest of a considerable size. Some of these Ireea, when measured at 
4 feet from the ground, would square 3 feet 6, and even 7 and 8 inches, to 
40 feet below the branches, perfectly erect and smooth ; and this pecu- 
liarity is met with in many other parts of the islands. The Kawrie gum 
Btreama copiously irom the stumps of the trees which have been cut 
down, covering the aurface with the appearance of wax, and hardening in 
the air. This gum, now become an article of merchandise, is also found 
and by the natives collected in large lumps, sometimes embedded in the 
earth, on spots where the parent tree has long ago disappeared. 

Port Nicholson is a laige harbour of an oval form, and surrounded by 
high lands covered with trees. The entrance fiwm the aea is long and 
narrow, and the navigation rather intricate. Here the first settlers sent 
out by the New Zealand Company arrived in February, 1840, and felt 
disappointed at the general appearance of the locahty, and the few o^- 
bilitiea which it presented as an agricultural station. The tovcn of Welling- 
ton stands upon the beach, extending near to the water's edge for a distance 
of about two mites ; but, in consequence of other preferable locaUties having 
been since discovered, it does not increase in a manner corresponding to 
the expectations of the founders. Port Nicholson is 800 miles from the 
Bay of Islands, where the settlement of Kororarika, the first formed by us 
in New Zealand, stands. 

The town of Nelson, in Cook's Straits, is built at the bottom of a deep 
bay, the entrance to which is narrow and at aU times dangerous. It is 
also far out of the track of shipping, and the land around it by no means so 
inviting as that seen in many other parts of the Colony. The other settle- 
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ments founded by tVs New Zealand Corajiany are New Plymouth ftiid 
Otago. 

From this brief sketch of tbe early Betdemente, it will readily )« 
concluded that tbe selections of tbe first localities for stations, or tuwEB, 
were not judiciously made. It must, however, be ackuowW^ed that at 
that time the Colony had only been partially explored, and the threatening, 
if not hostile position which the natives asBumed, bo soon as they be<:ame 
fully acquainted with our intentions, added to the difficulties.* Since then 
surveys have been pursued with more caution and science, and it has been 
ascertained that the several lines of coast are indented with hays and inlets, 
more or lesa accesaible, some of which possess great attractions. The 
climate has also been more carefully studied, and it b now admitted that 
in the localities at present inhabited by Europeans, tbe temperature 
seldom reaches higher than 80 deg. of Fahrenheit, or falls below 45, 
although on the tops of the highest summits snow is observable all the 
year round. 

The valleys in the interior consist of a deposit of alluvial soil, in many 

* It will be recollected that in the morning of the lOth of Uuch, 1S45, an 
itlMming oatbre&k took pU«e on the part of the abori^es, when KorocBrika was 
attacked and destroyed bj a party headed by Heki, a warlike and influential chief- 
tun. Heki was no stranger to the British, having been employed by OoTemment. in 
18S2, in Norfolk Island, to teach the convicts the manner of preparing flai. He had 
no objection to mil or trade with Europeans, bat togethei with Ikis companions had 
a strong antipathy to British aopremaey in tbe land of their fore&then. Previous to 
the attack, Heki sent in notice to the authorities of his intention to cut down the 
flagstaff at the eettlement, on a certain day, which he did. On its being pnt up 
again, and a blockhouse erected for its protection, he sent on intimation to the same 
effect, and successfully executed his threat A party nf 216 British, RBBial«d by aso 
natives, proceeded to Heki's encampment, who had strongly fortified himself in his 
" pah,'' and calmly watted the attack, which took place on the 6th of Hay. 
CoproTided with small cannon, and the stockade being musket-ball ptvof, the 
attempt proved unsuooessful and the aaaailan te were obliged to withdraw, A rduforce- 
ment of SOS British troops arrived and encamped near the insurgent natives, when 
thej found that Heki had doubly fortified his "pah," and garrisoned it with 1,200 
men. An assault was made on the ISth of Jnly, and proved tusuecessful ; bat some 
days after the fortress was taken and destroyed, the natives retiring into the thick 
forests in tht interior. Negotiations have since led to the restwation of peace, and 
a tolerably good undentanding is now established with the aborigines ; still, irhen 
Heki had been in ooi service and was fully aware of our power, when directed to any 
particular point, besides being known as an intelligent and superior man, and holding 
great sway over his brotherly comrades, he ought &om the fiist to have been con- 
ciliated—nay, even propitiated, BO OS to render him inalmmental in canyiug out our 
views. He caused our dead, lefl upon the field, to be buried. 
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parts rich with, in mogt JMtances, a sobstratnin of clay. Each ialand is 
intersected with mountains, the sides of which frequently diow rich brown 
mould and aluminous earth, equally noticed on the tops of the lower hills; 
but on the whole there is a remarkable absence of oBtnial grasses, nor are 
such extensive and level plains noticed here as may be seen in Aastralia; 
but there is nevertJielefis a large [^oportion of available land, and the 
pasturage found upon it is plentifiil and highly nutritious. The climate 
&vours every production, animal as well as vegetable, and is angularly 
congenial to the Ei^sh constitution. There is, therefore, every reason to 
beheve that the agricultuial and pastoral capabiUtiea of New Zealand are 
very considerable. Copper, sulphur, and iron are known to exist Coal 
has also been discovered near Nelson, which, according to recent accounts, 
was tested by being used on board the " Inflexible " steamer, and althou^ 
only obtained fiom the surface, was found to answer extremely well. 

LooUi^ prospectively, the position of these islands adds greatly to 
their importance. This fcct was proved by the evidenco and written 
opinions of many respectable persons in the Farliamentaiy Sessiim of 
1845, when the affoirs of " Ei^land's youngest Colony" occupied a ten 
nights' debate, and covered more paper in the shape of reports and corre- 
spondence than any external topic ever did before. At a public dinner 
given to Lord John Russell on the 13th of February, 1841, Lord Ash- 
burton spoke thus : — " The position of the New Zealand Islands on the 
ruaji — their climate, fertility, abundant harbouia, surrounded with the seas 
most suited to the wbale-fisheriee, and, above all, the character of the 
native population, led him to anticipate that these islands were likely to 
become the great seat of wealth and naval power — in short, to be in the 
Southern Ocean what the British Isles were to the Northern." 

New Zealand has often been called the " Queen of her own hemi- 
sphere," and no doubt in the course of time this new Colony will become 
the centre of a great maritime trade. The District of New Ulster is sidd 
to present the most eli^ble field for agricultural operations, and it besides 
afTords greater facilities for internal communicatiDns. more especially with 
the seat of Government. The annals of no European Colonisation pn^ect 
iiirmah an example of so fair a b^inning as that witnessed in New Zea- 
land ; but the results to be expected were paralysed, and in many Lostancea 
defeated, through a variety of causes which it would take me out of 
my way to enumerate. 

In justice I ought, however, to remind the reader that this was the 
first modem attempt at what may properly be called '■ Systematic Coloni- 
sation ;" and through tiie active and prudent direction of the New Zealand 
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Company, the germ of a society, coDtainiug aU the elements of industiy. 
intelligence and order, was planted in the midst of a savage peoiJe.* The 
Company's agents were the heralds of peace and the pioneers of civili 
Bation. and, with a party of about 1,200 emigrants, arrived at Port 
Nicholson, as before st&ted, early in 1840 ; and althon^ the locaUty was 
badly chosen, and great disappointments consequently followed, the nature 
and objects of the enterprise were generally approved of by the parties 
interested, and the means prepared to cany them into effect deemed 
adequate. The attempt to colonise New Zealand was a great— a philan- 
thropic undertaking, but almost in the onset thwarted by a combination 
of errors and irregularities, which greatly impeded its progress. 

The errora, it is lamentable to say, began at home, and were thus 
emphatically defined by a most respectable eye-witness, the Honourable 
Hemy William Petre : — " The disinclination of H.M. Government to 
intitiduce a tTStem of Crown colonisation, or to adopt or sanction th^ 
proposed by the Association and the Company, coupled with the disavowal 
of British sovereignty over New Zealand, rendered titles to land preca- 
rious, and the establishment of law and order a matter of extreme 
difBculty.-f- 

These errors were aggravated, independent of something Uke a spirit 
of nationedity, by the recollection on the part of the natives of irr^ula- 
rities committed by European individuals only a few years before, and 
followed by a reckless system of speculations, carried on by land-jobbers, 
which eventually caused a general derangement in the affwrs of the 
Colony, and entirely counteracted the beneficent ends with which it was 
undertaken, and led to a war with the natives. Without entering into 

• New Zeslsod, after being aolinowledged ae on independant countiy, waa 
grmdnallj — but dunng late yean with greater impetuH — colonised hy Bnglishmen, 
who made large purchases of territory. The ChiTemment of thia country for Bome 
time withatood thia iir^ulai colonisation, and refused to giie anj syBtematic aajiction 
to it ; but, at length, deeming the inteieats of the colouialng and the native racea 
involved by thia negative character of proceeding ou ita part, New Zealand naa pro- 
clumed a Britiah Colony. On thia a coireapondenoe enaued between theOoieninient 
ud the Sew Zealand Company, the moat eitenaire purchaiets of territory in New 
Zealand, referring to the general prinoiplea on which Mew Zealand was to be eolontaed 
in fiiture, and on which the Qoveinment would aaatain the acqaisitiona of Britiah 
■ulgecta already made there. The understanding thua eatabliahed, aa will be here- 
after seen, led to formal arraDgementa between both parties, upon which the improved 
acheme of coloniaation was founded. 

f An Account of the Settlements of the New Zeol&nd Company, from penonnl 
observatioas during a neidence of three yean thei^ By the Hon. Henry UTilliam 
Petre. Lond., 1841. Smith, Elder li Co. 
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tlie particular claims and complainte of die New Zealand Compan;, all of 
whicli were submitted to Parliament durit^ the last session, and very 
earnestly discussed, it may sufBce to say that the disclosures exhibited a 
strange tissue of miijmwagement here and misgovemment on the part of 
the Colonial Authorities. 

Happily these errois have now been repaired, and the traces of these 
irregularities effaced ; but, although the voluminous Parliamentaiy docu- 
ments on this subject are in the hands of the public, and the discussion 
which ensued upon them is so recent, I should not be acting faiiiy were I 
to withhold the following tribute of praise, due to the authors and actors 
in the arrangements, which at the time appeared in the leading journal of 
the British metropolis. 

" The papers nlating to New Zealuid, wliidi hsie l&telj been laid bef<»« 
P&rliBment, are amoDg the inoai interesting ftnd encouraging that have jet been 
published nith reference to that Colon;. Appearing at this critical juncture, when 
the subject of systematic colonisation is in a manner forced upon Uie attention of 
Goremment, thej derire additional importance &om their immediate relation to that 
difficult question. The history of New Zealand is the history of a great design, 
defeated by the incapacity of those who have heen entrusted with its execntion. It 
is a history of petty jealousies, of personal quarrels, of Colonial-office intrigue, of 
rapacious ayarice under the garb of religious zeal, of malice pretending to humanity, 
of civilisation triumphing by fraud oTer barbarian ignoriLoe, of barbarian revenge 
wreaking itself in cruelty upon the weakness of its oppreasars, of alternate cegleet 
and meddling folly, of imbedle indifference and presumptuous miegoTeinment. The 
annals of Enropean oolonisation do not, with perhaps one exception, furnish an 
example of so fair a beginning conducted to so foul a conclusion. Certainly, with no 
exception, do they contain so lamentable a record of failure produced by no external 
or unavoidable drcumstaDces, bat by the sole inherent corruption of internal 
organisation. 

" No better proof can be given of this fact than the reaction that has taken pkte 
in the Colony unoe Captain Grey assumed its government. From that moment the 
prospect brightens and prosperity returns. Slowly, indeed, it has come back as yet, 
but its steady progress has not been interrupted. The present Governor found a 
savage p(q)ulation in open and succesBful rebellion, smarting under wrongs for the 
most part imaginary, and emboldened by the vaciHating indecision of a QovemmeBt 
without justice or judgment. He found a company, the head and origin of a once 
flourishing settlement, paralysed by acts of oppression. He found settlers expelled 
by pretence or suffertunce of law from lands which tbey had bought and pud for. 
He found a soil but lately rescued from nature, returning again under her solitary 
rufn. He found a bankrupt treaauij, an unequal and suiddal taxation, a Legis- 
lature without confidence in itself, and a people without trust in theii rulers. Such 
a complicated tissae of error had Captun Orey to unravel, so much to undo, and 
yet more to construct. His first procieedings were directed to the re-establishmeat of 
order and authority. He drove tlie native rebels from behind tti^ wooden stockades, 
captured some of their chiefs and dispersed the rabble ; and this he did without one 
act of cruelty, vrith very little severity, and almost without bloodshed. Then, having 
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giren Mouitj to life and pnipert;, he took the wiaeat meuuie* for restoring public 
ovdit, recalled the deb«nturee iaaued bj hia predeoenor, and remodelled the Cuitoma. 
The htudest taak he reseFred foF the laat, oiler the mrae presdng dangers had been 
averted, and tiatiquillitj had left leisure for mature connderation. This task was 
the adjuBtmeot of land-clums ; a difficaltj iDconc^rable bj many who are not inti- 
mateljr acqu^ntwd with the internal hjttraj of Kew Zealand &am the Trvatj of 
Waitui^ to the present moment." 

While Earl Grey felt disposed to recognise the claims of the New 
Zealand Company to eom[)ensation for iiyuries inflicted, both at home and 
in the Colony, he, nevertheless, preferred to rest the Government con- 
cessions chiefly upon the expectation of pubUc benefits, which it was 
considered the Company was yet capable of conferring upon the new 
Colony. In consequence, the authorities at home, after a full review of 
the case, consented to take it under their protection, and in a manner to 
maintain it in existence for three yeara longer, and also to supply it with 
fimds and guaranty its debts ; but it was furthermore declared, that if 
at the expiration of that period the prospects of the Colony should not be 
improved, the Company are to be dissolved, and the whole respoumbihty of 
colonisation to devolve upon the Government.* 

On this topic I shall merely add, that measures were adopted of a 
nature calculated to conciliate the native population, and insure their 
amalgamation with the settlers. The latest advices Irom New Zealand 
convey an assurance that the new plans, through the aid of the new local 
authorities, were producing most desirable results. The Governor had at 
length succeeded in adjusting and terminating the unsettled land-claims, 
which had for so long a time been a fertile source of complaint among the 
emigrants, and delayed the prosperity of the Colony .f 

* An Act to promote Coloaisation in New Zealand, and to authorise a Loan to 
theNewZeaUudCompaDy,— 10th and 11th Victoria, e. 112. 

t On the Ist of October, 1347, the Nev Zealand Companj had a meeting of 
Propoetors, to whom the arrangement made with the Qovemment was Bubmitted, 
together with a Report, Irom which I extract the following passage :— 

" By the arrangement with Her Majesty's Oovemment, confirmed by the Act of 
Paillament thus referred to, a most important trust is confided to the New Zealand 
Company. All the demeane lands of the Crown, in the whole of the Hiddle and 
of Stewart's Island, and In the Southern part of the Northern Island of New Zea- 
land, are absolutely vested in the Now Zealand Company, with power to administer, 
in (he manner stated in the Act, all the rights of Her Miyeety in reference to the sud 
demesne lands, in such wise as shall seem to them best fitted to promote the efficient 
coliausation of New Zealand. It beoemes, in consequence, the duty of your Directors 
to lay before you and the public, the object with which they undertate thie great 
trust, and the advantages which by moans of it are offered to all ranks of Bocieiy. 

" The um of this Company is not confined to mere emigration, but is directed, as 
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Under date of Pecember 38, 1847, a seriea of mstructions iBsued 
fivm Sowning street, addressed to the Governor of New Zealand, and 
acoompEmjing the new Charter of Government for that Colony. In 
orgamaing the internal policy of the British settlement in New Zealand, 
Lord Grey's instructiong proceed upon an enlarged and liberal view of the 
only secure hasia of political institutions — the universality and identitj' of 
municipal righto. The origin of delegated power is fixed in the free 
deputation by the people. The country is to be distributed into districts, 
which are to assume the municipal constitution of the boroughs; the 
common afiaiis of which are entrusted primarily to a common council. 



you have long been aware, to colanUation, in its ancient and syatenutie form. Iti 
object U, 6a transplant Engliih aodety with its Tarious gradations is due propoitioDi, 
canying out our lawg, ciutonu, associations, habits, manners, feeliugfr—everjtjiing 
of Bnglaud, ia short, but the soiL We derire so now to cast the fbandatioiis of tbe 
Colony, that in a few generations New Zealand shall offer to the world a counterpart 
of our couDtiy, in all the most cherished peouUarities o( our own sodal ^Bl«m and 
national character, as well as in wealth and power. 

" Such is our miu in consenting to undertake this trust. The New Zealand 
laluids seem to afford the oiJy field on the globe where it is any longer ponrible to 
attempt an enterprise of this interesting and comprehenaive character ; and in them 
many dicumstancee unite in a remu-fcable manner to promise soccess, provided the 
proper means are prndentlj and energeticallj combined. 

" So much is now generally known regarding the salubrity of the climate of New 
Zealand (superior to all others in rapect of its freedom from drought, &om eicessive 
heat in summer, ftom oold in winter, and from too much wet in any season) — regard- 
ing the great fertility of its soil in many extensive districts — its adaptation to agii- 
cnltoral and pastoral purposes — Hie mineral productions, comprising cxisJ, iron, 
mlphur, copper, and several other useful kinds — the timber — the excellence and 
number of the porta — and the advantaj^us portion of the Islands, which assures 
to them ultimately the naval and commercial command of the Pacific — that it is 
unnecessary at present to do more than to allude to these points ; but, connected with 
them, the moderate extent of tbe Islands is an element of great consequence. For 
a limitation of the area in any field for colonising operations, where neither slaves 
nor convicts can be employed, is indispensably requiute for the retention of Colonial 
society in the onward path of dvilisation, and the prevention of the dispernon sad 
isolation of fiuuilies so fatal to Colonial prosperity. 

"Such is the country nhich Qovemment now opens to the enterprise and sagad^ 
of the merchants, agricnlturists and gentlemen of England, and to the industry of 
it« labourers and artisans, and on which Her Majesty has gradously been pleased to 
confer rights and institutions which offer the benefits of local and municipal self- 
govemincnt. But, while the assemblage of drcumstances thus combining to promise 
that life in New Zealand sliall he agreeable and property valuable, displays itself in 
colours so attractive, care must be taken that the attention is not for one moment 
diverted from the great certainty, that social happiness, and the growth of wealth 
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elected by the bui;ge3ses, and the council is to concentrate itself for active 
admiiiistTation into the more compact body of a mayor and court of alder- 
men. The same common council is also to elect members who are to 
serre in a House of Itepresentativee, which is to form one of the three 
estates of a Provincial Aseembly. For this purpose the whole of New 
Zealand is to be divided into two or more provinces. In each Provincial 
Assembly, laws Ml be made for the province by the concnrrent will of 
the House of BepresentAtives, of a'Legialative Council and of the Pro- 
vincial Governor ; which together constitute the FiDvincial Legislature. 
Such is the provision for the topical administration of afiairs ; but for a 

in a new Colanj, &t« results vhich maj be entirely missed, unless the methods 
which shkll be emplajed rospectirely to achieve them embrace those elements which 
experience of the moraJ snd material requirements of mejihiiid demonatrstes to be 
esseotial to their ■ttainment. No procedure — no («ganisaUon — will prove of anj 
avail unless animated by such prindples. Thus nligion and education are eesential 
to the existence and growth of social happiness ; and althoogh Uie extent to which 
the Colonists shall enjoy the benefits of these blessinf;s will ultimately depend oa 
themselves, yet the Company will endeaTour to initiate the provisions for them in 






settlements that shall be formed. 



" In like manner, the f^wth of wealth (and with it all the &uits of diilisation) 
depends entirely upon such a oombination between tlia capitalist and the labouier, 
that each shall be redprocatly dependent on the other. Capitalists without labouran 
would find their capital paralysed; and laboniers without capitalists, or independent 
of them, would uniformly pass off into semi-barbarous cottiers, with no example of 
any class of sodetj better and higher than themselves, and without any possible 
means of improvement. 

" Unless, therefore, the New Zealand Company can secure combination between 
caiutal and labour, it will fail of its great object. This combination is the indis- 
pensable condition of Colonial prosperity ; and all the plane for new settlements, 
which your Directors will soon have to submit to the public, will be founded on it. 
Their great desire is. and to the accomplishment of it they will direct all their 
energies, that the opportunity of gradually acquiring a good landed estate shall be 
aSbrded to the gentleman and practical fanner, and the certainty of good wages, 
good living, and an ultimate independence to the indnstriuus labourer. Ii> devising, 
and in steadily applying the means for attaining these objects, consists the main 
utility of the Company ; and now that all differonces between it and the Qoveniment, 
both at home and in the Colony, hare entirely ceased — that it is receiving possession 
of its loiig.withheld lands,— has been invested with the great trusteeship which is 
now announoed, — and that the natives, reduced to order by the oneiric and con. 
oliatory policy of Governor Grey, an generally adopting the habits of diUised life, 
betaking themselves to the culture of the soil both on their own account and as 
labourers to the settlers,— your Directors resume their coloninng operations under a 
confident hope that they sliall be enabled to canj to a happy practical result 
those principles which the eiperience of all Colonies, in all ages, has shown to be 
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more comprehensive admiuistiatiou of whatever relates to the whole 
Colony, it is provided that there shall be a superior delibetste bud;, to be 
designated the General Assembly of the Islands of New Zealand, to be 
holden under the Govemor-in- Chief. This General Assembly will con- 
sist of the Governor, of a Legislative Council and of a House of Eepre- 
sentatives — none to be of the L^^lative Council ivho are not at the same 
time members of a Provincial Legislative Council ; nor yif llie House of 
Bepresentatives of the General Assembly, who are not al^ members of a 
Frovincial House of Repiesentativea. The members of Legislative Coim- 
cils will be appointed by the Crowu. It is intended to have a Governor 
and a Lieutenant-Governor for each province, besides the Govemo^in- 
Chief : but, for the present, these appointments will be confined to a Go- 
vernor and a Lieutenant-Governor — Captain Grey and Mr. Eyre. From 
these more prominent institutions will flow all subordinate powers in 
the Colony, judicial, fiscal, magisterial, or of whatever other nature 
they may be. The respective Legislatures will pn^ressively mould these 
derivative oigans of government into such forma as the exigencies of 
society wiU require. To a great extent it will be competent to those Legis- 
latures so to mould even the institutions which the Charter itself creates, 
by regulatJi^ the elective franchise and the whole system of elections, 
municipal and legislative ; care, however, being taken that no such 
enactments shall be either repugnant to the text or at variance with the 
spirit of the British Act or of the Charter. 

It is thus to be hoped that a stop will now be put to further conten- 
tion and confusion about the possession of lands. All public lands not 
actually cultivated by the aborigines are declared vested in the Crown ; 
which is also to have the exclusive ri^t henceforth of purchasing &om the 
native tribes. But individuals, as distinct from tribes, are to be £ree, as 
heretofore, to dispose of their own property. The actual possesion, colo- 
nial or native, of all lands is to be defined and registered now and 
henceforward. It is declared that the power of the Crown over land 
should never be employed for any purpose of patronage, influence or 
favouritism ; nor shall it be at liberty to make a gratuitous alienation of 
any extent of land, however small, except with a view to public works, in 
which the whole society may have a more or less immediate interest 
All other alienations of land by the Crown are to be on the terms offered 
at public auction ; the surplus of the land revenue to be applied towardg 
the introduction of manual labourers from this country ; the natives to be 
tolerated in their own institutions, usages and peaceful practices. 

The Charter contains 14 chapters, of ivhich the one relating to the 
aborigines has already been inserted under the head of " Labour Ques- 
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tion in Australia." AA«r the abatract above givHi, tbe remainder would 
bo too long and t^diooa for insertion here. 

It is well known that the aborigines of New Zealand are the finest 
race of unciviUsed beings yet discovered by our navigatore. They 
have shown themselves to be good sailors and fishermen, as well as intrepid 
combatants.* They are, in fact, thrifty, being disposed to labour hard 
for any article of dress or domestic use which they may be desirous of 
possessing. For instance, if you require their services to carry a load, 
break ground or cut down a thicket, show and promise them an article of 
apparel, or some bauble likely to please their fancy, Exhibit to them 
money, the current value of which they perfectly understand, and before 
they undertake the job offered they will often naively tell their employer 
to place the remuneration bargained for in sight ; which done, they begin 
their work and carry it on with zeal until completed. To this suspicious 
mode of acting, so common among all Indiaiis in the presence of those 
whom they hold to be their oppressors, the natives have been proinpted to 
resort, in consequence of their having sometimes been defrauded of their 
just earnings by evilnlisposed persons, after the task assigned to them was 
performed. 

I have been assured by persons who have been brought into contact 
with several tribes, that the New Zealand aborigines feel a kind of inde- 
pendence and self-possession, indicating a strong mind and a resolute spirit. 
Philosophically and impartially considered, oux Jate quarrels with them 
prove this hct. Their stature and phyaicai strength being generally above 
the ordinary race of mankind, may t«nd to produce that self-confidence 
which they naturally possess ; but it is at the same time lamentable to 
reflect that this valuable race of men is fast wasting away. From inquiries 
made, it has been ascertained that the greater part of the native poptda- 
tion is now locked in the Northern division of the Colony, and generally 

■ Th« fint AnnD&l Repoii of tbe Agiicultur&l Sodet; of Aackland iru publisLed 
there in 1813, and is it will be found the following pusage relating to the ahoriginea ; 
— '* The nativea, too, bo different in habits and character &om those of out other 
Coloniee in this hemiBphere, are found moet useful in a varietj of ways. They ue 
not, aa has been jostlj obsened, a race of wild, eicitable men, dad in mats, and 
snned with tomahawiB and apoars; but, on the contraiy, a quiet, jojoaa, good- 
natured Kt of people ; somewhat indisposed to continuous labour, but working stoutlj 
enough when the wagea offered are high enou^ to tempt them, and almost always 
partially (especdally on Sunday) clothed in Bnropean apparel, except the shoes. 
They build hoiues of native materials, for the settlers both commodious and comfort- 
able ; they liimiah hira with cheap labour in assisting him to clear his wild land, and 
they supply him abundantly, at a moderate mte, with pork, fish and vegetables, and 
their money ia immediately expended upon articln of Bmopean muiafacture," ke. 
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dwelling upon the coast ; bnt it may be safely assumed that, if any reliance 
can ho placed upon their own traditions (and they pretend to trace their 
anceatiy back to sixteen generations), their numbers are last dwindhng 
away, either by amalgamation or through the ordinary causes attendant 
upon savage life when placed in juxta-position with European civilisation.* 

* ThefollowingiBtlietnulitianpreserTedamongthellewZealandera, an the subject 
of their ajiceston coming tn these ialiuidf, and aa collected &om their clden by the 
offitera of the " Nortli Star:" — "With Tespectto the time at which New Zealand wa« 
fiist peopled, there are chieia who can trace their ancesti; bock dzteen geueratione. 
7he common tradition is, that a tribe haTisg been frequently beaten by another tribe, 
with which they were at war, lelt an island called Haw^ki, in ten canoea, to seek a 
new country. Id one of the canoea, called Te-Arawat, was a chief called Te-mate-ka- 
pua i he first touched at Vang-a-pa-tava, between Auckland and the Bay of lalanda ; 
next at Hauttua (the Little SBirier), Aotea (the Great Barrier), Horhau, or Cape 
Coliille ; at Ahuahu, one of the ielaudB off Hercuiy Bay, and thenca prooeeded to 
Kati-kati, at which place they found some other natives, who had airiTed before them 
in a canoe called Tai-nue. In this canoe came the ancestora of Te-whero-whero. In 
consequence of this, they went next to Tauranga. thence to Waihi, and lastly to Uaketu, 
trbete they hauled up their canoe, being determined to remain there. This is in the 
Bay of Plenty. From thence they spread to Ilotorua and Taupo in the interior, 
where their deBceudants now reside. The principal dirisions of the tribe at pieaent go 
by the names of Ngatiwakane, Jlewera and Taupo ; the two latter being the names 
of the large lakes by which they live, the former the name of one of their luceatora. 
The tribes together are called Nga-Tamriki-otr-A-awa, or the childrui of the 
Arawo, the name of the canoe in which their tribe first came to the oountiy. The 
argument used by the natives of Haketu, to prore their right to Maketu and of 
Motiti (the Plat Island of Cook) ie, that as a (jreen stone ear-drop, belonging to Te- 
Uatoi^iua, their ancestor, who came orer in the canoe Atewa, was still in the poBsea- 
aion of one of their chiefs, named Te-Heukew, the land near which their ancestors 
first landed should be theirs. The ear-drop is known in New Zealand as a jewel of 
great value^ and is called kau-kau-matua, which means * &rat floated over,' kau-kaa 
being to Bwini, and matua meaning firat The time of year at which they landed waa 
in December or January, for the tree called Poa-ta-kawa waa then in flower- It ia 
the Mttntuknt Ftarvha of Linneeus, and bean a beautiful scarlet flower. When 
fint Been from the canoe, one of the natiTes threw away his knra, or head-dreaa, 
which waa made of red feathera, to substitute the flower in its place, which kura was 
afterwards picked np by a woman who had landed from another canoe, who took it 
to her companions. They, knowing the ornament and its owner, were by it informed 
that the canoe Arawa had arrived. In the Arawa came also dogs, kumeia and taro, 
the two latter their prindpal articles of food. Dr Shortland, from whom 1 have 
r«ceived theabove information, informs me that the name of the place Hawaiki,iB, hy 
leaving out the k, exactly the aame as tiiat of the island upon which Capt^n Cook 
was killed, and that it is extremely common, in some of the Polynesian dialecta, to 
leave out thek, whilst others preserve it." — So far the tradition of the New Zealanders 
regarding thmr coming to their present abode ; but it conveys no idea whence they 
originally came. It is proliable that this waa from the Sandwich or Soraety Islands, in 
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The procesa of amalgamatioD, seconded by religious insUuctiDn, is ho 
doubt praduciog great changes in the habita and condition of the indi- 
genous New Zealanders, and bringing them in from the wildernesa. Their 
utility, arising out of the aasistanve which they render to the European 
settlers in their rural undertakings, has already been alluded to, and there 
is every reason to hope that through good example, Btrict justice and tlie 
agency of religious fe^nga, the remaining tribes, as they break up among 
themselvee, may be induced to melt down and become blended \dih the ■ 
general population, Christianity is fest spreading among tliem, and the 
custom of tatooing tlieir faces, for which the New Zealandera have always 

■II likelihood tii« firrt, the natives of which, it is Terj gcnetall; ubnilted, the New 
Z«ftlttDden resemble in munen and appearance. The opinion modernlj received 
among icieDdfic nKrigslraa and ethnolc^iita is, that varioiu and, indeed, eome distant 
migtatiouB have isnied from Pol^eaia. Carried awaybj the currenU and trade-vindi 
in the l&titudea between the tropica of the Pacific, the latter of whidi conetantly blow 
from the East, and aaaiitcd abo by the monaoon of the Indian seaa, the FolToeaiani 
extended their migntiooe towards the Weet, even an lar, it ia anpposed, bb the Indian 
Acdiipelago. The? were at the time Cook liBited them, comparatively gpesking, a 
maritime people, certainlj poneuing nothing more than canoee, hollowed out of a 
■ingle tree ; but the trees bom which these canoea were made, u seen from the tradi- 
tion above inserted, to a people oaturallj ingenioas, were eufficiently large to afford 
the means of making a kmd of "ark," euited to the navigatioD of the sea upon which 
it was intended to be launched. It ia not within my scope to enter into further 
leseaiches on this part of the subject ; but it is now universally acknowledged, that 
Oceanic in*ilisation could only have proceeded fono But to Weat, and that it haa 
dii^y been derived jrom the Poljneriani. The three men whose iveaiohes have 
thrown aum light upon this question than any othem, an those of the navigator 
D'Unill^ the missionaiy Ellis and the Consul Hoerenhoat, who argue in this 
opinion — that, whether they consider the purity and homogeneousneBs of the various 
typical characters whidi mark and tUstingnish the Polynerians, or whether the direc- 
tion of the winds and currents, oontiaually driving these islanders towardB the West, 
is taken into account (and which at the same time would stop the path to all who 
might seek to enter &om the West), we are compelled to come to the candurion that 
Eastern Polynesia was the primitive centre of the population, as well as the original 
■chool of comparative civilisation for all that extent of islands and territory which we 
now denominate " Ooeauia." In this r^on the philosopher and the ethnologist also 
find the only example, whidi the annals oi the ranote portions of the globe furnish, 
of a secluded population wheee entire development has been effected within itself, 
and which, at the time we became acqiuunted with it, in its interior organisation had 
not suffered from any external influence. This tact, now so well established throngh 
recent researches, has become one of the most importuit beaee of all ethnological 
studies, not only in reference to Polynesia, but also respecting the general history ot 
the human spedes. 11 may, in fact, be affirmed that all rceeaidies in whidi the 
originaUty of Polynesian civilisation is not odoiittied, as a kind of ethnological axiom, 
whatever else may be their merite, are defective, if not destroyed, at the very root. 
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been so remarkable, and to which nuatom they have hidierto attached a kind 
of national importance, is entirelj discontinued by those who have been 
conTerted.* The nse of the native mat, made of the fibres of the 
Pkormium tmiax. is fast giving way to the European blanket, notwith- 
standii^ to this cause they themselves attribute the increase of disease and 
death among them, all^uig that a lighter covering brings on diseases in 
the chest, to such an extent that, according to their own statistics, the pro- 
portion of deatha ia now three times greater than the births. 

Proper treatment and suitable tuition are alone wantii^ to render this 
class of human beings useliil. The repulsive system, nhich in gone-by 
days we followed in our " American Plantations." is not adapted to tihe 
indigenous population of this hemisphere. The missionaries are already 
doing good service among the islands. " The temporal condition of the 
natives," says one of them in a recent letter, " is likely to be much 
improved by the cultivation of wheat, which is becoming general among 
them. It will furnish them with a marketable commodity, with which they 
can procure various articles of foreign manu&cture, besides giving them 
that addiljon to their ordinaiy food which they rei^uire. The introductioii 
of sheep among them is also most desirable ; but hitherto, in the few trials 
which have been made, the natives have not evinced a disposition to take 
care of them, irom a want of habit and example, and because they do not 
jet comprehend that the sheep is valuable for anything else than its flesh, 
while fish is a principal part of their food." 

Her Majesty's ship " North Star," Captain Sir E. Home, Bart., lately 
visited the principal places in the islands, and >m leaving Port Nicholson 
and sailing for Cook's Straits, after romiding Cape Temwhiti and passing 
several islands, the vessel moved on to the anchorage off the island of 
Kt^iti, high and thickly wooded, and surrounded by a group, in the season 
used as a whaling station. On the opposite shore to Kapiti is the " pah " 
of the chief Waikani, which the officers visited, (md were astonished at 
the pn^ress Christianily is making there mider the judicious care of the 
Rev. Mr Hadfleld, of the Church of England, whose ministers, assisted 
by a few Weslejans, have the entire spiritual charge of the aboriginal 
tribes. The ofSceis were so much interested with the history and 

■ It ia well known that mxaj nations are in the habit of muking their fncea, as 
well Bfl other parts of th^ir boi^ofl, with cert^n fibres or lines. This custom existed 
among the ancient nations of the East, and we find it haa been ptacdsed in Tarioos 
parts of the globe. To tracQ tiiia aingular custom through all its diflercut degroM 
would perhaps be the means of identifying nations, long since sepai^ted &nm each 
other, and at the same time open an insight into the origin and real moaning of this 
custom, with which we are now most imperfectly a<x)uainted. 
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appearance of the little church there, that a deacription of it whs made 
a leading feature in their Keport, from which I shall horrow the 
following passage : — 

" The church ia built of timber and the ndea of bark. The length is 72, the 
width S6, and Cbe height inside 31 feet. It is well floored and has nothing etriking 
in ite eiterioc appearance ; hut the aimplicitj of the ornament* and native taste, which 
has been displayed within the building, would render it credic^ible to any nation. 
It was designed and built bj the nativea of the pah : the ridge pole ia one piece of 
timber, which ia supported at equal diatancea from the enda bj the uprights. The 
sides are supported bj trees haviug the slabs cut off, ths flat ude within forming a 
pilaster ; the rafters and binden are the same — all that is required to support and 
strengthen the building ia shown. The timber is coloured with red ochre and wbite, 
the colouTB chiefly used by the natives of New Zealand, and laid on in the most 
elegant and intricate scrolls, for which they are remarkable. The spaces in the walla 
between the pilasters are filled with reeda, black and yellow, whidi is done by 
wrapping a riband of flax spirally round the reed, and holding it in the smoke over 
a fire, the part not protected by the leaf is permanently blackened. It would 
require some power of description to do Justice to this church. The timber used in 
the constraetion ia of the tree called Krfnra. The tr«e which forma the ridge pole is 
from its sine of great value to the natiyes, being fit to make their largest-sized canoe. 
It was a present from the neighbouring tribe at Otaki, who had been for many yaan 
their moat inveterate enemies. 

" Mr Hadfield had for some time resided during alternate weeks with the two 
tribes, and when those of Otaki found the purpose for which the building was 
intended, they cut the tree, dubbed it into its present form and took it to Wtukani 
as an oaring of peace, which peace has ever since continued. There ue schools in 
this pah for children and adulle, which do Mr Hadfield the bluest hononi'. Whiti(a 
native son of Bern, an old nun, chief of the pah) was a monitor at the Sunday school ; 
in which there were not less than 360 persons, mostly adults— many were a^d men. 
The school is composed of both eeiea and all ages. It is divided into seven classes, 
taught by nadves, one to each class. They take places by challenging; he who does 
not know the word or question giving place U> him who does. Mr Hadfield resides 
with them in the pah. Here it ia not un&eqnent to see a diild hearing his grand- 
father say his catechism." 

After giving this description of the church Ett Waikani'a pah, as 
well as of the maimer and the auspices under which it was erected, the 
" North Star " Report continues thus : — " The principal pahs here are 
Otaki, Westward, Waitani, where we were, and Porinia. Te-Rauparah, 
the most intelligent and powerful chief of the Southern parts of New 
Zealand, is the chief of the &st and Rangiaeta the principal chief of the 
latter, which is a eousiderable whaling station, a short distance Eastward. 
The tribes here are numerous, well-armed and well-disposed, but aware of 
their power." 

Havirkg already dwelt at some length on the character and capabilities 
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of the New Zealand blandera, in my remarks (m the " Labour Queatitm 
in Australia," I need not add more. From aU that hae been Baid, it will 
appear evident that, with Buch elements as these, European civilisation, 
well-directed, might do much, and unquestionabt; the geographical aitua- 
tdoQ of these islands, their numerous harbours and natural resources, are 
calculated t^ raise this new Colony to ultimate importance. The value 
of the nativea ia thus described bj one whose high position there enabled 
him to form enlai^ed and correct opinions. " There are some — periiaps 
manj persons— who look on the New Zealanders themselves as impedi- 
menta to the prosperity of British settlers in that country. To such 
persons I would say that the best customers of the settlers in New 
Zealand are the natives. They are purchasers of a large amount of 
blankets, clothing, hardware, tobacco, soap, papers, print, arms, ammuni- 
tion, boats, small vessels, canvass and other articles, for which Ihey pay in 
ready money, in native produce {such as flax, pigs, fish, potatoes, com, &c.), 
in land, or by their own labour. The amount of native produce consumed 
by the settlers is really surprising ; and a similar practice vrill continue 
while peace prevails, because the native is heedless of the value of time, 
and can sell his produce at prices considerably lower than those which can 
be afforded by the settlers. In conclusion, it is my deliberate conviction 
that the prosperity of the Colonists of New Zealand will depend on the 
prevalence of amicable relations with the aboriginal race," 

In a despatch, dated Auckland, May 12th, 1846, and addressed by 
Governor Grey to Lord Stanley, it is assumed that " the amount of 
European population then resident in the islands was 13,000, and that 
of the natives 120,000 ;" but the Governor at the same lime observed 
" that these estimates are not founded upon accurate returns, and probably 
each of them, more especially the latter, far below the population which 
they respectively indicate."* According to more recent accounts, the total 
European population is estimated at 17,000, and that of the natives at 
140,000. In the same despatch, the Governor gives the following opinion 
on the growing resources of the Colony : — 



" BinOB the termination of the mtr in January last, t^e tecelpta of Cuatoma havs 
eoDtinued rapidly to increase, and a trade of gieat importance is riling up between 
t]ie European mercbanti and the native population. There seems no reason to doubt 
tJiat this trade will very rapidly increase in extent and importance : tlie natives sie 
now very generally poichanng small vessels for the purpose of trading ; they are 
eitremel; anxious to procure uiicte* of European clothing, and luxuries genemllj ; 

* Fide Papers relative to the Affuis of New Zealand — Correspondence with 
Governor Grey, Sc. — presented to Parliament, 1847- 
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and they poawii abundant meaua of paying in produce for all auch articles u thsy 
ma; rsquiis. Indeed, the eonanrnption of British goods in these islands vill soon 
become so considerable as to be an object of impoituice to British merchants, whilst 
the valuable prodncts which ue giren in eichange for them will also prove highly 
advantageous to British oommeice and industiy. In iUnstiBtion of this, I need 
only state that the principal articles of consamption bete are wooUea goods, the 
wool for which is chiefly grown in Australia, carried to England in British vessels, 
■nanuliMdured there and brought to Kew Zealand in Britieli ships, where it is 
exchanged far timber, flax, copper, and wool in its raw state, which are agun carried 
in British vessels to Bngland. Thus in each stage of them employments an impetus 
ii givai to some branch of British trade." 

Amidat their hardsbips and tUsappointmenta the settlera displayed a 
strenuous exertion and an inflexibility of purpose, which enabled them to 
triumph over the difficulties hj which they were beset. The return of 
peace afforded Ihem (iresh encouragement, and the last year's experience 
haa convinced them that the aborigines may be rendered a useful race, 
from whom, with proper treatment, a considerable amount of useM labour 
may be obtained ; on advantage upon which the prosperity of any new 
Colony must mainly depend. They were able and willing to work for a 
reasonable remuneration, and, in the neighbourhood of Auckland and 
Wellington, were seen actively employed upon the roads, and in squaring 
stones for houaea and bridges, as well as in rural labour. In the districts 
of Wikani, in Cook's Straits, they already possess corn-fields and garden- 
plots; and from other parts bring in to the settlers v^etables, fish, 
poultiy, &c. 

In a Colony like New Zealand, it will be readily understood that the 
first settlers made agriculture and sheep-farming the foundation of their 
future succeaa. Sbeep and cattle were soon obtained from the contiguous 
Colonies, and how far the new locality suited them is thus described by 
the Honourable W. Petre, in hia interesting Uttle work already quoted, 

" What the cattle ud sheep do feed upon 1 am unable to say. They browse to 
a great extent on the young shoots of various trees and shrubs, and find great 
abaodanoe of agreeable and nourishing food, even before any grasses spring up. The 
rapidity with which they fatten is very remarkable. On my return &om Sydney I 
was struck nitb their condition, although the period of my return was just the end of 
winter. The cattle landed lean from on board ship became fat in a short time, 
without the least care on the part of the ownai, as they are invariably turned loose 
to shift for themselTes. The weight of some oien has reached 900tb., and I know 
of no cases in which they hare been fed artifidally. A great number of she^ have 
also been imparted from New South Valet and Van IHemen's Land, and they have 
thriven well" 

Dr Martin, lately a member of the I.^alative Council of New . 
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Zealand, afTords more recent and corrobornldve evidence of the tnith of 

tbe preceding aasertions, in these words :* — " The pasture is certainly 
not the same as in New South Wales. We have not the same apparent 
amount of grass, nor such extentave and level plains, but oar pasture is, 
notwithstanding, of a description iar superior and more nutritious. On our 
veiy poorest pasture, eheep, cattle and horses not only thrive well, bat even 
&tten in a short period, and the quali^ of our beef is &r finer than 
that c£ any of our neighbouring Colonies. Cattle and sheep-grazing will, 
I am confident, become in a short time a favourite and a profitable occu- 
pation both with our native and European population." 

A large share of the early attention of the settlers was devoted to Ute 
growth of wool, and how far they have succeeded, although surrounded by 
difficulties and disaster, will be best seen irom the followii^ particulars ; 
— At first the importations of wool firom New Zealand were blended with 
those from Australia, but in 1844 they were returned separately, and in 
that year, that is, the fourth of the Colony, they amounted to 13,533tb. 
In 1846 they rose to a6,630H)„ but in 1846, owing to incidental causes, 
receded to 94,070. Under all circumstances this will not, however, be 
con^dered a bad beginning, more particularly as in the interval shepherds 
had become scarce and the industry of the eetUera directed to other pur- 
suits. The results thus obtained nevertheiesa janve the capabilities of the 
Colony for rearing sheep. 

The wool thence imported is found to poeseas all the prc^rtieB which 
constitute a good quality, and consequently in our market it has realised 
nearly the same prices as that of the Australian flocks generally, from 
which the stock was originally procured. The difference, if any, has 
arisen from the New Zealand wool not being equal in condition to that 
grown in New South Wales, which may arise from incidental causes. 
Our house lately sold the fleeces of two flocks, purchased at Sydney and 
pastured within the township of Welhngton, which produced from Is. id. 
to 1». 6(i per tb., prices which could not fail to prove satjefactory to the 
grower. Some weeks ago I had samples of wool submitled to me for 
inqtection, from the flock of the Honourable Mr Petre, now on the spot, 
which, I am bound to say, were of the meet promising character. I have, 
in &ct, had demonstrative evidence of the good condition of the sheep, a 
fact which can be easily determined by their fleeces being what is termed 
" full of yolk," which unquesdonably proves the healthy condition of the 

'New Zeolancl, in a Serin of Letters, containiii); an Accoont of (he Caanti? both 
before and since ttB Occupatkoi by the Bntiih QoTenmwnl LoDdoD, 1816. SiiO' 
mondg and Ward. 
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animal The fdlomng are the pricee obtaioed for Neir Zealand wool 
at the London sales in the year 1846. 



Mnj 12 FIbbot wool . . 

Skin .... 

„ PiacaB uid grease 

Se{t«nbeT 50 FUee* wool 



32 Plocce . 
110 Bales. 



AyerBge 
ATaraga 



1 t Arsnge 1 2 



In thus opening to the British merchant the resources of (his new 
region, teeming with mineral and vegetable wealth, and already partially 
inhabited by a population sprung irom our own loina, and seconded by 
the natives ready to lake our manu&ctures in exchange for the produce of 
their soil, I should not be doing justice to the energies and perBeverance 
of lie New Zealand Coloniata were I to omit noticing their progress in 
other respects. This task 1 shall best perform by adding a summary of 
the latest statistical tacts, published by authori^, which will at the same 
time show the growing importance of this recent acquisition in a general 
pcoDt of view, and mark its commercial and financial progress. 

In the early at^es of the Colony the settlers, of course, stood in need 
of larger imports than ihey could pay for in the produce of the soil. They 
were in itict establishing themselves, and consequently required extras, 
which, in one shape or other, they brought with them from England or 
ordered out after them. In 1841 tbey were only in a situation to ship, 
in return, to the value of 3,2671. ; but in 1846 their exports rose to 
30,7241. ; and that this proportionate progress has been fully sustained is 
proved by the £ict that the returns for the first six months of 1846 exhi- 
bit a sum equal to 19,434t., which, with the successive improvements, by 
the end of the year, it was confidently expected, would considerably exceed 
40,000(. 

In 1841 spars constituted the lai^est item exported, beingretumed at 
5001. ; but in 1342 sperm oil is quoted at 1,9841. ; an evident proof, in 
the infancy of the Colony, of the productive capabihties of the eunounding 
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seas. In 1644 copper ore took the lead, being returned at 6,8001. ; 
epenu oil at 3,S14f., and numgEtneee at l,8d62. In 1645 Kamie gum is 
at the head of the exports, to the amount of 1Q,84T{., and next copper ore, 
rated at 9,1361. In the half-year ending Jvdy, 1846, o(^iper ore tahee 
the lead, bong 436 tone, valued at Q.iWl. ; while eperm oil receded to 
3,505i., and Eainie gum to l.seiZ. 

From 1641 to 1644 the Revenue averted 45,0001. per annum, and 
in 1845 rose to 62,746i., of which, however, 38,7451. come under the 
head of " Beceipts in Aid ;" while the Expenditure, in the same year, 
was returned at 38,841i. The European population, at the present time, 
may be rated at 30,0001. 
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SECTION II. 



SOUTH ATEICA. 



CAPABILiniB FOB 



Odb colonised posaesnons in South AMca are divided into Weetem 
and Baatem Provinces, and these aie a^jain separated into thirteen Terri- 
torial Divisions, each having its own administratiTe Oovemment. Each 
will, therefore, be Beparatel; comdered, commeudng with the Western 
Province, 



This division has been considerably increased by the addition to it 
of the residency of Simon "s Town, and of four large portions of the Wor- 
cester division, called Piketbergen. In 183S it nas divided into three 
districta, viz., the Cape District, the District of Wynberg, and the Dis- 
trict of Malmesbiuy, formerly called Swartland, which latter, coupled 
with Koeberg and Tygerbeig, may be considered as the granary of the 
Colony. The Northern boundary of the Cape division ia the Verloren 
Valley, distant from Cape Point about 190 miles; but the breadth no- 
where exceeds 30 miles. Its subdivisions are 35 in number, and the 
produce raised in them chiefly consiata of grain, fruits, wool, wine, and 
timber ; while some of them are calculated exclusively for grazing. The 
culdTOtion of the soil generally, throughout this division, depends almost 
wholly upon the periodical rains; for in no instance can irrigation he 
resorted to, at least to any extent, except in the vicinity of Table Moun- 
tain. Wool having become an export, article, the formers have begun to 
torn their attention to its growth, and some large parcels of it have lately 
been brought down to the Gape market; but the pastures are limited. 
Simon's Town is situated about S5 miles from Cape Town, and the greater 
part of the road good. Saldanha Bay belongs to this division. The 
entrance into this fme and commodious harbour is throi^h a ridge of 
granite hills, not quite three nules broad, and the bay is 15 miles in 
length, in the direction of N. and S., and at all seasons affords safe shelter 
and excellent ancborago. Refreshments of various kinds may be had 
here, the formers who cultivate the soil on the B. side of the bay rearing 
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cattle, borses, sheep, and ho^ for the market in Cape Town. Fruits, 
vegetables, and fish may also be porcbased in abimdance. The official 
returns of live-stock bave not been furniabed, but tbose of tbe population 
will be found in the general table inserted at tbe end of the Territorial 
DirisimB. The nomber of sheep is, however, eetimated at something 
beyond 40,000. 

BTELLENBOSCH. 

This divi^on is situated in the Western part of the Cape of Good 
Hope, about SS miles from Cape Town. It is one of the most pc^ulous 
districts of the Colony, and on the N. is bounded by the Cape and Wor- 
cester divi^ons, on the E. by Worcester, on the S. by Swellendam, and 
on the W. by the Gape division. It is subdivided into itb Field-comet- 
cies, and is a fliriving territory. At the close of 1845 the returns of 
agriculture were — Crops raised, 101,398 budiela of wheat; 24,163 do. bar- 
ley; 18,r9a do. rye; 84,T80 do. oats ; 13,966 pipes of wine, and 1,063 
do. brandy. Live-stock — horses, 8,117; homed cattle, 20,866 ; sheep, 
65,927, and goafs, 11,879. The population is hereafter given. 



This division is also Mtaated in the Western Province, and divided 
into 16 wards or field-cometciee. Those of Warme-Bokkeveld, Voorste- 
Omtrek, Achterste-Omtrek, Kleine-Roggeveld, Yoorste-Omlrek, and Ach- 
terste-Omtrek are well adapted for breeding fine-woolled sheep, and the 
circumstance of the inhabitants having to migrate to tha Caioo or heath 
plains in the coli weather, with their Socks, b attended with advantages. 
The yeauii^ season occurs while the Socks are there, and being in a mild 
temperature, the loee of lambs seldom exceeds 10 per cent., and in vet; 
iavourable years does not reach 5. In the mean irtiile the grass on the 
hill farms grows undisturbed for two or three months, and on the return 
of the flocks affords abundant nouri^ment. In Vooiste-Omtrek there ia 
an exten^ve tract of counby well adapted for grain culture, and also 
breeding tiieep and cattle. Tbe horses here are of a strperior qnali^, and 
there is ample room for a good number of merino sheep. The grain pro- 
duced here is preferred tji that grown in the bwer countries. The 
division is elevated, and during the winter season the weather rather 
sharp, but cool and pleasant in the summer. The crops in 1846 were — 
wheirt, 18,313 muids; barley. 11.902 do. ; rye, 2,800 do. ; oats, 10,046 
do. ; wine, 608 pipes, and brandy, 99 do. Live-stock — 5,748 borsee ; 
23,473 cattle; 153,561 sheep, and 38,852 goats. 
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CLAHWILLIAU. 



This m also part of the Weetem Province, and formerly belonged to 
the Northern section (^ Worceeter, from which it was detached in 18S8. 
Its extent is 24,100 square miles, divided into lit words or field- 
conietcies. Clanwilliam is situated abont 108 miles N. from Cape 
Town, 98 &om Tulbpigh, 138 from Worcester, and 150 from Stelles- 
boech. Ttus territory has its summer and winter pasture-grounds, and in 
some parts tobacco and rice grow. In the Bet^ and I^nge Vallagen 
ward there is a email harbour on the coast, called Lambert's Bay, capable 
of admitting coasters, and as die population increases this place mi doubt 
will come into notice, and be used for commercial purposes. Near it is an 
extensive sal^pan, which, if drained from its sur^Jus water, it k sappoeed 
would annually yield more than 3,000 muida of salt. This place appears 
to ofier a fine opening for the establishment of a fishery. 

The ward called the Lower Oliphant Rivier, about 06 miles from 
Clanwilliam, contains 36 fiirma, chiefly skirting the river. This is one 
of the most interesting wards in the Clanwilliam divimon. Moet of the 
places below the junction of the Doom or Thorn river have an extent of 
low land along the borders, which, when the river overflows, becomes so 
fertile, fix>m the lai^e quantity of alluvial caroo mud, that, if brought under 
cultivation, it generally yields one hundred-fold, and frequently more, 
from which circumstance this river has been called ths NUe of South 
Africa. Of all the rivers in the Colony this is the only one navigable 
with boats for upwards of 30 milea, to which distance it is under tidal 
influence. Both agricultm'e and sheep-farniing are carried on to some 
extent in the Clanwilliam division. The returns of crops and live-stock 
are not of a later date than that of 1S42. In that year the first were — 
wheat, ii9,466 bushels; barley, 6,331 ditto; lye, 9,185 ditto; oats, 
3,636 ditto; wine, 63 pipes, and brandy, 34 ditto. Live-stock — horses, 
8,163; cattle, 33.198; sheep, 370,600; goats, 93,825. Since that 
period the flocks have been greatly increased. 

SVTELLEHDAM. 

This territoiy was formerly subordinate to Stellenbosch, when it was 
called the Distant or Remote district, but formed info a separate division 
in 1745. In 1811 subdivisions were made, and the administrative depart- 
ments established in more regular order. This division, being part of the 
Western Province, now extends Eastward from the Lange Hoogte to the 
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Grouritz lUver; from the coaat to the Groote Zwarteberg, and N. to the 
boundaries of the Worcester and Beaufort divisions. It ia estinuUed to 
contain 7,700 square miles, divided into 24 fteld-cometdee. The cli- 
mate is salubrious and the gramng ranges good. The hoisee in this 
division are superior, and as the breeding of tine-woolled sheep has be- 
come general, it is expected that horses and wool will soon be its stt^iLe 
articles. A number of Enghfii getitlemen of late yeara have settled in 
this division, and thnni^ them and some of the old-eetablished settlers, 
valuable additions have been made and are making. An agricultural 
Society is established, the membws of which have their stated meetings, 
award premiums, and send out Butch ttncta on &rming tt^CB, At the 
close of 1845 the sheep and goats amounted to 445,663 head, and the 
clip to 445,863 tb. Wine, dried fruits, soap, aloes, tallow, butter, and other 
commodities are produced in this division, but the wine is not of the 
first quality. 



This division, situated rai the S.E. coast of the Colony, vnis separatei) 
from Swellendam in 1811 ; erected into a drostdy under Lord Chatham's 
Government, and further, by proclamation of the 33rd of April, 1811, it 
was ordered that the new division should, in honour of our last monarch of 
the name, be called George's Drostdy. It is skirted by Swellendam on 
the W. ; Beaufort on the N.E. ; Uitenfaage on the E. ; and ^e Southent 
Ocean on the S. George is divided into IS cometoies or wards, vaiying 
in their productions. The chief produce of the wards of Gowite liivier 
and Mossel Baai are wool, butter, aloes, and grain. Merino sheep are 
bred with great success on several &rmB. Mossel Baai, after Simon's 
Bay, is the safest harbour on the E. coast of the Colony, and from 
its local situation well adapted for receiving all kinds of produce from the 
interior, more particulariy from Swellendam and Beaufort The district 
in which George Town stands has good pasturage for sheep and cattle 
during the summer months, the grass never losing its verdure ; so thai 
cattle can always iind suBBdent food even in the greatest drought In 
1839 a success&l experiment vras made here with hops. Many inha- 
bitants subsist by felling timber in the Government forests. The wards 
of Attaquas Kloof, Before Oliphant's Rivier, Above Oliphant's Rivier and 
Oango, produce the best wheat in the Colony, and were roads only opened, 
more esjiecially to the chief market and central outiet, produce might 
there be raised lo a very large extent. In the Cango ward are situated 
those remarkable caverns, or as some visitors have calledthem, the Cango 
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grotto, confided to the especial care of the field-comet, in order tbat this 
great curioeity may experience no injury ; more particularly the splendid 
stalactites, which adorn its beautiful roof in a variety of fanciful and pic- 
turesque forms,* From the appearance of the chain of toountaina of 
which this grotto forma a part, tmd ndiich separate George from Beaufort, 
scientiflc traTellers are disposed to think that the whole is one continued 
cavern, which, from the apparendy insurmomitable difficultdes of access, 
will long remain unexplored. 

The agriculture in this diTimon ie considerable, and the euccessiul 
introduction of merino sheep has been one firm step towards Aulher 
improvements. They thrive well on several farms in this territoiy, which, 
it is expected, will ere long become one of the finest sheep-walks in the 
Cobny ; and since the opening of a good market for wool, every induce- 
ment is held out to the £uiueis to extend and improve their flocks. In 
1845 the sheep and goats were returned at 121,971 head, and the clip 
of wool estimated at 100,000 Ih. 



This division is situated in the Western Province, and is divided into 
three parts, viz., Zwarteherg, Gouph, and the Nieuweveld, containing 
13 field-cometcies. The first part forms the S.W. boundary of the divi- 
sion, and is situated at the base of the range of mountains formii^ the 
divisional line with the Geoi^e territoiy. It is well supplied with water, 
and the land mostly reserved for agriculture. The Gouph is an exten- 
sive tract of undulating countiy, with extensive Qats. It is chiefly used 
as a sheep-walk, for which it is well adapted. The grazing ground is 
principally heath ; grass being scui^, except in the rainy season, when it 
is luxuriant and iattening. The finest oxen in the Colony may be seen 
here. The Nieuweveld is hilly, and the grazing couaists of heath and 
grass ; the lower parts of the countiy being heath, and the sides and tops 
of the mountains grass. Generally speaking, it is well supplied witli 
water. In 1845 the crops were — wheat, 13,960 bushels; barley, 3,459 
ditto ; oats, 1,407 ditto, and wine, 130 pipes. Live-stock — ^horses, 4,033 ; 
homed cattle, 23,458 ; sheep, 483,768, and goats. 93,797. Among the 
sheep were 44,500 of the merino and Saxony breeds. The Western 
Province ends here. 



* Mies Faure and Hr. Q. ThompMn have given descriptiaa 
lO their publications I refer. 
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EASTERN PHOVINCE. AI.BANT. 

The EaBtem Province begins here. Albany is the smalleat, but at the 
same time the most important divisum ia the Sastem Province. Itie com- 
puted to contain 3,408 square milcB, nearly the whole of which ia suited 
for agricultural and pastoral purposes. Graham's Town is the chief place, 
and commodiouslj situated almost in the centre of Albany, which is un- 
questionably the most diversified and [Jeasing portiim of the Colony. In 
some parts it presents all thoee abn^t and rugged features which give 
charact«r to A£ican scenery ; but in others, towards the coast, it has all 
the softness of the rich champaign countiyof England. This division is 
computed to contain ii,408 square miles, by &r the greater part of which 
is suited for agriculture or pasture. Lower Albany, thon^ not so well 
adf^ted for sheep-walks, has thousands of acres ready for the plough, and 
the soil is excellent for the production of grain, as well as cotton, Qbx, 
&c. This district is already more thickly settled than any other part of 
the Colony, the neighbourhood of Cape Town alone excepted. 

In rural affairs the inhabitants of Albany stand deservedly high in 
public estimation. With a perseverance beyond all praise, they have de- 
voted themselves to the improvement of live-stock, in a maimer which has 
already been attended with important results, and which promises to give 
an entirely new character in this respect to the Colony at large. Till 
within the last sixteen years, nine was the staple produce and export of 
our possessions in South AMca ; but wool is now the grand object of the 
Eastern districts, and partly of the Western, and is increasing bo rapidly 
in quality and value, as to hold out a reasonable hope of this Colony 
attainii^, at no very distant period, to great eminence in this respect 

Iiarge sums have been expended in the importation from Germany, 
France, England, and AustnJia, of wool-bearing sheep, principally of the 
merino and Saxon breeds, and by means of which the comparatively 
worthless native sheep of the Colony have been so much improved, that 
the wool shorn from them has produced in the London market as high as 
Us. M. per tb. The &ar aven^ may be stated at a range from Is. 8d. 
to 'is. per lb. The success of this pursuit has brought forward a new 
class of competitors — men of education, capital, and inteUigence, which 
has ^ven a laigely increased value to the land. At the close of 1846 
Albany alone contained upwards of 600,000 sheep, a large portion of the 
improved breed ; and the total quantity of wool exported from the Eastern 
districts in 1844 was 1,39T,HTT lb., valued at 6T,6352.; while it was 
coniidently expected that the quantity of fine wool exported from the 
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Kastem Province ia 1846 would not be less dian 1,500,000 lb. Albaaj 
has also a considerable trade exlendii^ to the interim, towards the North- 
ward, and also aloi^ the Eastern coast The internal tmSio has been 
materiaU; a&clsd by the CafEre war ; but the Alban; traders have pene- 
trated in a N<«them direction as far as the tropic, bringing back with 
them irorj and OBbioh fasthers.* The trade of this division has grown 

■ Thsfeologickl foimatian of this diriiion isdicatm the sziatenOB of coal, which, 
if Grand, miut prore af rut impoititDoe to Iti future prc^resdon. The zoologj of 
Al1}uiy ij commoD to the other diruions of tha Colonj. On the aniTol of the (eCtlert 
in 1320, tlie elephant, rhinoceros, and Mppopotunua were common ; but they hare 
either been destrojed, or have retired on the approach of civilised man. Blephaots 
are Mill met Tith in the jungles of the Fiih and BuHlunaa's BirerB. A ptrsggling 
ostrich is aametiiaes obwxved ciosaiiig the wiidj flate, and b( the monthi of th« 
large riTws the hippopotamus a oocasionallj peroeiTed protruding his hage but 
■hapelees head from the itream for a little air. The lion is rarelj seen, thou^ the 
district is not altogether freed from his raroges. The bufiUo is still common in the 
•roodj jungle of the district. The quagga and hartebeest used formerly to browM 
on the flats in herds, but they are nov Beldam seen. Spriogbokg ace much moT« 
common ; but tliey have bs«n so much hunted by the youth of Albany, who are in 
general fine shots and daring horsemen, that they hare become compara^Tely scaioa. 
The rietbok, the el^pmt little bluebok, and several others of the antelope tribe, are 
often met with, though they aro by no means numerous. The wolf is the meet 
troublesome animal of prey with which the diTision is infested. In cold wid 
wet weather he is especially daring. At such seasons he will descend &oin the 
mountain ridges into the more inhabited parts, and will seldom depart without levy- 
ing tribute upon the stock of the fiumer. Ths wild dog and jackal are equalfy 
destmctire. The former is a gr^arious animal, hunting in packs, and committing 
great rayages upon such flocks of sheep as they happen to meet with when prowling 
thiDugh the country. The leopard and panther, usually called here the tiger, are 
not uncommon ; thej &equent the woody parts of the divirion, and oocasimally do 
much mischief in ths sheep-folds ; they will clear a fence or climb a tree with a live 
sheep in their jaws, and are dangerous and untameable animals. The ant-bear and 
poreupine are oommon ; the former is to mui rather useful than otherwise, but the 
latter is very destructive to gardens and other cultivated lands. The division abounds 
in numerous smaller animals, which it is not necessary in this sketch even to enu- 
merate. The ursine baboon and several varieties of the monkey tribe are common. 
Ths birds of Albany are various, the plumage of many of them extremely striking. 
To the ostrich may be added Che pelican, the cane, the pasuv, the wild goose, the 
turkey, the guinea-fowl, the wild duck, tJie pheasant, partridge, suipe, and many 
others. Of birds of prey, there is ths gigantic vulture, the secretary (or snake-bird), 
several epedee of the bawk family, the crow, the rook, tx. The butchcp-bird is not 
uncommon. The long-tailed bunting (Loxia Laffto) is &mi1iar, hovering during 
Spring seasons over marshy spots. The honey-bird, with its shrill cry of cher, cher, 
is often heard ; wiiile the little sugar-bird, sipping the nectar &om ths wild blossoms 
in the kloofs, dazzles the eye with the exquisite beauty of its brilliant plumage. 
There are several varieties of the kingfisher, and also lA the parrot and loerie, many 
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to its preeeat importance (say 144,8381- por annum exports, and 135,9391. 
imports) in spite of □mueroos and great dleadvantaf^, one of which is 
the want of water communication. Although Albany is interaected by 
several livera, no leas than six of which have their embouchures upon the 
coast, not one of them is nav^ble, even for boats, for more than 10 or 
19 miles up. The general character of this division and the puTBuita of 
the inhabitants being decidedly pastoral, mann&ctmree have not made 
much prepress. There are several t>->ueries, producing good leather, and 
aoap ia also manufactured on the spot. This division has borne a large 
part of the brunt of the Caf&e war. Recent returns of grain and live- 
stock have not been published. 

ORAAFF-RECJET 

Comprises the first tract of conntiy occujned by the Dutch in the 
Eastern Province, and it was formed into a distinct district in 178S. 
Originally it contained 60,000 square miles, but it was at various times 
reduced, in order to make up some of the contiguous divisions. Its 
entire area at present may be estimated at 8,000 square miles. The 
pasturage is greatly diversified, and found suitable for all descriptions of 
stock. On this account it is much resorted to by the Cape Town butchers, 
or their agents, from whom steady prices are obtained for slaughter-stock, 
without the owner having to leave bis farm in quest of a market. 

It is only within the last few years that particular attention has been 
there paid to the grov^ of flue wool. It is affirmed that on the h^er 
lands wool of a longer staple may be obtained than in any other part of 
the Colony ; and from the pn^ress already made in its growth, there is 
eveiy reason to believe that, before many years elapse, this division will 
vie with the most favoured ones in the production of the new staple com- 
modity. The clip of 1845 equalled 150,000 ft., half of which was, 
however, sent over in the grease, the farmers not having a sufficiency of 
hands to get it up as they vrished. 

At first there existed throughout the Colony, among the Dutch inha- 
bitants, a strong pr^udice against merino and other breeds of vcool-bearing 



of them of gorgeous feather, together with othen bo vaiious in their habita and 
^peaxaoce as would occitpj no incoanderable time for the omithologiBt eyen to name 
them. Beptiles are very common. Among the ophidiaa clase, the cobra di capella^ 
or hooded snake, and the puffadder, ai« th« moat formidable : their bit« is iQUcb 
dieaded, and has often prored mortal within a few hours. Powerful atiiiiulauti 
have been successful!; used, but are not alwaje an effectual antidote. 
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ahsep. The &t tail, the distinctive characteristic of Cape sheep, had in 
fitct become an ahnoat indispensable article in their domestic economy, end 
it must be confessed that thie breed is extremely useful. When salted 
and smoked, these sheep afford an excelleat substitute for bacon ; and the 
tat, when melted, serves the purposes of lamp-oil, and is generally liked 
fi» culinary purposes. These prgudices, however, disappear when the 
value of the fleece is considered ; end, besides, the superiority of wool' 
bearing sheep is manifest in other particulars, more especially the hardi- 
hood of their constitutions, as well as their adaptation to the more elevated 
parts of this territoiy. 

The lofty Sneeuwberg Mountcdna form a considerable portion of this 
dlTision, and, abounding as they do with grass, are peculiarly well suited 
to pastoral pursuits in general. The winter's cold is, however, sometimes 
severe ; but, nevertheless, some of the wealthiest &rmerB in the Eastern 
Province reside here. In the cold seaeon it is customary for the inhabit- 
ants to drive their flocks into the lower and warmer countiy, returning 
with them early in spring. These migrations are attended with incon- 
veniences, the distance travelled frequently not being less than ttom 100 
to ISO miles. With fine-wooUed sheep they are of opinion that this 
labour is compensated by an improvement being obtained in the fibre, 
probably through the greater development of the yolk. The horse also 
thrives well in the upland countiy, where the epidemic to which this 
useiiil animal is liable in other parts of the countiy is almost entirely 
unknown. Burii^ winter the hi^er lands are oflen covered with snow, 
sometimes to the depth of several feet ; but it seldom lies upon the 
inhabited parts of the countiy for more than two or three days. On the 
highest peaks it is, however, seen sparkling in the bright sunshine for 
many weeks. 

One of the most graphic descriptions of this part of the Colony, as 
well as of the manners and mode of living of the inhabitants, was 
furnished by the poet Pringle, who in July, 1822, with his family travelled 
across this alpine range on his way to Cape Town. He thus describes 
hia reception at a Dutch former's, residing on the Sneeuwberg, or Snowy 
Mountains, and no apology wiU be necessary for the introduction of his 
own words in this place. 

" Ttie temperature of the Sneeuwberg was at this aeteoD vet; cold, and all the 
higher points were oavered with snow. The loftiart peak, called Compaea Berg, a 
con^dered, aocording to the meet accurate eatimate jet made, to be 6,600* feet above 

" This eatimate ia conridered ae bj fer too low. laeut. Shecwill eomputes, with 
more appeaiance of probability, the altitude of thii peak at 10,2GO feet above the 
level of the sea> 
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the level of tlie Ma. The aapeet of tliia elerSited rtgian wae bleak, rugged, and bue 
of wood ; but well watered, and, for Africa, rich in pastars^. It coneuts of a sort 
of plateau or table-land, rieing abruptly from the plains of Cundelio and the Earoo 
in inunenae buttresses of naked cock ; the ledges or strata of which, ae Mc Barrow 
has accoiKtelj rem&rked, are so perfectly horizontal, and so regularly squared at the 
angles, that, but for theii Tast height and magnitude they might be taken for 
pgantic Unsa of masonry. The uppermost stratum conusts of sandstone, inter- 
mingled, at iuterrols, with quartz : the bases are schiMus. There is no appearance 
of granite. 

" The following day we reached the place of Schalk Burger, an affluent grazier, 
where we spent the night. The house, which was lai^, substantial, and well 
furnished, we found full ef gueets, there being not fewer than eight-and-twenty 
beiidea onnelTes, all napectabl^-looking African bnners or trarelleni, moatl; with 
their wires and children. How they were all aocommodated I oould not ea^y gaesi ; 
but when I made some tqiology for increasing the number of thmr risitors, in conse- 
quence of the piercing cold wind which prevented our sleeping in our waggons, the 
bustling hostess assured me, with a smite, that they had abundance of accommo- 
dation, and beddbg for many more guests. So far as bedding went, this was 
certtunly the case ; for, on retiring to rest, I was oonduoted to a Mlaap-iaiaer, contain- 
ing three good cortained bedsteads, furnished with two, three or four feather beds 
each ; but in one of these were already deposited mj wife and her siater- Such, 
indeed, was not unusually the arrangement made for us when we slept (as we some- 
times found it necessaiy to do) in the houses of the Dutch-African Colonists during 
our journey. Even in the best houses in the remote districts the sleeping apartments 
are few, and usually contua two or three beds eacL In a country where there are 
no inns, and where universal hospitality prevails, the crowding of one or mon entire 
families into the same bed-room cannot, perhaps, always be avoided, and, from having 
become customary, appears not even to be regSfded as inconvenient. It is a custom 
which indicates both lack of refinement and great simplidty of manners. A century 
ago a state of things not very widely dissimilnj prevuled in the most respectable 
Jarm-housea of Scotland, and still prev»ls in the cottages of the psauntiy. 

" We spent the following forenoon with this &mily, which furnished a pleasing 
specimen of the Sneeuwberg fiinners, a class of men of whom Hr Barrow, thirty 
years ago, gave eo &vourabIe a report. After break&st some more company arrivecC 
whom I found to be neighbours and relatives, come to spend the Sunday with our 
patriarchal host. We were soon after invited to attend their religious service in the 
hall, round which Qm lAole company were silently seated ; and I was glad to se^ 
what I had never witnesMd on the fiontier, that the slaves and Hottentots belonging 
to the housdiold were iJso &eely admitted. After singing some hymns and reading 
certain portions of Bcripture, our landlord addreased the company in an exhortation, 
apparently extempore, of about h^ an hour in length. It appeared to me very 
sensible and appropriate, and was listened to with every appearance of devout 



" AAer this becMuing service, bU the oompanj sat down to a spltmdid and dieer- 
flil repast, consisting diieSy of stewed meats, according to the Dutch fashion, but 
very well cooked, and varied with baked fruits, pasti;, pickles, and salads in abund- 
ance. The spoons and some of the other articles were of niver ; the capadous 
tureen^ of well-burnished pewter; the plates, of China and Bnf^jsh delf; with 
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n^kins, Ac There ma countt; vine ; but gluses were onij placed for the men, 
who dnnk of it reiy moderatelj } the women not at oIL 

" I left them in the afternoon, mach pleued with the good hnmour and good 
sense that seemed to pievul among these rustic inhi^itanta of the mountains. There 
was nothing vety Arcadian eertunlj about them ; but their appearance was decent 
and comfortable, and thnr mumers fiank, hospitable, and courteous. Notwith- 
standing the hearr damage occasioned throughout the district, bj mildew in the crops 
and recent Tiolent laine, plenty was apparent evetywhere. I afterwards learned, 
indeed, that am host was one of the wealtbieat, and, at the same time, one of the 
worthiest men and best mwteis in tbe Sneeuwberg. His ' substance' might almost 
bare riTalled that of Job and Jacob in their most prosperous days. He possessed 
eleren piaatttn, or farm-properties, pastured by 13,000 sheep, and from 2,000 to 
8,000 cattle, beudes horses, com, kc He had only one son; and notwithstanding 
his unbannded hospitalitj, had saved much mone? ; and this, I was told, he generally 
lent out to his poorer neighbours without interest ; it being a maiim with this liberal 
man, that it is 'mora profitable to assist one's JHends than to board mane; by 

" As an eridcQce of the simplidtj of manners existing among this class of people 
T may mention that, notwitbstanding (be wealth of the family and their numerous 
coloured servants, Schalk Burger's only son drove himself our waggon with a team of 
9ien with which his father had furnished me far the next stage, in order bo keep my 
bullocks fi«gh for the arduous journey before ua 

" The hospit^itj f(>r which the Dutch- African Colonists have always been famed 
I found still prevailing unimpuced in the Sneeuwberg. Not only this family, to 
whom it would have been an insult to have offered remaoeration of any sort, but 
every other I visited in that quarter, positively refused any compensation Air lodging 
or provisions ; while many of them made us presents of loavas of fine bread, dried 
fruits, comfits, be, although we were perfect strangere to them, and all that they 
could know of us was euch slight information as might be fiimiahed by our fellow- 
travellerB." 

The above, thougb written, rather more than twenty yeara ago, givee a 
very faiflifLil picture of the more wealthy class of Dutch frontier farrners 
at the present day, with the exception, perfaap, of lending money without 
interest, a pnuitice now certainly become quite obsolete. The middle and 
lower classes of ftontier inhabitants, since then, have improved greatly in 
information, as well as in a raiiety of other things, which mark a pro- 
gressive amelioration in the state of society at large ; but their hospitable 
feeling is in no way diminished, allhoi^h new circumstances have rendered 
it necessary for the country people to be more discriniinato than formeriy 
in the reception of guests. 

The soil of Graaf-Beinet varies, but in general it may be pronounced 
rich. Agriculture is, however, in comparison with the extent and fertilily 
of this division, as yet but limited. The distance from the coast, together 
with the want of roads, discourages the production of any quantity of 
grain beyond that required for local consumption. The principal river of 
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thia division is tiie Svinday, which, rising on the 8. W. side of the 
Sneeuwberg, flows through the higher country in a very tortuous channel, 
and then crosses the Caroo Pluns, whence it winds on its course until it 
reaches the diyiaional bouudaiy at Zwarte Eu^ens. The fall of thia 
river is very considerable, and in general the stream rapid. The channel 
throughout its whole extent is interrupted by ledges of rocks, having, how- 
ever, thia advMitflge, that the fermera reaiding upon its banks are enabled 
at a very trifling coat to lead the atream over their lands, which are thus 
rendered extremely fruitM. Extensive vineyarda have been planted in 
this quarter; but although the grape arrives at high perfection, and in 
general is well flavoured, the wine is by no means equal to that of the 
Sotrih of France. The flat countiy abounds with salsola, which la used 
in the manufacture of soap. 

The upper part of this division is considered as the most preferable. 
The field-eometcies of Buffels Hoek and Voor Sneeuwberg comprise tlie 
lower range of the Sneeuwbeig Mountains, aa far as the boundaries of 
SometBOt and Colesberg, and within them are contained the best farms in 
the district The general sur&ce of this tract presents a series of low 
grassy hills and green valleya, producing a mixture of grass and heath 
(caroo), with, here and there the mimosa and other trees. To the N. and 
N.W. are the field-comelties of Op Sneeuwbeig, Uitvlugt and part of 
Camdeho, comprisii^ the whole of the principal range of the Sneeuwbeig 
Mountains and the Caroo Flats. With the exception of the ward of 
Uitvlugt, these regions are very cold during the winter months, which 
sometimes compels the farmer to confine hia flocks in their folds, or kraals, 
more particularly during the prevalence of thoae snow storms which at 
this season are common. 

Game of all kinds is plentiful; indeed, sometimes too much so. 
Long dron^te in the interior compel tho springbok to forsake the extensive 
waste plains, its usual favourite haunts, and to migrate to this part of the 
Colony. This it occasionally does in such incredible numbers that their 
visit is felt as a serious calamity, the heriit^e being entirely consumed or 
trodden down by them ; so much so, that in some cases the farmer has been 
compelled to retire, with his flocks and herds, before the invader. This 
was the case about Ave or six years ago, at which time immense flocks 
entered the district, baflling every attempt made to arrest their progress. 
Almost eveiy person able to use a gun was out daily ; and so many were 
shot, that they were conveyed into town in waggon-loads and sold for a 
trifle. The great majority of the inhabitants are Duteh, but many respect- 
able British immigrants are now interspersed among them, all of whom 
appear to live on the most social and friendly terms with the old inhabit- 
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ants, and to be in very prosperous circumstances. In 1845, the sheep 
and goats in Graaf-B^et amounted to 030,000. 



TIus is considered one of the most intereeting and valuable divieiona 
in the Colony. It is bounded on the North by Oraaf-Reinet and Cradock ; 
on the West by Uitenhage ; on the South by Albany, and on the East 
by Wint^terg and the country of the Caffree. Its entire area has 
been computed at 9,000 square miles, which ore divided into six 
field-cometcies. This section has two great roads leading through ita 
entire length towards the Orange River, the Northern boundai7 of 
the Colony. The mountiun sceneiy is magnificent, and the surround- 
ing portions of the teiritory highly picturesque. It is besides well 



The hollows and other parts of the open country are carpeted with a 
sward of fine grass, and elegantly dotted with the mimosa, of lai^e growth, 
as welt as other bushes and trees peculiar to the Eastern Province. A 
couBid«able portion of this tenitoiy is occupied by British inhabitants, 
and in proportion as they have spread tliemselves has the value of land 
risen. They possess a number of the finest ferms, and have pushed 
forward the improvement of live-stock, more especially wool-bearing 
sheep, with a skill, perseverance and energy which cannot be too highly 
commended. Their example has also stimulated the old Dutch inhabit- 
ants to similar exerdons. The fine tract of countiy on the right bank of 
the Konap, and &om thence to the Maocazana and Bavians Bivier, as far 
as the Winterberg, is occupied ahnoet exclusively l^ British settleis, 
many of whom poesess some of the lai^est and most valuable fiocks of 
wool-bearing sheep. 

The most Easterly of the two leading roads, above mentioned, joins 
the Albany division at the Konap Rivier, whence it runs due North to the 
Kagtt, which stream it crosses, and then proceeding along the base of the 
Kaga Mountains, passes over Bavians Rivier, and a few miles fiulher on is 
the Cradock district The whole of the countij along this Ime abounds 
with oljects of great interest. One of the most deserving of attention is 
the Kaga Be^, or mountain, the proper^ of Sir Andriea Stockenstrom, 
Bart., whose fiimily have acquired something like renown by their fideU^ 
to the Bntieh Goremment, and their imceaaing efforts to stop the inroads 
of the CaSres. The mountain-chain, which gives its name to this locality, 
is in itself a magnificent object. The various hollows, which he between 
the buttrees-like projections of the monnttun, are clothed from their bese 
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to their lofty suinmita vith wood, containing tjmber of the la^etrt growth 
and of tlie most useful kinds. The h^eet point of the mountain exhibits 
a perpendictilar wall, of naked rock, serrated by the wear of ages and 
scathed by the action of innumerable etonns beating upon it. The sur- 
rounding country ia extremely pleasing. Carpeted, ea it ia, by a verdant 
sward of fine giBss, and elegantly varied with the mimosa and other trees 
peculiar to the Eastern Province, it presents a valuable scope for pasture. 
Immediately behind the Eaga Berg is the Government forest of Kowie, 
where the inhabitants of the Northern section obtain their supjdies of 
timber. Here is a village of wood-cuttera and sawyers, who obtain a good 
livelihood by felling timber and converting it into plank. Further to the 
East extend the Mancazana and Bavians Eivieren, vsliiable tracts of 
countiy, as well for the production of grain as the breeding of sheep and 
cattle. 

This part of the Colony has acquired a peculiar celebrity from the 
pleasing account given of it by the late Mr Thomas Pringle, whose name 
I have already introduced to the reader, and whose family connexions 
slill reside here, and are conspicuous for their activity and zeal in 
promoting the improvement and developing the reeoutces of this the land 
of their adoption. The other main road, referred to, branches from the 
Albany division, considerably fiulher to the Westward, at the junction of 
the Great and Little Fish Rivera, whence it runs due North, nearly 
parallel with the first-named stream, until it reaches the capital of the 
division. This town is situated a short distance to the right of the main 
road, at the base of the Bush Berg, one of the highest and most conspicuous 
parts of the mountain-chain which crosses this part of South Africa. 
The town itself is small, if considered with reference to the number of 
inhabitants, althou^ the ground occupied is considerable ; but, as wiU 
readUy be concluded, in this country the land-owriera mostly reside upon 
their estates, surrounded by every comtbrt. The site of the town was 
formerly an extenMve farm occupied by Government, and where were 
produced, or purchased in the neighbourhood, the supplies required for 
the militaiy force stationed on the frontier. After the arrival of the 
British settlers this establishment was no longer deemed necessary, and 
in consequence broken up and appropriated as an eligible situation for the 
district town. 

The ne^hbourhood contains many pomts of great interest. A few 
miles to the East, near Boode Wal, is situated Kok's Eraal, the spot 
celebrated by the romantic and egr^ously vain French traveller Vaillant, 
as being the scene of his flirtation with the pretty Narina, and of other 
adventures equally absurd and fully as doubtful. The high road to 
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Cradock leads past tliis spot. A little to the North of the town liee the 
gorge OF opening in the mountain-chain called Zwt^ra Hook (in English. 
Brother-in-kw's Comer) from which issues the Little Fish Biver. This 
tract is one of the most available in this division. It is an alpine region, 
the mountains which surround and interaect it beij^ lofty and ragged, and 
the cold in the winter months often severe. It, however, contains some 
good grain-farms, all capable of irrigation, and for breeding sheep, cattle 
and hoises it is equal to any in the Colony. The Little Fish River, aft^ 
passing Somerset Town, turns to the West, and by its remarkable tortuoeity 
confers fertilitf upon an extensive tract of country, which, for grazing 
purposes, whether of sheep or cattle, is of the best description. Beyond 
this stream, and etiU further on to the West, lie some extensive Caioo 
plains, which are bounded by the Commadagga, the rugged Zuurebei^ 
Hilb and by the Bushman's River, which, rising here, flows throu^ a 
thickly-wooded valley, in some parts several miles broad, and, lower down, 
forming the divisional line as &r as the coast of the Albany and Uit«nliage 
territories. 

The whole of this port of Somerset is broken and greatly diversified 
in character. It ia scantily suppUed with water, and much exposed to the 
effects of long droughts. It nevertheleee contains some good &rms, and 
maintains a considerable number of sheep and cattle. The rugged glens, 
tangled thickets and narrow passes of the Zuureberg, are celebrated as 
having been the scene of many an exciting event in border warfare. Here 
the restless Caf&es and the Colonial farmers have fiequently come into 
collision. Here also the elder Stockenstinm and hia companiona met 
with their tragic death ; and here have many a band of nutrauders found 
concealment, while engaged in their forays upon the flodis and herds of 
the neighbouring inhabitants. 

The greater part of the Somerset divisicoi is covered with a thick 
sward of grass, priuclpally of that kind designated by the Colonists aa 
" sweet grass," and on which, in ordinary seasons, all descriptions of Uve- 
stock thrive with great r^idily. The zooli^ of this division does not 
differ from that of Albany. The banks and valleys of the Fish River are 
frequented by huge numbers of guinea-fowl, while the extensive forests of 
Eowie and Kaga afford cover to many of the more rare and beoutifiil birds 
peculiar to the Colony. The larger Caroo flate abound with springboks, 
and a few ostriches are occasionally met with. The distance from Graham's 
Town to Somerset Town is 76 miles ; and from the latter to Graaff-Reinet 
67 miles. 

At the close of 1845, the crops raised in this division were — wheat, 
10,551 bushels; barley, 1,873 ditto; oato,a40ditto; vrine, 26 pipes, and 
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brandy,- 7i ditto. Live-stock — hoaes, 3,690; homed cattle, 38,299; 
Bheep, 466,024, and goats, 100,013. 

COLESBERO. 

This di^^8ion adjoins Cradock and Graaff-Eeinet on the N., while on'the 
B. it is bounded hy Stormbei^ Spruit Its Western boandsiy is a line 
drawn &om the Orange River to the Beaufort division, and extending 
S.W. about 100 miles. On the N., for a distance of 200 miles, it has 
the Orange River, the largest stream in the Colony. The total area of 
this division is computed at 11,654 square miles. The main road, leading 
to the usual fording-place on the Orange River, and from hence to the 
Griqua and Bechuana countries, passes through the centre of this district, 
and gives it great importance in a commercial point of view. Along this 
route a large and profitable trade is carried on with the several tribes and 
natives, inhabiting the extensive region situated beyond the Northern 
boundary. 

This division possesses great capabilities for the rearing and support 
of all kinds of live-stock. In sheep and cattle it is considered the richest 
part of the Colony, while in the field-cometcy of Hantam a race of pecu- 
liarly hardy horses is bred. The general appearance of the district is, 
however, monotonous, arising from a great scarcity of wood. Many exten- 
sive tracts scarcely produce a bush, and the farmers are dependent upon their 
cattle and sheep kraals for the necessary fud. This want is the more 
keenly felt in consequence of the country lying hi^ and the winter's cold 
being oitou severe. Sharp frosts and violent snow-storms are common, at 
which periods both cattle and sheep suffer greatly, when some perish 
through the want of corresponding shelter. 

Although die district contains some extensive plains, yet these are 
bn&en by numerous lofty hills and detached ridges, all of which supply an 
abundance of eseellent pasturage. The roads throughout are superior to 
those in any other section of the Colony. The Orai^e River is a remark- 
able stream. It takes its rise amidst the great chain of mountains which 
stretoh across diis part of Africa to the E., and is fed by innumerable 
tributaries, Sowing from the same range. It also receives the surface- 
water from that extended tract of desert country bordering upon the Colimy 
to the W., and reachii^ as &r as the Atlantic Ocean. When swollen by 
rains in the interior, this river is a munificent object, being in some parts 
more than 1 ,000 yards broad, with considerable depth and a full and rapid 
current. At other seasons it is easily forded, the banks presenting an 
easy slope to the water's e^e. It is much to be regretted that this fine 
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stream, in its present state at least, cannot be made available for the 
purposes of internal nav^ation. Thov^h presenting, in some parts, a 
magnificent sheet of wat«r, in othera it i9 encumbered with rocks, stretching 
across and confining the chaimel to not more diau fif^ feet wide. When 
thus pent up, the stream rushes along with amazing impetuosity, leaping 
over lie ledges and masses of rock with the noise (tf thunder, and here 
and there forming cataracts in which the wild is blended with all that 
is imposing and beautiful in nature. The banks of the river are covered 
with acacias and the Babylonian wiUow (Saltx Babyhmica), which give a 
freshness and beauty to the scene, powerfiillj contrasted with the sterile 
conntiy in die immediate vicinity. 

The village of Colesberg is situated near the base of a remarkable hill, 
called Toverberg, and at the distance of about 1% miles S. of the river. 
It maj, in general terms, be described as a narrow valley, enclosed by 
roc^ hills, its (Hily recommendation being its convenience for trade with 
the farmera of this division and with the countiy on the N. beyond the 
boundary. It was established in 1830 by Governor Sir Lowiy Cole, after 
whom it is named. 

As yet few British Immigrants have taken up their residence in this 
district. A few tarmg are, however, occupied by them, and improvements 
in the Cape sheep have commenced under very favourable auspices, and 
will no doubt, in the course of very few years, lead to important results. 
A large proportion of the trade of the district is in the hands of the 
Britidi, This division, on the whole, is very deficient of water, which 
sometimes compels the farmers to adopt a kind of nomadic life, by 
removing with their flocks and herds across the boundary, in quest of this 
indispensable element. Within the last few years great improvementa in 
this respect have, however, been introduced. Few ferms are now without 
a dam, so consliTicted as to save a large body of water. Owing to the 
droughts, if it were not for this expedient the district would scarcely have 
been habitable. 

The game and other animals resemble those of the neighbouring divi- 
sion of Cradock. The gec^^pfaical position of Colesberg is importsnt, 
forming, as it does, for a long distance, the bouudaiy between the Colony 
and the Griquas to the N. This is the great hunting-ground of South 
Africa, where the ^gantic and stately giraHe is found, tt^ether with all 
the lai^er anima lfi to be met with in the Colony. The great high-road to 
Natal leads across this tract, to which quarter a number of Dutch famihes 
have, within the last few yeara, em^ated from various parts of the 
Colony. Colesberg, however, up to the present time, is only partially 
occupied, and the stock stations few and far between, which, as before 
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remarked, affords the fiirmers the opportunity of obtnining [ 
across the border, when from drou^t or any other caug^ there is a de- 
ficiency on their own runs. By this means they are enabled to rear a 
much larger quantity of live-stock than otherwise would be possible, and 
which will account for that superiority, in this respect, which is claimed 
by them over (he neighbouring districts. On the higher lands of this 
division, the epidemic, a liind of violent inflwnmaticm of the lui^ pecuhar 
to horses in this part of Africa, is almost if not entirely unknown. 

At the close of 1845, the crops in this division were stated at — ^wheat, 
19,350 bushels; barley, 4,509, and oats, 3,463. Live-stock — ^horses. 
10.393; homed cattle, 73,837 ; sheep, 863,960, of which 30,000 were 
fine-woolled ; and goats, 63,018. 



Cradock adjoins Somereet on the N.E. bomidaiy, and is computed to 
contain about S.168 square miles. Its principal streams are the Great 
Fish, Brak and Tarka rivecs. The first, to which the others may be 
called tributaries, derives its aonroe from the N.E. side of the Sneenberg, 
or Snow Mountains, whence it flows throu^ the centre of the tfiree 
divirions of Cradock, Somerset and Albany. The distance of this course, 
including its numerous bendings, is estimated at 400 miles. Its minor 
tributary streams are numerous, and which will account for the sudden 
manner in which its waters rise and pass rapidly downwards. This is 
more fi-equentJy the case in the summer months, when thunder-storms 
prevtul in the interior districts, more especially along the great mountain- 
chain, where the vapours, generated by the great summer's heat and 
chai^d with electric matter, are arrested and poor mit their contents, 
often in fiirious torrents of rain and hail storms, upon the somiunding 
oountty. Notwithstanding all these contributions, the Fish liiver often 
ceases to flow, and in some parts is perfectly diy. At other seasons, it 
rushes along its roc^ and tortuous channel with a volume of water and 
an impetunnty, which render aoy attempt to fbrd it extremely hazardous 
and at times alt^ether impracticable. 

This division is not suited to the maintenanee of a large population, 
although there are scattered through it some of the most valnable and 
productive farms in the Eastern Province. In the Brak Kivor district 
large quantities of com are produced, and also an abundance of various 
kinds of fruits. The Achter Sneeuwberg is famous for the size of its 
cattle, and the Tarka for sheep, A large proportion of this division is 
caroo. hut which, when well suppUed with water, is among the most 
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prolific of the A&icau soils. Otherwise it is remarkably arid and sterile. 
The general features of this division are greatly diversified. In some 
parts it is aicumbered with bush, chiefly the mimosa, while in other 
districts, more especially the Tarka one towards the Eastern boundaiy, 
there is scarcely a tree to be seen. Generally speaking, the soil is fertile, 
and suited alike for groin and iruils. After rains the herbage springs up 
rapidly, and is al>undant and laxuriant ; but it as suddenly disappears 
irom the effects of those droughts to which this part of the Colony is oflen 
sutgect. 

Many of the inhabitants are in opulent circumstances, possessing large 
herds of cattle and fiocks of sheep. An idea may be formed of the 
quantity of cattle and sheep fattened in this division, when it is stated 
that one butcher annually sends to the Cape Town market 2,0U0 head of 
oxen and 40,000 sheep. They have also a breed of hardy and useful 
horses. Some of their &rm-house3 are extensive premises, and, together 
with their wiue-storea and other at^acent buildings, have more the appear- 
ance of a vUh^e than the residence of a &mily. It should, however, be 
remarked that some of these £imiliee comprise several married branches, 
it being not uncommon to find two and even three generations hving in 
detached habitatione on the same locality. 

Within the lost few years several old-established farmers and British 
immigrants have removed from Albany and other places to this division, 
and now possess some of the best and most extensive (arms in it. Agricul- 
ture is thus carried on with spirit. At first they turned their sole attention 
to the rearing and improvement of Colonial sheep ; but they have now 
begun to adopt the wool-bearing breeds, and in 1815 it was thought that 
the produce of the new flocks equalled SO.OOOtb. Their example has had 
the best effect upon the older settlera, and the result has been that land rose 
considerably in value, trade has increased and Cradock may be now pro- 
nounced a rapidly-improving division. 

Lions are common along the E . and N. boundaiy of this division. In 
the vicinity of the Klaas-Smit's River, Bamboesbeig aud Zaureberg, they 
are frequently shot, as well by the farmers as bj hunters who purposely 
come over from other districts. Formerly, this division also abounded 
with the buffalo, qua^a, haitebeest, gnu, ostrich and most of the antelope 
tribe; but these indigenous animals have retired at the approach of 
inhabitants, although they are still sufficiently numerous to afford ample 
emplojrment to the lover of field-sports. That remarkable animal called 
the gnu, and in tfie Colony known by the name of the wildebeest, is 
seldom found lower down or to the S. of this division ; but here, in the 
higher and more unfrequented parts, it is slill met with, occasionally in 
considerable numbers : forming the link which connects the ox tribe 
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with the antelope, it in eome degree partakes of the character of both. 
When attadied, it is wild, impetnous and fierce, while its speed ie equal 
to that of the swiftest hoise. Nnmbera are annoall; killed, and th^ fledi 
cut into stripe, dried and converted into excellent biltongs. 

One of the main roads into the Bechuana conntiy croaaea the boundary 
of this part of the division, and is the diortest route to the line of 
misnonary stations occupied by the Wedeyau, French Protestant and 
Gemuin missionary societies. To the ri^t, across the Zwart Eai and 
Klaas-Smit's rivers, is the countiy of the Tambookie Caflres, a more 
peaceable people than the Amakosa tribe, who inhabit the countiy 
bordering upon the Colony further to the S. 

At the end of 1865, the produce raised in the Cradock divi^on was 
returned at^wheat, 35,000 bushtOs ; bariey, 10,000 ditto ; oate, 3,000 
ditto; oat hay, 45,000tb.; peas and beans, 900 bushels; maize and 
millet, 1,300 ditto ; wine, 180 pipes, and brandy, 90 ditto. Live-stock 
— horses, 6,650; hwned catOe, 41,950; dieep, 388.500, and goato, 
68,600. 



This divinon is indebted for its name to the Dutch Commiasioner- 
General De Mist, it being the name of his paternal home and barony in 
Holland.* On the restoration of the Colony, agreeably to the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Amiens, in 1801, this gentleman was appointed to make 
inquiry into the general state of the Colony, and to report to the Bataviaa 
Republic the best mode of improvii^ its resources and thus pmrnoting 
the common interest. To enable him to do this, he made a journey 
throii^b the aitire length of the settlement, the incidents attending which 
were, at the time, so agreeably related by Df Lichtenstein, that his work 
may bo considered, by those capable of estimating its merits, as one of the 
beet accounts of the country, as well as the most faithful delineation of the 
character of its inhabitants, at that tdme ever published. 

When first established, Uilenhage comprised a large portion of the 
country which now forms the divisifms of Albany, Geoi^e and Somerset. 
This section is situated on the Eastern coast of South Afiica, and is 
bounded on the North by Graaff-Rdnet and Somerset, on the West by 

* Some Tsara igo, not forgetting the spot — the scene of his uuioas labmira Kod 
to which he felt gmcerely attached — this nohlemui forwarded to the Oolonial 
(toTeniiiient an authentic copy of the letters-potent granted by the King of Holload, 
and Mithorinng him to remme his title, of which he hod been depriTed by Bona- 
parte, This document i> now filed among the records of the diviuon, with a very 
handsome Utter ttom the Gorenunent, in transmittinfl; it to the load authorities. 
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George and East by Albany. Its entire area is computed at 8,980 equere 
miles, and on the coast it has ttro remarkable bays, viz., Algoa and St 
Francis.* Its principal rivets are the Zwartkope, Zondaga, Kronune and 

* Thii difiaoD hu Port fiUzklwth, on th< com(, otuatad in Algoa Baj, > 
eUimcfti looalit;, u hkTing bten Tinted in liSfl bj the intrepid diacovenr, BuUio- 
lemeir Dias, while in aeaich of k route to Indi*. From this period no notioe of Algoa 
Baj appeals to be racorded notil the lint of the celebrated Sir Jamas Lancaater, who 
attempted the North Weet pusage, and gave his name to Lancaster Soond. InlGSS, 
be aachoMd in the capacious waters of Algoa Bay, and waa detuned then for nl 
weeks owing to the preralenoe of oontraij winda. In 16G3, the Dutch eatabliahed 
their Colon; at the C^M; but th^ did not proceed to Algoa Baj till 1609, and in 
1T72 the Dutch Eaat India Companj est np Mreral beaeoni or national landmarks 
along the coast. In I7Sfi, the English Kast India Company's ship " Pigot " put in 
there, and, vith permisaion of the local authorities, landed upwards of 100 scorbutic 
patients, who were lodged in a neighbouring fann-hoose— an erent which caused 
some alarm and jealousy to the ]>utch authorities at the Oape, when measarea were 
taken to prerent foreiguers foim Tisitiuf the spot. In 1T6T, the state of the Caffi* 
boundary led Lord Macartney to oontemplate the ramoTal of the seat of magiabacy 
from Qraaff-Hdnet to Zwartkops Birer ; but the design was abandoned until the 
year 1S04, when the town of Uitenhage waa founded on the banks of that stream. In 
1T99, the site of the present town of Fort Bliiabeth was occupied by British troops, 
in consequence of diatutbancea on the frontier. Port Frederick, a small military 
wori. Still existing, was then built, but, with the rest of tbs Colonial dependendas, 
giren up at the Peace of Amiens. Aftw the second capture in 1806, nothing was 
done m this quarts till the year 1S2D, when the first British settlers airiTsd there, 
consisting of 1,020 men, 607 women and 2,082 children. The only buildings at that 
time existing were the fort aboie mentioned, a small barrack, a mesfr-house, the com- 
mandant's quarters and a few temporary huts, beiideB the original brm-house, which 
had once served as an hospital for our scorbutic sailon, almost all built of perishable 
materials. The population, in (act, did not amount to mote than SG souls, and the 
trade of the place waa chiefiy confined to the occasional visit of a coasting Tessel, 
bringing, in eicbange for butter, a few articles of clothing and eupplies for the 
military. The population, now almost eiclurirely English, bos since increased to 
nearly 1,000 souls, and the number of houses is ral«d at 460, among which are 
aerecal superior buildinga The astonishing rise and progresB of Fort Eiiiabeth will 
be beat marked by the subjoined oompaiatiTe retuma of imports and exports : — 
Tears. Tb'bbIi. Imports. Tensils. Eapocrs. 

1822 . . — . . £18,090 — . . jefi,200 

1S32 . . 46 . . 20,2SS . . 44 . . 90,804 
1842 . . 95 . . 162,252 . . 92 . . 94,674 
1844 . . 114 . . 185,919 . . 113 . . 118,880 
The Biporta of wool were, — 

In 1843 1,263,9801b, TOlued at f 58,70* 

In 1846 1,297,6771b. „ f 67,685 

Port Bliiabeth is now the principal shipping port for the BaMeni Fntrince. A 
steamer plies reguUily between it and Table Bay. 
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Gamtoos, which are of eeaential service in supplying the means of irriga- 
tion to the extensive tracta of country through whidi Ihey respectively 
Sow. None of them are navigable, except the first, which has been entered 
by small craft, and is free &tim obstructions for several miles up, with a 
considerable depth. The entrance is, however, obstructed by a bar of sand, 
upon which, at sprii^ tides, there is only about 13 feet water. The 
anchorage outside the mouth is equally as good as that of Port Ehzabeth. 

The neat and flouriahing town of Uitenhage, the capital of the division, 
is situated ou the declivity of a hill un the left bank of the Zwartkops 
lUvier, from the mouth of which it is distant about 15 miles, and from 
18 to 20 from Fort Ehzabeth, now the principal harbour of the Eastern 
coast of the Colony. The great post-road between Cape Town and 
Graham's Town passes thtoi^h Uitenhage. The Zwartkops. which 
^ides past the foot of the town, is a pure and constant stream ; but the 
water used for irr^tii^ the gardens has its source in the Eastern 
estremi^ of the Winterhok Mountains, distant from the town about 
6 miles. 

In this divimon a series of lead mines, and lead and copper combined, 
have been discoveved, but the results are not sufQcienOy prominent 
to require special notice. The local advantages, which this division can 
boast, are a good supply of water, and the capabUitieB of rearing black 
cattle, as well as for the growth of wool. It varies much in soil, and 
produces good crops of wheat, bariey, rye and oats : the lands, however, 
are rarely irrigated, their contiguity to the sea affording sufficient moisture. 
About ten miles from the coast, the soil turns into a clayish mould, which 
is well calculated for all kinds of horticultural productions. The extent of 
a fiuTn here varies from 3,000 to 6,000 acres, calculated for rearing crops 
and grazing cattle. The grazing quahtiea of this territory are, however, 
at present the distinguishing feature of its export resources. The tem- 
perature during the summer months varies from 70 to 00 in the day- 
tame ; though in the month of Januaij, the thermometer occasionally rises 
for a few hours in the day to 110. The climate is nevertheless salubrious. 
Winter frosts are by no means common ; but, in tlie Northern parts of 
the division, the mountains are not unfrequently covered with snow. 

Some parts of this division, like many others found in the Colony, are 
broken by lofty and sterile mountains, the most remarkable of which 
is the " Cock's Comb" — the grand landmark of mariners making the South 
coast of Africa when comii^ from India on the East. Generally it is the 
first land made on nearing the coast, and ever since our acquaintance with 
this part of Africa, has become a remarkable, as well as a well known 
object The Cra^y Mountain — the Cock's Comb — the Grenadier's Cap, 
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or the Four Sisters — ^for all these names does this singuliir locality bear, is 
eitnated on the range of Bandstone mountains, called the Winter-Hoek, 
commencing at Uitenhage town, and thence running throu^ the diviaon 
mttil lost in the Kouga range of hills aod the Groote Znartherg. in the 
George ProriDce, a distance of 130 miles. Through this range nm the 
Gamtoos sod Kouga RiTers, the lattar a tributary of the former. The 
Cock's Comb Mountain is 80 miles from Port Elizabeth and 60 imm 
Uitenhage. Tbie remarkable spot was visited by lieutenant Sherwill in 
1840, and his account of it is the only one extant. Be started in a 
waggon dmwn by oien, and accompanied by one companion, and im the 
morning of the fourth day arrived at the farm of Field-Comet Van 
Staden, situated at the foot of the Wintor-Hoek, "where," he says, "he 
should long remember the delight with which he hailed the sight of good 
thick ice on the ' Vleys,' which were completely frozen orer, this being 
the first ice he had seen for many years." 

Lieutenant Sherwill next proceeds to give a description of the manner in 
which be was received at the Dutch farmer's man«on, the s^le of which ia 
so graphic and the particulars so interesting, that I consider it but fair 
to quote his own words in this place. 

" On driTing np to tbe &nn we were met by the old mui bimaelf. Afb«T the uaual 
ehake of handi and other aalutotioiu, v« commenced catechinng the boer concerning 
the ucent. ' Come in and ait down,' was hii reply. Ve went in, where we dia- 
covered the good ttouw at break&at, nurounded hy manj a token of lore, in tha 
ihape of fine blooming cMldien, miniatore boen and future field-cornets. A fine girl, 
their daughter, waa sweeping out the room, ecorei of doge ninning to and fro, fowli 
perching on the door, the oelling graced with triple rowi, up to (he very roof, with the 
beads of the Indian com — a gun banging here, an armoirt standing there, and a 
' ehanffi-pUd' under the table — all helped forcibly to remind me of a Norman 
peasant's house. Having expended all the Dutch I could muster in asking question! 
r^acding the road up, ftc, I managed to glean &om the not-oTBTbright field-comet, 
that there was only one road, and tliat a terrible round-about one ; for althou|^ the 
mountun appears so near to his house, and a tempting kloof invites jou to proceed 
direct by that way, he assured me, if-I did, I should I>e stopped balf-waj b; a steep 
cliff, inaccessible to the footstep of man. Kecessity, therefore, obliged us to t^e the 
longer road, and away we started, after having first made a light bK«k&st and pro- 
cttced a guide." 

Having taken the Dutcbman's advice, the Lieutenant and his comrade 
made a bog circuit, and after a laborious and perilous ascent of several 
hours, and extricating themselves from a deep kloof, covered with 
stones, they suddenly caught sight of the sea, while on the right was the 
bare blue peak of the Cock's Comb, towering above them ; and as they had 
seen it durii^ the last two hours of the ascent, and apparently close 
to them, they hoped, on emerging from the kloof, to find theoiselves 
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near tlie end of their journey. Their astonishment was, however, great 
on reaching the spot where they then stood, to see, stretched for miles 
before them, an undulating and stony ridge of hills, over which they must 
pass before they could reach the base of amy one of the four peaks. After 
a weary drag of several miles, the adventureis arrived at a. narrow neck of 
level land, fianked by a kloof on either side, from their precipitous deecent 
approaching to precijaces. On this ridge the lieutenant's companion 
sunk down eihausted, and determined to proceed no further. Far from 
beii^ disheartened, the ofGcer trudged on alone, and in half-aa-hour 
reached the highest point which it is posuble to attain, after climbing fit>m 
rock to rock, and with a yawning precipice on either side ; but, when he 
arrived at that height, he remarks " that he saw a sight that never could 
be eHaced from the tablets of his memory." That ught he himself thus 
desoibes: — 

" Oiacpiiig hold, irmly hold, of the rocka G» fupport, I tamed roond ta admiM 
the view ; but hair can I erw dcaoribe th« gorgeoui soene ! High aboTS me, neailj 
400 feet, frowned the mightj p«t^ where mui has nevar placed his foot ; not a, 
■ouDd wae beard — the ^ence wtta ttwfiil and paiiffiit, and onlj occasional!? broken 
b? the Bcretun of an eagle which hovered above me. To the South, at the distanoe 
of 60 miles, the sea lay stretched in one nnbroken line, from Plettenberg's Bay to 
Algoa Bay, a distance of three degrees, or 180 milee ; oppoeite to me, Cape 6t 
Frsncis was seen, running tar out to sea ; Cape ReciSe, with its tnmendoue breakers, 
appeared like a spaikling bar of silver. The eiteusive Tsitsilumiaa forest, with its 
sombre-tinted foliage, laj along the coast near Plrttenberg's Bay, till lost to view in 
the distanoe— the forest lesembliag low brush-wood, from the distance &om which it ' 
is viewed. Immediately behind the forest rose the peaks of the lofty Outeniquas 
Mouutaina, in the adjoining diviuon of Qeorge j the view to the Westward was 
closed in by a iaint ootline of the droote Zwarte Bergen, or Black Uonntuns, and 
the Eoug» Hills, aim in the dirisiDn of George. To the N.W. it is closed in by 
Craitinu^ ranges of low hills, running N.W. and 8.B. To the N. the riew ii 
bounded bfthe range of Sneeuwbergen, or Snow Mountains,- — distance 120 miloa, — 
which wen clothed in tbdr pure and sparkling mantle of winter snow. At the base 
of these stupendous mounttdns is situated the pretty town of (ifroaff-Eeinet, the road 
to which plaoe winds along the rallejB like a golden thread. To the N. K the 
Tiew is bounded by Ibe range of Zuure Berg, — to the E. by the sea, and the sandbanks 
of Fort BliiabetL The cnanti7 all round, as &r as seen, presents one continued 
series of range after range of hills and mountains, thrown together in appuent con- 
funou and nildness. Not a river or stream presents itself in this immense extent of 
country, but this does not deteriorate &am the glorious scene. I have seen grand 
and beautiful scenery in Europe, Ana and Africa, but I have never seen anything 
so gnuid or approaching to the view obtuned frnm the Oock'a Oomb. Whilst cling- 
ing to the rocks for support— my heart beating so violently that every pulsation was 
distinctly heard, whether from excitement, or frvm the rarified state of the air at 
this height (about 1,000 feet), 1 know not — Gut off from all mankind, my thoughts 
wandered far away to distant lands, and many a deal face rose to my bncj as 
I inwardly wished some one of them was here to enjoy the scene with me." 
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At the close of 1845, tiie sheep and goats in the Uitenhage diviBion 
were estimated at 150,500. 



POPFLiTION. 

The annexed table exhibits returns of the area of each of the territorial 
diviaions above sketched, together with the population in 1846, white and 
coloured, in each; at the same time marking the number of aliens and 
resident strangera, mostly Fingoes and natives of countries beyond the 
boundaries, in the same year having their abode in the Colony. 
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This is a territoiy on the 8. E. coast, and principally inhabited by 
Caf&e tribes. It was known to Europeans in the 16th century, hut not 
brov^ht into notice till 1824. when the port and part of the coast were 
placed under British sway. The Colony of South AMca, in this 
direction, is considered to extend to the a6th degree of latitude, which 
forms the extreme Southern boundary of the Portuguese possessions. A 
few years ago, an account of Natal and the a^acent country was laid 
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before Parliament by Dr Andrew Smith, who has ance published " Illus- 
trations of the Zoology of South Afiica," being deecriptdons of objects of 
natural histoiy, collected during an expedition into lie interior, fitted out 
at the Cape, which work was published in 1838, 9 and 40, under the 
authority of the Lords of the Treasury. 

Since that period emigrants have flocked to Natal, many of whom in 
1839 left the Ci^je in a body. The recent discussions at home on the 
Bul^ect of this new settlement, and the Caffre war, which followed, are 
too recent to require any further elucidations from me. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to say that, accordii^ to the concurrent evidence of respectable per- 
sons, this district abounds in good pasturage and water, and has now a 
Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council, and the other necessary military 
and administrative departments. The coal of the country is in common 
use among the inhabitants. Three towns are already founded, and good 
passes have be^i discovered in the Quathlamba Mountains to Orange 
Kiver. 

Wishii^ to procure the most accurate information I could req>ecting 
the capabilities of this new settlement, I consulted a Mend, who had been 
there and looked upon things presented to his notice with an observant 
eye and an intelhgent mind. The following is bis r^ly, which I give in 
his own words : — 

" Id compliance with your request to know how long I reuded in Natal and the 
Zoolah country, I have much pleasure in inibmung yoa that I arriTed at Freter 
Maritzbu^ (the [Hresent lendencc of the militaij establuhment, sod m it were tbo 
coital) in June, 1813, and left in the same month, 1844, ailer a pleasant leridencc 
of 12 moDtha. The whole of the country pteeents a pleaaiog aspect, being studded 
with fine trees and abounding in pastutage of lariouB kinds, which 1 shall brieflj 
enumerate, ae they are not of the oidinaij class known to Europeans. There are 
variouB kinds of grasses upon which cattle and sheep thrive and fatten, equal to 
thooe of any country I ever saw. Those I readily call to mind are, first, the sweet 
Hed Grass, which, whan out down, nearly reseniblBS oats in seed. Another is called 
Tambotic, upon which cattle thrive remarkably well, more espedalty when it la 
young. Besides these there are several other kinds of grasses, not so deaerving of 

"At present the country is more used for cattle than aheep. The former are 
numerous and in excellent condition ; but the sheep pastured there are comparatively 
few in number. The stock, no doubt, will he increased; and when the long grasses 
are eaten o^ sheep will uiswet admirably well. There they B» kraaled, the suns as 
□D our farms in South Africa, but trom a different motive : it is done to prevent 
them &om being stolen by tlie Caffies or Boajssmans. The Zoolah tribe are a fine 
robust race, quite black, and of rather a docile character. 1 spent serersl months in 
th^ territory, and antidpate that they will be found a tractable and useliil class as 
the Natal dixiaioD advances in cultivation, 

" The (ountiy is admirably well watered, there being several river^ but not of 
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great magnitude. The principil one is the TogaU, ^Mut 120 milea from Prater 
Uaritzburg, which forma the bounduy line between Caffiv-lsail and our territoiica. 
In some parts this river is 300 jaitig acron, but in othen narrower. I( cannot be 
considered a navigable stream, oning to a bar extending acrou the mouth. During 
mj abode in the country we were noil supplied with rain, so that thera was no want 
of water in either the riven or ponds." 

Another Mend who has been in the same settlement aaaured me that 
he had visited various parts of the world, but nowhere had he noticed one 
equal to Port Natal for richness of soil and park-like sceneiy. Beyond tdl 
doubt it will ere bi^ become a sheep countrj'. The settlers have in hct 
already b^un to send wool to Port Elizabeth, as before stated the princi- 
pal shipping-port for tiie Eastern Province. 

The above, including Port Natal, ore the principal pasturing divisions 
in the Colony. Missions have been estabUshed in Western Caf&aria, and 
agriculture already begins to change the aspect of the countiy, but no 
retama of live-stock have been obtained. The exports from that quarter 
consist of bides, gum, wheat, barley, maize and beans, but of late inter- 
course with the natives has been interrupted by the war. 



AFRIOAH SHEEP, THEIR PKOPEBTIES AND USES. 

When the Dutch established themselves at the Cape, they found the 
inhabitants in possession of sheep. Socks of which they tended in a 
roanner resemblii^ that of the primitive shepherds. The flesh of these 
sheep served them for food and the skins for raiment. The breed which 
they possessed was the f^^tailed, the same that had penetrated into and 
been adopted in Persia, Syria, Egypt, Russia and India, where it proved 
singularly useful. The Dutch cultivated this stock, not for its wool, but 
to supply them with meat and oil for cooking and lighting, as well as 
warm and durable clothing. Until they commenced planting the vine, 
the wealth of the boers consisted almost exclusively of herds and flocks. 
Burchell, in his ' Traveb in AMca,' gives the following description of a 
scene which he witnessed at a Dutch farm-house : — 

" It was an amusing and interesting sight to behold, a little before gunBet, the 
numerous flocks streaming like an inundation over the ridges and low hills, or moving 
in a compact bodj lik:e an armj inrading the country, and driven forwards only by 
two or Uiree Hottentots, with a few dogs. At a distance the ooniused soond of their 
bleating began to be heard ; but as they approached nearer and nearer, the noise 
gradually increased till the various cries of the multitude mingled with the whole 
air, and deadened every other sound. The shepherds seldom retained home without 
bringing under their arms a lamb or two, which had dropped in the coarse of the 
day, ood were as jet too weak to follovr thnr dam. The faculty which the Hotteu- 
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toti po8KS9 of diatinguuhing the featnrea, m it were, and dianctenrtic appeuanee 

of each abeep, u almost incredible, and tbey Beldem miBtake the ewe to which each 
lambkiii belang&'' 

Among the aborigines there were no doubt pastoral tribes, the same 
as in Asia, and sheep-tending was established on something like a 
systematic plari, and of this circumstance the Dutch eaaly availed them- 
selves. Be»des supplying the markets on the coast, each rural establish- 
ment required a huge number of sheep fur itself. As before noticed, some 
of the Dutch larm-housee are extensive premises, containing a lai^ 
number of inmates, all having an interest in the success of the eetablish- 
ment. With their domestics, victors and hangers-on, such a congr^a- 
ticn as this would require a large supply of sheep, applicable to sereral 
purposes. Amoi^ the Dutch settlers there must always have been a 
great consumption of animal food, and more especially of sheep, as being 
more convenient than homed catQe, and at the same time of httle or no 
value. 

Sheep, in fact, afforded to the settlers a safer and more nutritious sus- 
tonance than the gum could have procured, and with this view only were 
they at first reared. The early stock adopted by the Dutch was the 
ind^enous or &t-tailed breed, and even up to the present period, it has 
been sees, strong pr^udices exist among them against any other. Barrow, 
in the ' Account of his Travels in the Interior of Soulhem AMca,' 
describes the Cape sheep in these words : — 

" They are long-legged, email in the body, and thin in the foi^quaxter and 
acroBS the ribs. The^ hare little internal oi external fat, but it is all collected on 
the rump and on the tail, proving Uiem to be dther a vatietj of the iteatopiiga, or a 
miiture of them and the bioad-tuled sheep. The tail is short, broad, flat, naked 
on the under nde and weighing from 6 lb. to 12 lb. The fat ia of a semi-fluid 
nature, or rather having the oonmatence of a thick oil, and ie frequently used aa 
a Bubstitute for it and for butter." 

Barrow farther obser\-ea, that the native sheep are of eveiy variety of 
wJour — black, brown, bay, but mostly spotted ; their necks small, their 
ears long and pendulous, and weighiim from 60 lb. to 70 lb. on their 
inland pasture, but when brought down to the barren country about the 
Gape dwindlii^ to 40 lb. To this he adds, that they are covered with 
strong frizzled hair, of which little use is made, except for cushions and 
mattresses ; that diese sheep are neither washed nor shorn, hat the wool 
suffered to drop off of its own accord, which it does in September and 
October ; that the skins clothe the Hottentots and children, or are made 
into bags, which serve for various household piuposes. 

Burchell is mcse minute in describing the usee to which the skins 
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were af^Ued. " When they ure properly dressed and eleHned," he BB,ja, 
" and a number of them sewed together, tJiey form a much wanner 
covering than could be made from any other materials. The richer 
inhabitanta. and dioee of Cape Town, who can afford themselves more 
expensive coveringB, affect to dishke the cheaper koombaar (the name 
^ven to theee garments), because they say it smelb of mutton ; but the 
boer, or Gape fanner, is by his immense flocks enabled to select such 
only as have a smooth fiir, and so he obtains a handsome coverlet, so 
imlike what a European could imagine from sheep-sldns, that it may be 
doubted whether many persona would even gueea from what animal it 
was made. Few furs can be more beautifrd than the Belect«d skins of 
lambs, thus prepared." 

These uses of sheep-skins the Dutch evidently learnt from the natives, 
and althoi^ the locah^ is so remote, and ages have passed by, the 
description above given very forcibly reminds one of what is recorded in 
Scripture, that, " Unto Adam also, and his wife, did llie Lord God make 
coats of skin ; " or in other words, he taught them to make coats of skina 
to clothe themselves. To the present moment the zamarra, or long 
jacket, in the Northern province of Spain, made of the skins cf unyeaned 
lambs, always black, is the moat useful and comfortable over-dress that 
can be worn in a cold r^on, end well knonn to the English and French 
officers who have bivouacked and carried on mihtary opemtiona in those 
bleak and inhospitable r^ons. 

It would somid very oddly in an Englishman's ear were he told that 
to make toast for tea, or to trim his lamp, a sheep must be killed. 
Shirman, in his ' Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope,' nevertheless, 
writos thus : — " It was not without much astonishment that we beheld 
the considerable number and unparalleled fetness of the aheep here, com- 
pared with the horrid drought and aridity of the land. In this part of 
the country they always look out for the leanest in the flock ; the tail 
alone of one of these sheep (which is thick and of a triangular shape, being 
from a foot to a foot and a half in length and sometimes above five or 
six inches thick, near the rump) will weigh from 8 lb. to 12 tb., and 
mostly consists of a delicate kind of fat, which is eaton with bread instead 
of butter, and is used for dressii^ victuals." 

THE COMPILEB's attention first directed to south AFRICAN WOOL. 

In ISiiO I was accompanied to Holland by a young friend, who had 
received his education iu that counby, and subsequently resided at the 
Cape. He had visited Algoa Bay with an observant eye, and possessed 
a lai^e fimd of practical information regarding the Colony, at that time. 
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■as fer as WB were concerned, in a state of infancy. This circumBtance 
rendered him an agreeable and instructive companion, and our converea- 
tion frequently turned upon the dimate, soil and productions of the 
country. The information which I then obtained, and the various dis- 
cussiona into which we entered, led me to conclude that some parts of our 
new territorial acquiaitiona in South Africa were admirably well adapted 
for the pasturage of sheep, and it was not long before this opinion was 
fully confirmed by another incident. 

Soon after my return to England I received a note from the late Eari 
of Sheffield, containing a sample of wool, which his Lordship assured nte 
he had received from Lord Charles Somerset, at that time Governor at 
the Cape, with a request that I would offer an opinion on its quali^. 
After inspection I returned for Miawer that the wool in question was the 
produce of merino sheep, and equal in quahly to any I had ever seen. 
This ciicumatance fiulher confirmed the impression, which I already 
entertained, of the capabilities of some portions of the Colony for the 
growth of fine sheep's wool, and I certainly anticipated that in the course 
of a fewyeare it would become a great wool-growing country. Its pro- 
gress at first certainly waa alow — many cireumstanccB contributed to 
render it so — hut when British capital and British energiea once came 
into play, the productive powera of the Colony exceeded all human expec- 
tations, as mil partly have been seen from the particulars into winch I 
have already entered, confirmed as they wiU be by additional and illus- 
trative details. 

Although I have already dwelt at some length upon the stnking cha- 
racteristic of the indigenoua African sheep, and the one which renderett 
this animal so valuable both to the natives and the Dutch, I cannot 
refrain from mentioning a little circumstance which afforded me an 
opportunity of tasting the great African, and I will even add Asiatic, 
dehcacy of a sheep's tail, cured, as may naturally be snppoaed, and con- 
sequently divested of its local bon govt, when cooked fresh with its ordi- 
nary and local accompaniments. On a visit in 1891 to the lata Earl of 
SbefBeld, at ShefQeld Place, in Suases, among the various dishes brought 
upon table was the tail of a Cape sheep, served up aa a French cook would 
instinctively dress it. My attention was particularly called to this dish, 
and I must confess that I found it aavouty, even under the adverse cir- 
cumstance of curing, de1icat«, and what we ahould call a rehsh."*^ 

* In some parts of A&ioa the iat, tail is cut into slices at the joints, and filed in 
batter. When brought to table this dish resembles one of apple &itt«n, made jrom 
large sliced fruit. Tbe export returns for 184S, correapoDdiug to Port Elizabeth, 
set down 1,250 Bk of "sheep's tail," shipped in thatjear. 
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IM PROVE HENTS IN THE NATIVE BHEEB. 

In retaliadon for aggressive inroads into the interior, ikd Socks 
formed by the Dutch at first suffered greatly from the yengeance of the 
aboriginal tribea, who had not entirely auirendered up their independence. 
Immense Qocka were thus canied uS, or destroyed ; but still the rearing 
«f sheep continued to be a neceesaiy appendage of the AMcan iarm. When 
the value of merino sheep began to be acknowledged in Europe, and 
the breeding of them became so &shionable in Germany, the capar 
bilities of South Africa were thought of, and at the inatigation of the 
Dutch government at home, and in accordance with the wishes of pei^ 
eons interested in the development of the Colonial resources, a few speci- 
mens of the Spanish breed were sent over to the Cape ; hut by the 
&rmarB Ihey were viewed rathM in the hght of a curiosity, than as profit- 
able stock, worthy of adoption. It was only when this Colony was formally 
ceded to Great Britain that a fairer trial was given to imported breeds ; 
and, even then, the ohjections of the Dutch were so' deeply rooted that 
the first eqieriments were confined to the Govermnent jarms and those of 
A few new settlers, located near the coast. 

As seen from the parliculare, already inserted, by c<Mifidence, better 
management and perseverance, all the difficulties, even those of chmate, 
by selecting hilly ground and suitable localities, have been overcome. The 
greatest impediment to an improvement in quantity and quality has been 
a want of hands to prepare the wool for a market. Owing to this cause 
-die fleeces have often been sent home in the grease. Writing upon this 
Bul^ect, in a tme of regret, Mr Thompson, an intell^ent Colonist, whose 
work appeared in 1837, alluding to defective preparation and pack^e, 
expresses himself thus : — " This I am fully aware of, having sent home 
some wool, esteemed of a good quality, which lost above half its weight in 
washing." Against all these disheartening circumstances the new Colon- 
ists manfully contended, and in South Africa it may now be said that 
the cnltivatien of the vine is yielding to the rearing ef wooUed sheep, and 
from the improved specimens, which we have already had, there is no 
doubt diat the change will succeed to the utmost wishes of its promoters. 

In 1804, it was estimated that the Colony of South Africa only con- 
tained 836,634 sheep, in charge of non-indigenous farmers, which, in 
1811, that is, six years after the second capture, when the Colony was 
restored to British sway, the estimate was 1,303,740. In 1810, we 
imported 39,717tb. of wool from the Cape, and in 1638 the importation 
increased to fl8,325fti. The gradual fro^ess since made has pardy 
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heen noticed in the aevend divisions of the Colony ; but this part td the 
subject will be further illustrated by statistics of a recent date : — 

Mr Michael Breda, a native-bom inhabitant and of Dutch oi^n, 
was one of the moet persevering and succeaaful growers of fine wool in the 
Colony. In this pursuit he realised a handsome fortune, and in 1S40 
occupied a seat as member of the Legislative Council. In 1823, for the 
benefit of Ma fellow Colonists he published a short account of the manner 
in which he manned his fine-woolled sheep, from which I take the follow- 
ii^ extract: — 



" In 1817 I bought, ID partnenhip, a lone place in the diatciot of Swell 
neu the bulk of AguilUs, for 15,000 Cape guilders. A commoD fann-houM, ao 
out-house, a small stable and a kraal were the onlj buildmga upon it. We pnr- 
diasad 1,000 natiie sheep, of a breed produced about thitij jeUB ago ftom Cape 
ewes and Spanish rams, far 15,000 gnilders. Among these were 2S nuns, to which 
we sabsequenllj added S rams and 3 ewes, bred at Qroote Fort from real merino 
sheep, the oost of which was SOO rii-dollars. Our original stock was bj this meaDB 
incrsMed to 3,000. 

" The flock was (ben dirided into three ports, placed in chaige of three different 
herdsmen. The first waa called " our stock," and consisted of 100 ewee, of the finest 
wool, and two thorough-bred merino rams, brought &om England, and pnichased fiv 
400 rij-dollors. The| breeding of good rams was the primapal object in view, and 
this stock was marked uid kept quite distinct from the other. The second, of about 
600, was composed of breeding ewes and IS rams, and the third of wetliers, old ewes 
and lambs of about six months old ; 200 of this Hact wete, howerer, infected with 
tha jai^iielite. The first jear we had 1,2001b. of clean wool, and, in 1822, i,000 lb. 
We Bold this last for 1 riniollar and 3 stiTera per lb. to English merchants, and we 
have received from time to time 11, 12 and 14 skiUings. 

" Should m; place be without water, I would drire mj flocks to the neueit 
stream or pool, giving preference to running water (the unwashed wool being unsale- 
able) or 1 would wash In August when a pool of water maj everywhere be collected. 
One Bhephenl can take caie of 1,000 sheep. Mj flock of 3,000 Is now divided into 
four; one, namel;, "my stock," is about 180, and the rest equally diii^ into thre« 
parts. A flock for a herdsman, should, if possible be confined to 500," 

In procuring shepherds the Soutb A&ican Colonists have had an 
advantage over the Australians, who, as already seen, at first had no other 
than convicts to serve them ; whereas the Hottentots among our settlers, 
for the last thir^-five years at least, have been accustomed to work for 
wages, and previously for the Dutch during a century and a half, although 
their management of the aborigines waa extremely defective. Th^e 
people, more especially the Fingoes, have been found to be careiid and 
che^ shepherds and herdsmen. They have, in lact, all the habita of the 
nomadic pastoral tribes of Arabia and Tartai;. To them the tending of 
sheep seems a congenial occupation, and this is the case throu^iout Africa. 
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Barrow gays that these aborigiiial races have been much traduced aud 
misrepresented. " It is true," lie observes, " that there is nothing pre- 
possessing in the appearance of a Hottentot, but infinitel}' less so in the 
many ridiculous and false relations by which the public have been abused ;" 
adding that " they are a nuld, quiet and timid people, perfectly barmlesa, 
honest, feithfiil, and, though extremely phlegmatic, kind and affectionate 
to each other, and not incapable of strong attachments."* 

In Abyssinia large flocks of sheep are known to eiist, and Muugo 
Park, speakii^ of the Mahomedau Foulahs, one of the four great classes 
into which the inhabitants on the banks of the Gambia are divided, avers 
" that their industry, in the occupations of pasturage and agriculture, is 
eveiywhere remarkable ;" adding that, " even on the banks of the Gambia 
the greater part of the com is raised by them, and their flocks and herds 
are more numerous and in better condition than those of the Mandingoes." 
These different territories, isolated and situated at different points of the 
same continent, and even as iar as the South African coast, or^inally must 
have received their stock of sheep throu^ Ethiopia, a country once 
covered with ruins, and pohtically separated from Egypt as an inde- 
pendent state, but with it commercially connected. Ethiopia was in &ct 
peopled by a race having the same origin, the eattie customs and the same 
religion as that inhabitii^ the lower parts of the baain of the Nile. The 
arrival of Joseph in Egypt forms a remarkable period in sacred history — 
Egypt, a country studded with large cities andtowns, and inhabited by a 
people advanced in the arts and sciences ; possessing a civilisation, in 
short, which could only have been the result of centuries of existence. 
Thence doubtless were originally obtained, through Ethiopia, the flocks 
now spread over Africa, of which the varieties are perhaps more numerous 
than in any other port of the worid. The Africans even possess a breed 
of dwarf sheep, of which I lately saw a curious specimen in London, 
brought over by the captain of a merchant vessel. It was a ewe, accom- 
panied by its lamb, and its legs did not appear to be more than 2^ inches 
long. The under wool almost touched the grooud ; but it was the moat 
fieiy and spirited Uttle creature I ever beheld. 



* Since 1E2S Hottentot labour hu oome into tbe mttrlet more plentifbllj. 
Niunben of them were aMiBted hj QoTenimeDt to settle, as email landownen in 
eiten«>e dutricti viiliiii the Eastern frontier, and at the cloM of 1839 it was esti- 
mated at (lie Cape that from 35,01)0 to 40,000 Hottentots and Fingoes were working 
within the Colony, of whom it was at the time oburred " that their dutjnctive 
chatacter waa wearing aw»;. Mid diat thej were m^ing a tteadj prognci in 
tiviliMtion." 
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MANAGEMENT OF aUE:EP IN SOUTH AFRICA, ETC. 

Owing to the waat of some.defiiiite treatise upon tlds sulgect, written 
by a scientific and experienced Coloniat, I am unable to point out lie 
precise system, or rules, adopted for the management of sheep in South 
Africa; but, in the alisence of these details, having occasionally corre- 
sponded with, and beii^ peraonally known to several of the most enlight- 
ened and enterprising growers of wool in that Colony, I shall beat acquit 
myself, on this particular department, by selecting from my own letters, 
and others received by friends, such as I deem moat explanatory upon 
this point. Opinions of passing events and things, proffered at the 
moment, and on the spot, from interested and respectable partieB, are 
peihaps more deserving of credit than those distant and iiigitive com- 
pilations which often afford erroneous materials for histoiy. I shall begin 
in Uie order of dates. Subjoined is the extract of a letter, dated Ci^ 
Town, May, 1840 :— 

"The diBtticts of Albany, Somerset, Qruif-Beinet and towudj Coleeberg, ara 
B$id to b« the most foToarable for aheep. Prom what I h&Te mim wid he&rd I ehonld 
prefer the ndghbourhood of Oraaf-Beinet, or between that and Coleaberg, thii linft 
of country being more removed from the risk of Cufie inroads in the event of a war, 
and manj more of the boers are trKckiog &om thence, leaving the countiy open to 
the British gettlets, of whom there are alreadj a good many, all apparently thriving. 
Somenet U a very pretty pl&ce, t^e neighbODriiood inviting ; but &rmB there app«ar 
to me too high for a settler with small means. Albany has the advantage of IxiDg 
near the shipping port, hut tliis is really of no great consequence. 

" The price of ewes per head varies according te bieed ; Gj. to 7>. 6iJ. is the pries 
for conunoD Cape ewes, and from 1G<. to 20s. paid for those of the cross breed with 
the merino or Australian rams, according to the degree of breeding. The beet stock 
to purehase is that from ISi, to 20h., the wool from which, if properly washed and 
cleaned, should at present be worth Is. per lb. Prom those breeds, with pure mm* 
and by weeding every year, that is, picking out such of the eves as have the wont 
fleece, and disposing of tbem, you would soon have a fine flock. 

" Civpe lams are as low as 2'. 10>. each. Good rauis from Daniells' or Griffiths' 
flock, bred In the Colony from merino or Australian rami, cost about lOL each, and 
these are what are generally taken to improve the breed of such sheep aa are here 
alluded to. Pure merino rams, imported from Qennany, cost about 201. to 301., and 
even 3GL The price of wethen is flom {is. to 10>. M., depending on nie and age. 
One ram is saSdent for S6 to 40 ewes, or evoi more, and the return of lambs from 
1,000 ewea may be taken at 800 ; if the seaaon is good it may be 000, in some 
instances a greater nnmber, but tliis is not desirable. 

" The probable number of acres of land required for every 1,000 ihe^, depeodi 
very mndi on its nature, and how it is watered. Id some instances it is aud that an 
acre is enough for a sheep, but I hare foand no farm on which so little was allownd, 
there being seldom more than one sheep to three or four acres, besides the usual 
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number of lioraea, oxen and goatfk Land bdog ao low in price, it Menu never ;e( to 
hare be«D found nsceaurj to confino tho aheep to what would be baielj suffident. 

" One ahophoid ma; attend to from 700 to 800 sbeep. In tbe lambing eeaaon 
a sepantion U uauallj made of the ewee that have juat lambed from the red of the 
flock, and some allowance must be made in a large flock for a shepherd additional 
to attoDd on them. Bhepherda are engaged bj tbe jear, at about SL sterling per 
aunum, beddes food. The; ore almoBt all natiTCS, and liie upon Ter; little. The 
Pingoe tribe seem to be well adapted foi such emplojmeut, and make good 
ahepherda. 

" The expense of washing and shearing the sbeep ie Sd. «ach, done b; natives at 
wages of If. per daj. Four natives will wash 100 sheep in a daj and shear a 
giealer nambet. Each fleece should ^ve 1 j to 2^ lb. of wool ; some people aa; 
more, but this I should think about the quantity, except for the nana, which jield 
larger weight. Wool on the sheep should be washed four or five days before shearing, 
and the aheq> kept in a clean kiaal or house, during that time, in order that the 
yolk may rise. It would he better that even longer time elapsed between waahing 
and abBaiing, but it is difficult to keep the sheep so long dean. 

" The expense of sending vool to market may be ^d, to Jd. per lb., not 
more than the latter, even from the moat remote districta. The nauaJ prices ot wool 
in the Colony, are, for washed— 1st qualities, li., 1b. IJrf., Is. 2d., 1». id., 1*. 6rf. ; 
Sod quality, Sd. to 9d.; unwaahed, 2^. to i^d. These are the prices that have been 
rating this season, hut mj opinion ia that they will come down aomethlng, as it does 
not appear to me that the prices likely to be ohtMned in Great Britain will pay for 
these rates here ; besides, the increase of introduction is so great that I cannot see 
how the consumption will keep pace with it, and this must natuiaUy lead to a fall 

" What I have already stated applies more particularly to the Eaatem or frontier 
districta of the Colony, which are aaii to be more fevonrahle for sheep-farming than 
the diatricta nearer to Cape Town. I am also led to believe that labourers, particu- 
larly ahepherda, are much more easily obtained in the farmer. Land and stock are 
also higher in the districts round Cape Town. 

" The price of bullocks is from JGs. to 65s. each, but a much higher price ia given 
for good cows or oxen ; indeed the butchers in Cape Town have paid aa much as 
51. to 71 10>. in Qraaf-Reinet. The price of the ordinary breed of cattle is very 
low, but the best breeds support good prices. The prices of travelling and farming 
horses are from 5L to 10£ Qoata are a rety profitable atock, they increase ao exceed- 
ingly faat, producing two oi more kids in a year. They sell from 3s. to 4 s. Sd. each. 
Jane is mid-winter, if it and July may be so termed. No fires are required. No 
back-woods lie between Wynbeig and Stellenboach. This ia a small town of a 
district bearing the same name. It is due East of the Cape, from which it is 28 
miles distant, and 26 from Wynberg, pasting through Worcester district'' 

Copy of a letter, dated Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, aSrd January, 
1845, and addressed to Messrs Thomas Southey and Son i — 

" After seven weeka' travelling by land Grom Cape Town, we only arrived here a 
few days ago ; and although we have much to aee and do liefore we can settle down, 
nevertheleei we cannot refrain from addressing you relative to our tour in the 
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W««teni Colony. The only independent mode of tr»TelUn|[ in Africa ia on horaeback. 
W« nntumlly htd recouree to that method, and were therefore enaliled by that menu 
to Tint the most renowned fttrmi in th« distrieta thnmi^ which we paned, sud 
which eicuTuon wai rendered the more easy and agreeable in consequence of oof 
being in pouession of letters of introduction iiam our fiiendi in Cape Town. 

" Among the man; sbeep-fenns which we had the opportonit; of rinting, we had 
the adTBDtafe of ipending sereral daji with the moat celebrated and beet fannrai in 
Swellendam, and who aie indeed the principal wool-growera in the 'Weateni diridon. 
We happened to arriTe at the period when the proceea of waahing and shearing the 
flocka had commenced. We were on two of the largest farma in the oecapation of 
Heasre Keiti, Breda and Janbect, for seieral daja, and had the opportunity of looking 
OTer their fine flocka of aheep, which are deemed of the highest bi«ed and produce 
the finest wool in the Western part. 

"The aapectof the grazing ground ia not each u to lead one to expect that sheep 
oould find Buffident to aapport themaelTes, yet the condition of the flocks in general 
provea the contrary, and shows that the Swellendam District posfpsMa the beat pastare- 
land known in thia diTiaion of the Colony. Indeed, the flocks of the principal farmeia 
are in admirable condition and generally, pay them welL It most not, howerer, be 
forgotten that they are all excellent sheep-farmere, and were the first to [cultivate 
the merino breeds, and conaeqoeatly retain the pore stock among their flocks ; and 
further, they give unwearied attention to the condition of thur flocka, and pereouall; 
in^>ect them both morning and erening, bj which means they discover the least 
disease and endeaTOur to apply a cure. 

"The general scarcity of labour, or rather of good shepherda, rendera it necesawy 
for erer; farmer or aheep-master to be eitremely care^l and attentiie in all matter* 
relatiye to his flocks, and those who neglect thia ajatera give evident proof by the ill- 
condition of their abeep. The wool grown in the SweUendam District is either 
shipped at Fort Beaufort or Cape Town. 

" The usual mode of emigrating ia in waggona, drawn by 20 excellent oxen. This 
mode is slow hut comenient, as these heavy machines may be said to conyey both 
bag and baggage, or goods and chattels. Great strength is needful to drag so heavy 
a load over trackless aand. The distance {ram the Cape to OrahaiB's Town is 700 
milea. When travelling on horseback, accommodation may be bad at the hospitable 
abode of a Dutch boer, or farmer, where comfortable lodging and wholeaome food may 
be obtained at a nominal charge, and often without any." 

M; dealings with South Airican meTchanta and settleis enable me to 
know that the superior claaa of Colonists have made every possible exertion 
to improve their flocks. Of this fact I can adduce the following testimony, 
contained in a letter addressed to myself, and written by an old and 
respectable officer : — 

" Vale of Endrie, C^ie of Good Hop% 
"Mot. 12th, 1842. 
" I am about to ahip my this year's clip of wool, and, aa in jour report of it last 
year you were pleased to express a favonrable opinion, I take the liberty of address- 
ing ;ou, to ask your particuliu attention to my mark this season, I am not only 
much interested on my own account, but also anxious for the sncceis of Ci^ie wooU 
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gsnenllj, m ths gnat intproTemeDt which I we in mj own flockSi fiom the increuing 
atteDtion whkh I h>Te baitowed npon them, m^es me confident that if the suns 
were eitimded thtou^iout the Cape, in ■ terj few jeui thia wonld vie with mj 
country in the world in the production of fine wools. 

" The greater portion of my wool is alreed; packed, and 200 lb, of the fineat, 
long and short, I hare pnt np to reaerre for competition at our local, ai wall ae at the 
Qeneral Agncaltanl Show in Cape Town ; but enclosed I send two {tui samplee of 
m; ewe wool, on which I b^ ;ou will favoor me with jonr candid judgment. The 
longer staple ia what I mean to encouiage, and next jeai I do not think I ahsll Mud 
a fleece of an inferior description. This year some is of a ooaiwr quality than I could 
have wished, but all has been got up irith the same degree of care, and, as jon will 
obeerve, is moist and free &om burs or tand. Do whaterer jan think beet with it, 
but kindly let me know ita &ulta, aa aoon a» poa«b1a, or how lean pleoae the market 
better, that I may be guided in the breeding of my flock. 

" Generally apeaking, in this Colony people hare given themaelrea very little 
trouble about their sheep ; but T am abundantly aatlafied that, if this kind of etook 
was not neglected, no country or climate cau be more jarourable for ita improTenuol 
I came upon my farm the 1 5tli of March last year, when certainly I did know the 
difference between a sheep and a goat ; bat as to fine wool and coaice, a pun or K 
bsetard breed, I was more ignorant than old Laban, who, if my Scriptural reeolleo- 
tion aenes me lightly, allowed himself to be done by our worthy pastcnal and 
patriarchal ancestor, Jacob. The samplea whkh I rather piide myaelf in sending 
you, I truat will however prove that I have done justice to my new calling, and have 
not turned the sword into the sbeep-sheais without efiect. 

" A carious thing came under mj observation the other day, which would have 
pleased you. It was a bird's neat, han^ng on a bash, made entirely of wool, and 
the upper part of it, by which it was suspended, was as firm, close and compact as 
any felt or clotb. This little abode of the feathered tribe, I repeat, was composed of 
nothing else but wool, delicately interwoven and twisted t<%etber, and with a very 
BOall ^lertnre for the entrance and exit of the ingenious weavraa, or builders, which- 
ever they may bo called." 

UI3SI0XAB7 lABOURS IN ItEFEBEHCffi TO THE FORMATION OF FLOCKS. 

The labours of the miasionaries in Africa, in reference to agriculture 
and ciTilisation, avowedly have been attended with important conse- 
quences. This would be a wide field for me to enter upon ; but, aa 
regards the subject under consideration, I consider myself called upon to 
record some proofe of their aid and co-operation in the formation of flocks, 
and it is in my power briefly to adduce one instance, which may be taken 
as a criterion of their zeal and perseverance in other districts to which I 
could not advert. The mis^onaiy history of Africa is a boundless theme, 
as containing numerous cases of barbarism disappearing before the spread 
of civilised men, too often foi^etful alike of the justice due to the suffering 
and unlettered savage, as well as the fr'ee and enlightened principles of 
those institutions under which they themKclves were educated. 
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Tbe inatance ia questioii relates to the labours of Mr Bei^auuu Shaw, 
a Weeleyan missioiiary, who la 1810 opened a station among the 
NamacquBS Hottentots, located on the Western Coast North of the 
Orange River. He resided iu the country nearly twenty years, and he 
himself gives the results of hia own experience. Such examples of courf^e 
and devotion may excite cmiosity, if not general sympathy, and I feel 
that I should not be doing right were I not to leave the reverend gentle- 
man to speak for himself. Thus does he express himself on his arrival 
at the destined spot : — 

" Afler much difficulty, u ascending and descending, we anired at Lily Foanbun, 
or the Ehamiea mountain, the reudence of the Namacquas during the Bummer 
months. The water, bj which the station is supplied, is found under the peak of one 
of the mountains, near which is excellent ground for cultiTation, estimated at 
4 or 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. We took up our abode in a hut belon^ng 
lo one of (Jie natives, which had neither window, chimney, not even a door, and 
withal was of small dimensions. It is certunly an advantage that we have no fur- 
niture, possessing neither chun, table, nor even a bedstead to encumber as ; yet, 
when weaty, we find no difficulty in sleeping on the floor. Every man, commencing 
a mission among barbarians, will have made up his mind to meet with trials — we 
were, therefore, partly prepared for our Bituation. I had brought a variety of gacden- 
ieeds with me, and also spades and other implements of agriculture. Believing that 
the earth would yield her increase to the hand of labour, I dug up a piece of ground 
and formed several beds, on which I aowed lettuce, onions, radish and other seeda 
Several of the natives stood and gazed at me with astonishment, espedally when they 
saw my jacket thrown off and tlie spade in my hand." 

The missionary then recounts the difflcultdes which he had in erecting 
a house, sawing the wood, &c., and marks the manner in which he 
began to train the natives, by precept and example, teaching them the use 
of the ploi^, and such other implements as he had broi^t up with him. 
Seeing that one harvest bad supplied the natives with a larger store of 
wheat and barley than usual, they expressed their anxiety to extend the 
cultivation, and tbe missionary committee having sent up a foi^e, to the 
astonishment of the Hottentots, implementswere made upon thesppt. In 
this manner Mr Shaw's labours commenced and prospered. In 1836, the 
Wesleyan institution at Idly Fountain, in Khamiesberg, received a formal 
sanction from the Governor at the Cape, when the chief missionary was 
invested with power to receive residents, expel the diaorderly, grant land 
and regulate the builduig of houses. In addition to this, pastm'e-land 
was abundantly distributed among the natives for their herds. In 183!2, 
this establishment possessed 3,000 sheep, 3,000 goats, 150 horses, 1S5 
oxen, S50 cows, &a. In 1833, Mr Shaw visited the station in spring, 
after an absence on duty elsewhere, " and found the corn-fields grew, and 
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the fruifrtrees of his own planting, richly laden with frnit" In 1886, Sir 
James Edward Aleitander, K.L.9., on his expedition to the Great 
NamatN^ua and Daroara countries, visitad this spot and remained there 
for some days ; and speaking trf it in his own work, which he afterwards 
published (vol. i., page ST), Sir James eipreesea himself thus : — " In the 
sloping mountain-valley is £»ind a good church, bcIknJ, miseion-houee 
and out-buildings ; a productive garden, watered by an abundant fountain, 
overshadowed by poplars." 



PURE BREED RECOUMEKDED AS STOCK. 

I have, as fitr as my limits permit me, pointed out the difficultiea 
which the Colonists in South Africa had to encounter, and at the 
same time I have had much pleasure in testi^ng to the ardour of their 
efibrte to improve the fleeces of their flocks. With this view I have also 
had occasioa to notice that evety eowmraging inducement is held out 
to the African former. Wonders have in this respect been achieved ; 
but, in order to attain the great object in view, no relaxation should 
intervene. Breeding is everything, and in the hope of rendering a 
service to these Colonists, I lay great stress upon' this point, as in directs 
ing their attention to a proper supply of parent stock, as I have done 
towards the Australians, I fuel convinced that the smaller flock-owners 
would, by its acquisition, have an opportunity of supplying themselves 
with a good breed, at the same time that the richer ones, who incurred 
the expense of procurii^ it, could not foil to obtain remunerative prices 
for their trouble wid outlay. 

With the previous elements which exist in our distant Colonies, I 
decidedly say that the only means of adequately improving and keeping 
up the breed of sheep is by occaaonal or periodical importationB of rams 
scientifically selected, a point upon which I have already dwelt at some 
lei^^ in my Preliminary Bemarks, as well as under the head of " Aus- 
tralia." Recently I have received a letter from South Africa, preceded 
by others, the writer of which requests to be infoimed what breed I would 
recommend for the improvement of such sheep as they already have upon 
the spot. To tliis, and all other applications of a similar kind, I should 
reply — the merino breed of Sasony, in preference to any other ; and this 
recommendation ia not the result of prejudice, but proceeds from a 
thorough conviction diat these sheep are constitutionally better suited for 
fflther South Africa, or Australia, llian any other, for reasons which I 
have already explained. 
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IIIP0BT8 AND LONDON SALES OF SOUTH AFBICAN WOOL. 

Our importations of Soudi African wool commenced in 1816, and 
have gone on increasing ever since, but subject to fluctuations which, 
owing to the drou^t, the clip occasionally experiences, and which may 
be taken as tlie chief cause of tine diminutions as they occur. In the 
returns iumislied to Parliament, these imports, up to 1846, were 
entered under the head of " Cape of Good Hope ;" but last year they 
come classed under that of " South AMca," owing to the origin of the 
article a dlatinctioa most assuredly called for. The annexed table points 
out the commencement and pn^esa of this import trade, and at the 
same time marks the fluctuations experienced in it. 



161S the importi were 
1817 . 

1618 . . . 
1816 . . . 

1820 . . . 

1821 . . . 

1822 . . , 

1825 . 
1S21 

1826 . . . 

1826 . . . 

1827 . 
1828 

1829 . . . 

1830 . . . 
1831 


9,623 
12,088 
li,i81 
20,856 
29,717 
12,862 
iB,028 
2S,S31 
26,199 
27,619 

t,192 

ii,ia 

29,326 
S7,619 
33,*07 
47,868 



Id 1832 the importa w 



1834 
1836 
1838 
1837 



1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 



. 88,257 
. 93,326 
. 141,707 
. 191,624 
. 331,972 
. 468,011 
. 422,506 
. 626,214 
. 761,741 
1,079,910 
1,266,768 
1,728,453 
2,197,031 
3,612,924 
2,B68,46T 



Statement of the number of bales of South African wool sold in 
London, at piblic sales, in the year 1846, with the prices obtained for 



Februu7,B&Ua2,943 Qood flocks. . . 


1 7 „ 1 9} ATeiage 


Fair and middling 


1 1 ,. 1 8 Pl«Ke,]i.4rf. 


Inferior . . . . 


10 „ 1 2 LamHUBd. 


Lamb* .... 


1 2 „ 1 8 


Locks and pieoei . 


9 „ 1 3 


IngreaM . . . 


C „ 9 


HandwMbed . . 


1 2 „ 1 7 


Skin 


11 „ 1 2 
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BtdMiforwMd 


2.9« 




<. d 


(. i 




TtV. 


8,*61 


Goodfloelis. . 


1 8 „ 


1 8 Arewg* 








Fur ... . 


1 2 „ 


1 6 Fleea^l>.3>f. 








Inferior . . . 


B „ 


1 1 Iiambs,li.Bt/. 








Fur lambs . . 


1 5 „ 


1 7 








Inferior . . . 


101 .. 


1 1 








Locks u>d piece. 


8i„ 


1 








iDgMUe . . 


B „ 


9 










10 „ 


1 21 








SUn .... 


10 „ 


I H 




Jnlj. 


2,180 


Fair flock. . . 
Inferior . . . 
Pair lambs . . 
Inferior . . . 
Skin .... 


1 I ,, 

8 „ 

1 3 „ 
lOJ „ 
9 „ 


1 8 ATenge 
1 Fleece, l».3,f. 
1 7^ Lambs, U2<f. 
1 1 
1 1 








lAckB and pieces 


8 „ 


11 








Ingro»e . . 


6 „ 


8 






3,1E3 


Ftur ud good ■ 


1 3 „ 


1 7 Arerage 








Inferior . . . 


9 „ 


1 I Pleece,l5.2rf.t( 


l(.3if. 






Furlambs . . 


1 S „ 


1 Sj Lambs, li. 2d. 








Inferior . . . 


lOi „ 


1 1 








Locks and pieces 


8 „ 


11 








Ingresee . . 


fl « 


s 








Skin ... . 


9 „ 


! 2 




Deoembet, „ 


2,607 


Fur and good . 


I 8 „ 


1 7 Average 








Inferior . . . 


e „ 


1 1 Fleece, l>.2(f.b 


is.3d: 






Fairlwnbe . . 


1 ! „ 


1 6i Umb.,1..2^. 








Inferior . . . 


loi „ 


1 1 








Locks and pieces 


8 „ 


1 








In grease . . 


E „ 


11 








Skin .... 


9 „ 


1 2 




Total 


14,299 B&lea. 









Aviiuai or rat Tiab ; — 

(. d. 

Van Diemen's Land 11 

Cape 12 

South Australia 13 

OENEIUI. TBASE AND NATIOAIION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Kaving given as fiill an ac<3ount of the rise, progress and present 
condition of the growth of sheep'a wool in our varied and valuable Colony 
of South Africa as my apace allowed me. I shall proceed to illustrate my 
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sketch by laying before tbe reader a comparative summaiy of the Trade 
and Navigation in that quarter, obtained &om ofBcial sources and bearing 
datea the most recent to which a/xesa can be had. 

1844. — Port of Cape Town — Importa. — In the year ended January 
6th, 1845, the number of vessels entered inwards, was : — Britisb, 540 ; 
of which 150 were coastwise and 57 foreign. Of these, from Great 
Bribun were 163; France, 11; Holland, 4; Sweden, 3; Bussia, 1 
Madras and Calcutta, 69; Bombay, 11; Ceylon, fl; Singapore, 5 
Java, 13 ; China, 17; New South Wales, 7 ; Manilla, II ; Adelaide,! 
Port Philip, 1 ; Hong-Kong, 1 ; St Helena, 3 ; * Ascension, 1 ; Cape 
de Verd Islands, 2; Angra Pequena, 9; Ichaboe, 19; Crozetts, 4 
Mauritius, 30 ; Port Natal, 10 ; Prince's Island, 1 ; Walwich Bay. 1 
Fernando Po, 1 ; Eio de Janeiro, 9 ; Pemambuco, 2 ; United States, 7 
Barbadoes, 1 ; St Paul's, 1 ; New Brunswick, H ; Monte Video, 1 ; and 
Whaling, 5. This enumeratioQ eonveys a tolerably correct idea of the 
various flags trading to or visiting Cape Town. 

Same year. — Port of Simon's Town. — Vessels entered, namely. Great 
Britain, 16 ; Madras and Calcutta, Q ; Singftpore, 2 ; Ja\-a, 2 ; China, H ; 
Manilla, 1 ; Quillemane, 2 ; Bio de Janeiro and Whaling, 7. Total — 
British, S7, and foreign, 11. 

Same year. — Port Elizabeth. — Ve^els entered, namely, Great Bri- 
tmn, 96 ; Madras and Calcutta, 3 ; Ceylon, 1 ; Timor, 1 ; Atgoa Bay, 1 ; 
Mazeppa Bay, S ; Mauritius, 13 ; Port Natal, 4 ; Quillemane, 1 ; and 
United States, 9. Total— Briliah, 49, and foreign, 4. 

Same year.— Port of Cape Town. — The iinports were : — From Great 
Britain, iaO,779i. 13s. 6d. ; and total, including Holland, France, Por- 
tajgal, Bussia, Sweden, Asia, Africa and America, 577,395^ 10«. Rd., cai 
which the duty collected amounted to 46,686i. 13«. 9d. 

Sanie year. — Port Elizabeth, — The imports were: — From Great 
Britain, 126,440;. ; and including Asia, Africa and America, total, 
144,467i., on which tlie du^ collected amounted to 9,9011. 3a. id. 

1844. — Exports — Port of Cape Town. — The number of vesseb 
cleared outwards was, British, 687 ; of which 160 were coastwise and 47 
foreign. 

Port of Simon's Town. — British, 19 loaded and 10 in ballast; and 
foreign, 9 loaded and 1 in ballast 



* It ina.y be proper here to mention, that we aie id the habit of t«c«iTiiig •ome 
email quantities of wool &om St Helena, which In 1840 amounted to 4,S83 tb. ; in 
1S41 to990D>.; m 1B12, none; in 1813, 8,871 K.; in 1844, 6,866 lb.; in IMS, 
37,081 a. J and in 18J8, 8,63011i. 
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Port Ellizabeth. — Sritish, 88; ot wbich 46 were coastwise and 
foreign 4. 

Port of Cape Town. — Declared value of merchandise exported in 
British shipe, say, Colonial, 193,640i. 11». M. ; not C<donial, 90.8221. 
16.. Sd. Total— 283,7«8i. 7$. Hd. 

Port of Simon's Town. — Colonial, S,483i. 18*.; not Colonial and 
epocie, 30,689i. Tot&l merchandise, 3,«I!U. 18*. ; specie, 3O,500f. 

Port of Elizabeth.— Colonial, 100,907i.; not Colonial, 4,4fiW. 
Total, 106,405/. 

Exported in foreign Teasels : — 

Port of Cape Town. — Colonial, 9,6881. 10». ; not Golomal, 2,«S0t 
10s. Total, 5,3a8i. 

Port of Simon's Town. — Colonial, iOl. 

Port laizabetli. — To United States, 6,7in. 

The principal articles exported from Cape Town were — Aloes, 
506,T»6tb.; argol, lia,440Ib.; beef and pork, 1,378 ca^ ; whale- 
bone. 3.696 tb.; batter, 84,636 lb. ; candles, 86,846 lb. ; barley, 1,309 
muids; beans and peas, 1,211 ditto; bran, 101,689n>.; flow. 
778,660 lb. ; oats, 1,023 muids; irtieat, 693 ditto'; cured fish, 
3,484,133tb.; dried frnits, 161,815 ditto; hides, 12,484; hmus, 
58,030 ; ivmy, 8,972 ft. ; seal oil, 668 gaUons ; whale ditto, 3,906 
ditto; goat skins, 95,386; seal ditto, 8,108; sheep ditto, 116,627; 
brandy, 1,892 gallons; tallow, 158,964 ft. ; CraiBtantia wine, 1,690 
gallons; ordinaiy ditto, 606,912 ditto; and wool, 086,860 ft.* 

Port of Simon's Town. — Green frnits, 100ft. ; horses, 13 ; mules, 
117; seal oil, 100 gallons; Conatantia wine, 197 ditto; and ordinal; 
ditto, 500 ditto. 

Port Elizabeth. — Aloes, 318,036 ft. ; beef and poHt, 605 casks; 
bolter, 64,743 ft. ; candles, 5,302 ditto ; barley, 14 muids ; beans 
and peas, 183 ditto; flour, 14,581 lb. ; oats, 63 muids. 

Imports fmd Exports during the year ended January 5th, 1846, were 
as follows, riz. : — 

Port of Cape Town. — Entered inwards, viz. : — From Oreat Britain, 
151; Ireland, 4; Madras and Calcutta, 67; Bombay, 12; Ceyl«i, 3; 
Singapore, 7 ; Java, 3 ; China, 13 ; New South Wales, 6 ; Manilla, 2 ; 
St Helena, 10 ; Ichaboe, 187 ; Mauritiiffi, 83 ; Fort Natal, 17 ; Rio de 



* A TesHi lately arriTed from tke Cape with a, mixed cugo of ikins of beuta, 
including (boM of goata, buKiloes, lebnu and the rhinoceros. Thii importation ii 
interesting, as it evinoea, in a remarkable mttonar, the capabilities of that thtiTing 
Colonj, of whidi the C^w i» the principal shipping port. 
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Janeiro. 9 ; Pemonibuco, 3 ; Wbaling, 2 ; and a. few more from oihet 
places, in all 483, measuring 164,007 tons, and 207 coastwise, measur- 
ing S5,336 tons. 

Port cf Simon's Town. — From Great Britain, 10 ; Madras and Cal- 
cutta, 4 ; Singapore, 3 ; and a few others, in all 24, measuring 9,473 
tons, and 10 coastwise, measuring 1.330 tons. 

Port Elizabeth. — From Great Britain, 38 ; Madras and Calcutta, 3; 
Mauritius, 30 ; Port Nt^, 7 ; and a few others. Total 62, measuring 
9,603 tons, and 60 coastwise, measuring 11,673 tons. 

Port of Cape Town. — The imports from Great Britain were 651,467/. ; 
and total, including all other countries, 730,5422. 

Port of Simon's Town. — From Great Britain, 2,69Bi, ; total, includ- 
ing other countries, 10,070i, i. 

Port Elizabeth. — Prom Great Britain, 171,646i. ; and total, includ- 
ii^ other countries, ld6,163{. 

The declared value of all goods and merchandise imported in fore^ 
Teasels into the port of Cape Town was 52,517{. ; into the port of 
Simon's Town, 3,5862. ; aitd into Fort Elizabeth, 6,3S!U. 

Port of Cape Town.— The exports to Great Briton were 164.071i. ; 
to Ireland, 39,3102. ; and total, including all other countries, 322,6272, 

Port of Simon's Town. — Exports only to Great Britain, say 6,2452. 

Port Elizabeth. — Exports to Great Britain, 158,3592. ; total, includ- 
ing all other countries, 174,8441. 

The value of goods exported in foreign vessels was : — Port (rf Cape 
Town, 8,614i. ; Port of Simon's Town, 1552. ; and Port Elizabeth, 
6,850i. 

The chief articles exported are aloes, argol, ostrich feathers, cured 
fiah, fruita, hides, ivory, sheep alrins (139,802), goat skins (89,904), wine, 
brandy, guano (valued at 55,6302.), and wool. 

The enports of wool were : — 

Port of Cape Town. — 1,109,554 tb., valued at 59.6862. 

Port of Simon's Town. — 25,167 ft., valued at 2,9002. 

Port EUzabetk— 2,085,048ffi., valued at 114,1632. 

Port Natal. — ^Entered inwards, 21 vessels, of wiiich S were foreign. 
The imports, chiefly from Cape Town and Port EUzabelh, were 30,2822. ; 
and in fore^ vessels, 2102. The exports in British vessels to the same 
places amounted to 10,336i., and in foreign vessels, 63(. The wool 
exported was 6,763 fb., valued at 2312. 

From all that has been said, it will naturally be concluded that the 
frontier trade d the Eastern Districts is the moat important in reference 
to wool ; in consequence of which I shall here insert the subjoined returns. 
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coiEfnled from die Custom-house boo& at Port Elizabeth, vf to JoDuarj 
bih, 1847, exhibiting results which, considering die disturbed state of the 
Colony, for some time pest, cannot hut prove highly satisfactoiy to those 
interested in the pn^ressive prosperity of South A&ica. 

SU^ment of the number and tonn^e of vessels, inwards and out- 
wards, for the year ended Sth January, 1847 : — 



INVAIIDB. 




0DTWAED8. 




ITo.oOb^ 


Tmuc^ 


Ht. of Sblpl. 


,^. 


Direct 

Coastwise .._ 


76 

B9 


18,865 
16,107 


62 
112 


16,328 
16,051 


Total luwaidj... 


175 


31,972 


Out 174 


82,379 



Statement of the numb^ and tannage ot vessela, inwards and out- 
wards, at Port Elizabeth, for the quarter ended 5th January, 1847 ; — 



INWAEDS. 




OUTWAEDa 




No. ot Strip.. 


To„„^. 


Ko.of SUpi. 


To™<«». 


Dirwt 

CoBrtwise 


29 

2« 


8,970 
6,08S 


21 

27 


«,952 
6,082 


Total Inwards... 


58 


14,053 


Out. 43 


12,014 



Valu^ of Importations for the year :- 



d far Colonial conBumption 



ie and warehoueed Qooda .. 

Total Talae of direct impoitatioi 



Value ot Exports :— 










00.0^ 


HotColontoL 


Tow. 


Mreot 


170,766 
17,147 


2.2S8 

8,979 


172,99* 






Total 


£18T,B0a 


11,217 


1BB,120 
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Statomoit of Exports, fliBtingiii»li;iig coastii^ trausactioiiB, and aped- 
fjvag the names of artioles, being etAplea of the Coloi^ ; — 



AETICLBS. 


Per 


DIEECT. 


COASTWISK 


TOTAL. 




guMttU. 


y-„. 


qauait,. 


W^^ 


Qoma^. 


Vilw. 




tt. 
ft. 


378 
H,82* 

15,200 
9,117 
8,789 
8,813 

2»,4S2 
r7,6M 


1,112 
l,19i 

210 

2,888 

fiO 
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36 

100 

80 

1,100 
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HO 

w 
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Statement of Exports of staple articles for the year :- 
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89,761 
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606,5*0 
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86,827 

10,268 

12 

183,867 
113,211 
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890 
8,861 
2,831 

10 

6,263 

19,489 

600 

2,068 

11 

13,181 

1,883 
113,318 

8,671 


19,800 
16 
12,210 
3,256 
2,800 
1,412 
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640 
961 

23,939 
102,760 
114,000 


191 
138 
3,1S0 
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20 
677 
2 
68 
081 

1,896 
1,810 

8,110 

2,027 


88,378 
1,212 

82,004 
3,651 

608,340 
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86,927 
10,828 
078 

168,806 

216,001 
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38,126 
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In fte import^ as above esfa9)ited, there is aa mcretue on &e year, 
eontparedwiththe preceding one, of 5 j,363{.; while in die exporte tliere is w 
decreaae of 33,91 U., thetoUd tonount for dte past year being 199,1S0^ 
against il^,03ll. for Ibe year preceding. The Ming off in the wool 
«^>0Tted is 7,546{., and wUch arose, not from any deficiency in tho 
qnanttly produced, but in consequence of a reduction in the price at home, 
which kept the shippers back. Looking at these results in connexion wilb 
the whole <^ the frontier trade, there is, nevertheless, much to afFbrd 
Micoun^ment to the Soutii Afiican CMoniat, who can readily account fir 
any drawback iriuch he may have experienced in the past year. 

There is no British Ctdony where the proq)erity was more real, and 
the industry of the inhabitants m<Re admirable than that <rf South Africa, 
vdien the unfortunate war with the Caflres bn^ oat. The Eaatem 
division, more eepedally, was rapidly advancing in improvement. Every 
year die exports continued to rise, while agriculture gave substantia] prot^ 
of enterprise, skill and perseverance on die part (A the inhabitants. The 
value of wool, a completely new article, had therein advanced fiom 
11T,60T{. as it was returned at the b^inning of 1846, to 1T6,T41I., as 
it stood in January, 1846 ; and although the small and incidental defi- 
ciency, as above pointed out, occurred, it could not materially affort the 
interests of a new branch of induatiy, the foundations of which were sub- 
atnntially laid. It ia true that a gre^ misfortune bad overtaken tha 
Eastern Province, and which has to some extent been shared by the wfat^ 
Colony ; but still, on the spot, it is very generally thought that the con- 
aeqoences will not be so serious as was at first anticipated ; neither can 
the effects be otherwise than temporary. There ia still stamina in the 
country, and with the arrangements made by the authorities at home and 
the arrival of a new Governor out, there ia every reason to expect that it 
will not be long before the boundary question is settled. 

The very misfortnne, with which the Eastern Province has been 
visited, serves but to bring out info bolder relief its several capa- 
tnlitiee. Few new countries could have sunnonnted the shocks by which 
it has been assailed within the last twelve years, and yet it has not only 
survived them, but has, with a very sligbt exception, gone on gradually 
increasing in eveiything that can give atalnli^ to, or reflect i^«dit upon, 
a British settlement Even while the scourge of a frontier waf was felt, 
the inhabitants have continued to supply the mother coontry with a large 
quantity of produce and necessaries, ttddng in retom oar manufactures. 
An expennve system of immigration, supported I^ the Cd<a^, has also 
been in &11 operation, thus affiirding a comfortable asylum to thousands 
of our surplus pt^nilation. Tfyi finances of the Colony, for many yean 
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past encumbered with debt, have lately been relieved from embaiTBaa- 
ment,and. in the meaa while, the iatemal commiuiicatioiis have also been 
improving. If thia ia not a spectacle, calculated to interest the feelings, 
and fix the attention of the Government at home, iu vain may we look 
for one among the many and varied dependencies, owii^ aUegiauce iA the 
Crown of Great Britain 
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SECTION III. 



BRITISH INDIA. 



THE aHEEP OF INDIA. 



In his ' Bough Notes on the Zoology of Kandahar,' inserted in tho 

Asiatic Society's Journal for 1846, Captain Huttoa describes the two 
ind^enous races of sheep, one of which he calls the Ovii Viffnei, oi Eoh- 
i-doomba of the Afghans, a wild species ; and the Ovis Sleatopyga of 
Pallas, or the Ovix Laticudata of other authors, the Doomba, and better 
known as the broad-tailed domestic dieep of India, This is the prevailing 
breed there, and the singular development, in what might be thought m 
unmeaning feature in the animal, is attributed ta the effects of climate 
and pasture. 

In hoB ' Travels in Russia,' Pallas aseerle that thie'is the meet 
universal breed of sheep in the world, and this opinion ia shared by many 
observant travellers. It ia reared In all the t«mperat« regions of Asia, 
&om the confines of Europe to the Wall of China, including most of tiie 
wide-spread plains of Tartaiy. It constitutes the chief wealth of the 
Turcomans, Kirguisea, KalmukH and Mc^uls, who manage their Socks 
according to system, which they have been taught by experience, or was 
traditionally handed down to them. This same race is scattered over 
Syria, Persia, Mauritania, the Cape of Good Hope and other regions in 
Africa ; but in some countries differing in the comparative accumulation of 
fat on the tail, both as regards weight and situation, a peculiarity which 
has always attracted the notice of uaturaliets. 

We are assured that, in the very earliest tdmee, there were two pre- 
vailing breeds of sheep, distii^uished by peculiarities in the hinder part 
of the body. The one was marked by the growth of iat, commencing a 
little beyond the loins and swelling gradually intc a prominent mass on 
both sides of the haunches, towiuds the rump, thus presenting two pendu- 
lous enlaigements, of a more or less globular form. In the Book of 
Leviticus {chap, viii, v. 9), in reference to the bumtK>£feTii^ made by 
Moses of Aaron's consecrated ram, it is stated that " he took the fat, and 
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die nimp, tmd bU the £tt that «u upon the unrards, and bnmt them 
upon the allar." From this special mention of die " rump," and a subse- 
quent allusion made hy the some authority to the legB, evidently meanii^ 
the tqiper «r &t ptut, as beii^ connected vith the rump, it has been 
oooohided that this was die pecnHax and joomisent feature in the primi- 
lave race of abeep, known to the patriarchs, and that the others, now so 
Tory geonsUy di^iersed thitn^iout various parts of the globe, are only 
varieties ^nmg from it. 

The broad-tailed sheep (tf India ia sn inhabitant of both hill and dale, and 
as Buoh has b^ modem traveSera been mticed to extend thoice as £>r <»i- 
wards as Bokhara, Persia and Pales^ue, almost fJwaja under the same Idnd 
of treatment. Of this race there are two distinct Tarieties, the one the fl^- 
tailed, havii^ a coUecliMi <tf adipose matter, fbimed in lobes on each side 
ef the tail, thus giving to it a flat eur&ce, which some nadve tribes 
endeavour to increase hj artificial means. The other variety has the some 
aecmnuladon oi &t upon the tail, but its form is rounder and more 
^bular. Both kinds of sheep ara prized 1^ the natives, not only for 
their wool and flesh, but also the tail, which for coliaary purposes bolda 
the i^aoe of oil and butter. 

The sheep <rf India were qioken of by early traveflers, among whom 
may be named Marco Polo, a learned V«ietia& who, in the 1 3th oentuiy, 
wnrte a " Deecriptitm t^ Remarkable Places and Thii^ in the EaAem 
Fartatf the World."* Alluding to Kamarda this anthitfavearB that he thena 
saw sheep, equal in aze to an ass, with long and Uiick tails, iv^^img 
301b. each. He farther re^Mited that the mountains of Balashan affiwded 
room and pasturage to an innnmeiuble quantity <f sheep, whidi roam about 
in flocks of 500 and 600 each, ^ wild and traowned, and, ahliongh in his 
lime many were taken, and odiers killed, 1^ete did not appear to be ai^ 
sensible dtmiimtiim in the number. Speaking ef the Vokau territory, the 
same traveller had occaaifm to rema^ that, <m the pUins in that direction 
wild animals were frequent, more particulariy sheep, of an mmsuBl size, 
having three and four htsns, remaikaUe for th^ Iraigth. 

In Vol. 10, part II, of the Journal of the Asiatic Sodety of Bengal, is 
a " McsH^raph <rfthe species of Wild Sheep," by Edward !Nyth, Curator 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in which, with great erudition and inde> 
fatigable research, he enters into the snl^ect generally. Although the 
esislenoe of both wild sheep and goate, in various divendfled regtons of 
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the ^be, without anydiitig accurate aa to thrar respective origins having 
been traced, is now eataUiebed, I feel tbat it is incumbent upon me to say 
something more upon this sut^ect, aa &r only as r^ards India. 

In the Narrative of Marco Polo we read that on the elevated plain of 
Pamir, E. of Bokhara, and at an elevation of 16,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, wild animalB are met vrith in great numbera, more particularly 
sheep, of a large size, and luiving, as previously noticed, horns 3, i, and 
even 6 palms in length. Of these horns, he adds, that the shepherds 
form spoons, and even vessels for holding their victuals ; so great is the 
ahunduKe of these boms that, by the same authori^ vre are assured Ihat 
the nativea actually constmct fences of them, with the view of protecting 
their cattle and sheep, as is done in Spain with the aloes and prickly- 
pear. 

The species here alluded to. Sir Aleitander Bumes was assured is 
called the Haste, and that it is larger than a cow (that is a cow of India) 
and less than a horse, of a white colour, with pendant hair under the chin, 
and a portion of the al'i'i attached to the occiput of the frontiet. The 
flesh is much prized by the Kii^uhizes, who hunt and shoot the animal 
with arrows. This rarity is said to dqligbt in the cold^ regions ; Marco 
Polo classed it aa the Ovit Polii, in compliment to himself.'*^ 

The Nahoor, as described by Hodgson, is found in Thibet The size 
is equal to that of the laiger breeds of tome sheep, with pale horns and 
colour dull brownish grey in old animals. Younger specimens have their 
coat, when renovated, tipped with a hght fulvous tint, deeper along the 
middle of the back, the tail bushy and conspicuously while. A pair of 
boms, fiu- from'havii^ attuned their fall growth, measured 12 inches in 
circumference at the base, and aOJ inches long over the curvature, having 
the tips 27 inches asunder. 

The Ovia Vignm, alias the Ska of Little Thibet and Koch of the 
SuUmani range, between India and A^hanistan, is closely allied to the 
Corsican Muflon, but much laiger, with longer Umbs and a conspicuous 
fiinge of loi^ black hair down the front of the ueck. Its size, according 
to Vigne, is that of a laige fallow deer ; " and from the general appear- 
ance of these animals," says the some authori^, " their length of leg and 
swiftness on the mountains, they remind one of deer rather than sheep." 
The colour is rufous brown and belly white, separated by a black lateral 
band. The horns of a fiill-grown one measured 32} inches over die 

■ The honiB of tbe Ra»e sheep at the Auktic Societj vara found an the plains 
of Pamir, by Lieut. Wood, one of Sic Alaiondei Bumei' put;, and b; him presented 
to thkt ingtitution, through the medium of Q. T. Vigne, Eiq., in ISSS. 
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cuTvatore and 11 incliea round at the base. "Vast nmabere of tltis 
^eciea," says V^ie, " axe driren dtnm hj the saow is winter to the 
bmnchea of the Indus, near Astov, the Southern extremity of Little 
Thibet, nbere the river breaks llirough the cbmu of the Himalaya. Some 
yery curious particulars of the two wild s^eaea of sheep inhabiting the 
Himalayan regions, accompanied by drawings, may be seen in Vol. 10, Part 
I, of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, written by E, H. 
Hodgson, Esq., Beddent at the Court of Napaul. In Vol. 9 there is 
also a brief account of the wild sheep found tsa the Hindoo Kooah, a long 
and lofty range of moontains separating Toorkestan from A^hamstan. 
This qtecies is described as being the ^ze of a small horae, colour pals 
rufous, and bearing huge curling horns. 

The subj(Hned is an extract from a report m eu^ecta, connected with 
Af^isnistan, by Dr Grifdths. Speakii^ d wild sheep, he relates 
thus: — 

" Ttie onlj Bpedmen I itaje Keu of this bdudsI alive, wu in possessioD of Capt. 
F«rnB M Feahbolbk vith the head and barrel of a sheep ; it had the lege, 
the muBcularitf aod Bctiiit; of the antelope bind. Nothing oui be imagined 
greater than the a^ty and Bure-faatedsew with whidi it would gallop along (he 
top of the uuiow tamparte of an Algban fort, and precipitate itself down fiom its 
bastions. It was perfectly tame, and naturally gentle ; and seemed to pr^er Boro- 
peans lo Hindostuiees. In diooemg its companiang and females, it was by no meaoa 
■elect, and appeared qaite capable of pleasing a irijole flock of ewes or she-goats. 
I r^iet to say that perhaps from want of any great irfBnity between the speines, no 
marked breed has resulted &om this extensile anHiing." 

These two tame and wild races of sheep, peculiar to India when 
first discovered, evidently could not descend fi^m any primitive and indi- 
genous stock. Many concurrent traditions, preserved in Eastern story, 
indeed proclaim the contraiy. In tracing their origin we are, therefore, 
compelled to come to the conclusion, adopted by scientific traveUeis, that 
the parent stock of the present breed of sheep in India came up into 
Egypt with Jacob and his sons, at the time when, during the famine in 
Pharaoh's reign, the Land of Goshen was allotted as an abode to the 
Israelites ; afterwards, of course, the same useful and domestic companions 
accompanied that roving people in all their subsequent peregrinatioiiB 
Eastwards. 

In support of this opinion Captain Hutt^oi, in the paper above 
quoted, argues that the colour of the two prevailing breeds of sheep, in 
India, is still the same as that wlilch predominated in the flocks of the 
patriarchal shepherds, for, we are told, Jacob's hire for tending was to 
ctmsist of all the " ring'Streaked, speckled, and spotted," and these, being 
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Ihe reacted ones, evideDtly as the first st«p towards improvement in tbe 
fleece, taken by Labau, the lather-in-kn, fell to Jacob's share. Having 
received this aa the dowiy of his wife, it is recorded that his flocks 
increased in a most wonderfiil manner. These sheep afterwards spread, 
aa the laraehtes did, and for ages their of&pring must have retained their 
brown, black or dingy colour, unless affected by climate in their wander- 
ings, or improved by separation and crossing, a tedious task scarcely to be 
expected irom unsettled tribes, inhabitii^ the wilderness. 

That the wild c^eep of India are the offeprii^ of the primitive breed, 
introduced there, cannot be doubted, and being a gregarious aiiimal it 
lost nothing of its characteristic habits, even while Uving in the secluded 
recesses of the mountains. Subdued, as sheep are by the nature of the 
bcahty upon which they are tended, and as it were confined, they readily 
jubmit to the control of man and become domesticated; but, when lar 
from the tent or the cottage, and left alone to pasture on solitary hills, 
there is an evident inquietude and restlessness in their manner, as may 
be noticed on the Scotch highlands and Pyreneean slopes, where they are 
seen in almost a wild and untutored atat«. roving about in detached but 
veil-led parties, bounding away on the approach, or at the sound of 
longer, seekii^ retiige in places of safety, and often peering down from 
in in&ccessible eminence in all the pride of secmity and independence. 

Under peculiar circumstances it is well known that sheep, when 
leglected or uncomfortable, will withdraw irom the subjection of man. Of 
Jiis &ct we have had striking examples both in the Northern and Southern 
divisions of Spanish America. There is in sheep a disposition to stray 
away and follow their natural propensities, and, when left to themselves, 
they evince an HniBTHng s^aci^ in adopting means for their own support 
and self-preservation. If this animal is left to its own free will, and under 
the dominion of its own instincts, it will not subject itself to the dai^er of 
a low temperature in the air of the locality on which it may be placed ; or 
for any length of time endure hardships in the least repulsive. Free' 
from restraint, it will not at once traverse great distances in search of a 
more congenial climate, or preferable food ; but gradually wander onwards 
in search of both, and being gregarious the stragglers will keep together, 
however wide the range opening upon them. In these transitions, changes 
no doubt ensue in the external appearance of the animal, but, as the 
origin of wild sheep in South America is clearly established, there 
can he no hesitation in believii^ that it was the same in India. 

Alterations in sheep, occasioned by climate and pasturage, are limited 
to the fleece, horns, and disposal of the fet, never extending to those essen- 
tial parts upon the permanency of which the animal depends for its station 
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ill tbe scale of beings, audi as the feet, teeth and digeetdve oi^puis. Hm 
powerful influence (^ climate in effecting external changes in animals, and 
omiaequentlj in sheep, is illuabHted by Bishop Heber, who recorded, as b 
remarkable &ct, that classes of men, originally i^t«, such as Fersiane, 
Greeks, Tartars, Turks and Arabians, residing in India, even without any 
intermixture with Hindoos, in a few generations assume the olive cast 
Buchannan, in his travels through the same hemi^here, alludes to a tribe 
of black Jesre, who in all probability have been settled there ever since 
the period of the captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, and who retain all the 
national peculiarities of their race, with the exception of odour, which is 
now as dai^ as that of the aborigines. 

Caused by climate, in some r^oos we £nd the fleece appioaching 
m<«e to hair ; but yet retaining an undw coat, in quality even finer than 
that borne before the transition, a circumstance remari<able in the sheep 
of Thibet* Ilie formation of the two bcmy substances, pn^ectang on the 

* Id th« Joiimsl of tbe Anotic 3odet7 of Bengal, Tol. 11, Captun Hatton hu » 
paper on the Bactrian or two-humped Camel, in irluch he remarln thai " thu animal 
ii » thickly clothed, daring winter, with wool, and ita quiJity n luperior, Qtai he 
felt assured this raw material wonld form a valuable commodity in the EunqieaD 
markeL' " This camel," he pcoceeda to my, " is an inhabitant of the Kuzzak countiy, 
among the Steppea of Tartaiy, beyond Bokhara, a region which, judging fKim (he 
thick wann coat, provided bj nature for that animal's protection and comfort in 
winter, muat be subject to a gmat severity of climate. These oamels airive at 
Kandahar with the caravaaiB ; but in their own propel' country, th^ are namenma, 
and not uncommon even in Bokhara, whuv they are amssed wilb the dromedary, 
and produce the hybrid called the Bokhara camel." The Captain then goes into a 
particular acoDont of the tliree animals, describing the propertiee of each, as well as 
the use* to which thej are respectively applied, and adds the following on the wool 
of the Baotritui camel : — " The wool of thie animal is aa yet but little used, a amaD 
qoaotjty only b^ng exported from Bokhara to Cabool and Amritsen, in the Punjab. 
The great bulk of it is said to be at present aent to Boasia, where it is manufaetured 
into a kind of broad cloth. No. 1 ia a sample of the wool, taken from the sides and 
back of a fiiH-grawa male, in its winter clothing. The wool is so thickly disposed 
that the akin of the animal can with difficulty be diecemed beneath it, even when 
the wool ia tamed back for that purpoae. In the apring, at the temperature grows' 
milder, the whole of this wool deta^ea itaelf from tbe skin, being pushed off in 
maaaoe and flakes by the hur, wluch springs up beneath it, and which fonns iha 
summer clothing of the animaL It is at thia season palled or cut off, uid ailn being 
cleaned, is either manufactured into woollens, of different teitnres, for home con- 
sumption, at exported in a raw state to Buaaia. Thia wool is called koork, or down, 
and appears to be little inferior in fineness to that procured from some breeds of 
shawl goats, while it poaieises a dedded advantage over them all, in being both of 
a mudi longOT fibre atid br more earily freed frnia hsir." The Captun then describe* 
the local manofactuies made from it, accompanying hia leport with various aample* 
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famd, ia aiwtlier pheDMneiKHi attributable to a change of locality ; but it 
has been so gni,]^cflll7 described in the " Gardens and Mem^rie of the 
Zook^cal Society Delineated," that ae a competant authority I feel 
tempted to reproduce the passage in this place. 

" One of the mcwt cnrioua modificationB, prodac^d by cultST&iioD in the domeffti- 
eated gheep, conraMts in Ott augmenttttion of the number of ita hnna ; tiro, thrM^ at 
•TBB four Eupplennatuy appenda^ of this dcMriptkm being oocuionallj produced, 
in addition to the nonnal number. Under tbsM circiuiutancea, tbe additioakl htotu 
nnuny occupy Ui« upper and fmepart of the head, and ■» of a moi« ilender sh^)^ 
•ad t>le a more upri^t direction than the others thus appra&ching in character to 
those of goats, while the true homs rettun more or len of the apiial curre that dil- 
tinguisheB thoee of the sheep. There exists a strong tendency to the prelongatiMi of 
this moDstmontj, iriiich is extramely frequent in the Asiatic races ; but is also m«t 
with in a breed that is comuan in tbe North of Europe, and is said to hare bMB 
(sigiiially derired &ora Iceland and tbe Feroe lelanda. In this case it is unctmnected 
with any other anomaly, bat, in the flocks of the nomade hordes of Tartaiy, it is 
osually combined with an enlargement of the tail and adjacent parts, by the depo- 
ntiou of &t t< 



It is very generally believed that the tendency, in Indian afaeep, to 
poeterior obesity is materially promoted by the food upon which they eub- 
sist In the countries, inhabited by the Tartar shepherds of Budmrio, 
die pastures abound in bitter and aromatic pknts, such as -wormwood, 
camphimieua and seyend species of saltwort, and besides in some places 
the ground exudes a saline efflorescence, of which sheep are fond. Wat^ 
there is, mtveover, brackish and scarce, and when ^leep approach it they 
drii^ with avidity. Pallas attributes tbe peculiar qualities of the animal, 
' in some Russian dependencies, to the pasturage and water, in addition to 
the mother's milk, which is more abundant than elsewhere. There the 
ttmpygium, or &t rump prevails, and of a very large size, for Dr Ander- 
son, speaking of Bussian sheep, says that a ram, which came under his 
notice, before being cut up or skinned, wei^ted 193tb., of which the fat 
of the vTopyffiwm, and amu amounted to 38. 

The fat-tailed sheep in Russia are in &ct two distinct races, and dis- 
tinguished by different names, the one being called the Wallachian and the 
o^ier the Kalmuck. The first reaUy carries ita fat about in the tail, 
which grows into a ebxpe something similar to a pear, swelling at both 

af th« wool, which he had been t^le to procure, lonie in natural tmglets, or banches. 
He remarks that " the colour of this wool is generally that of the spedmens sent, 
bat the long bur of the neck and fbieerm sometimes bM a reddish, or fenuginaua 
tingej" addi^ "that what he had termed 'bur,' i^^ieen to be not very much, if 
at all, inferior to some of the coaner wool of Burop^ white it poneeses a decided 
advanloge in being more than double tbe length of any ordinaiy sheep's wool" 
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aides to an enormous mze, and taperii^ to a point at the extcemily. 
The Kalmuck sheep, which is rarely found upon the Weetem steppee, 
does not cany its £it on the tail, but rather in two large cuehions, from 
SO to 40tb. in weight, which strongly remind the stranger, who has seen 
them for the first time, of the Hottentot Venus, once exhibited in London. 
With both the &t, obtained in or about the tail, is considered more valu- 
able than that which is cut from any other part of the animal. The 
Wallflchiaa aheep are the most numerous.* 

Without attempting any further to trace the ori^ of sheep in India, 
or point out the different changes through which this animal has passed, 
under the varied climates of the East, and while for ages pasturing on dif- 
ferent soils, marked by a diversity in appearance and effects, I shall merety 
remark that, in all countries, a material difference is observed between 
the mountain and lowland-bred aheep, although they may be the ofepring 
of the same parent stock, and nowhere is this difference more striking 
than in India. For reasons above explained, all the Indian tribes prefer 
the heavy-tailed sheep ; but in their estimation of its wool they do not 
agree. Some hke brown and parti- coloured best, because a dark tinge 
suits their domestic purposes ; and Captain Hutton assures us that the 
prevailing colour of the Tymunee flocks " is brovm, of various shades." 
Others have a decided oligection to whit«, as may be seen by the annexed 
statement, copied from the Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
fbr the first quarter of 1845-6. 

" YooT Committee bsve been favoured with copies of a Correspondence betireen 
the Acting Collector of Dharwar and Mr Becretarr Townsend, relative to tlie disposal 

• On the Kussian atappes merino and Sftionj aheep are not wanting. The 
numerous flockB, wandering over these immense plains, although thej make little 
noise among as, are, in fact, silently operating a most important revolution. It is 
onlj within the present century that the Sussian nobles have directed Uieii attention 
t« this description of fanning, and there are already individuals poseessing 1 00,000 
head of sheep. ThelatgestpropriBtoraarethafwuiliesof Potocki, Orloff, Haaumofieky, 
Skarshinsky, Woconmff, &c The scaoty population renders it impossible, even if 
other obstacles did not Biiat, to bring any considerable portion of their estates on 
the steppes under the plough, and hence most of the we^thj owners have found it 
more to thetr interest to devote their chief attention to the breeding of shec^, cattle 
and horses ; and they are all made to range over a large expanse of ground. When 
the wealth of one of the princely owners of a steppe is spoken of, his sheep generally 
serve as the standard by whicli the amount of his worldly possessions is measured. 
The shepherd has uauallj one or more large tilted waggons with him, drawn by oxen, 
in wliich he carriea hia proviBiona and cooking ntenaila, t<)gether with the akina of the 
aheep that die, as well aa those of the nolvea he may have been fortunate enough to 
kill. In this moving hut he takes his rest. 
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of Bome tnsrino rama, and tha meuiB of obtaJniiig a market for the nle of the irliite 
wool, produced bj the croBaiiig of these nitb the sheep of the country. Permiuion 
haa been granted b; QovemiDeDt for the e&le of ramg to ahepherds, who have 
applied for them, these partieg beii^ at libertj to sell aU they do not want to 
others ; on condition, howoTer, that none are to be parted with to botcben. With 
rapeot to findiiig a market for the wool, on which point Mr Frere wrote diacoora^ 
ingly, from the drcunutanoa of the Bjoti nnng only bla<i kumUtei, and liaving a 
piejudice against the white, Qofemment hare rerr properly remarked that the 
article sella readily at the Freddency, and that the great object, therefore, ia to eflect 
a Commanication between the producers at Dharwar and the dealers here, a point 
on which they dedpo Mr Frore to report. Should no other way present itself, 
Mr Frere is to purchnae, on behalf of Ooremment, all such wool as he may: deem 

The eameet endeavour of the Mends of India OiUB ought to be, tn 
«mTiac« the native dieep-proprietoi's of the advant^es gained by culti- 
vating wool, suited for exportation, in preference to that merely required 
for their own wants, and, from the judicious and spirited efforta making, 
it cannot be long before this distinction is very generally estabhshed, 

Havii^ said thus much in general terms on the sheep of India, I shall 
proceed to point out the capabilities of that country for the growth of wool, 
together with the efforts made to improve itsquahty ; and, after giving an 
outline of the trade which has already sprung up in that article, pass on 
to enumerate and describe the several localitdes where flocks are found 
among the natives, as well as the manner in which they are managed ; 
proposing to offer to the reader, in a condensed form, such detiuls as 
I have been enabled to collect from unexceptionable sources ; leaving each 
writer, quoted as an authority, to speak for himself while he favours ua 
with the result of his own observations, made upon the spot. This task 
I will endeavour to perform, as &ir as I can, in the order of priority as 
regards importance, arising out of the number of flocks and the eligibility 
of the ground for rearing them ; but it may be proper to premise, that 
I have found it utterly impossible to obtain anything like a standard, 
whereby some idea might be formed of the number of sheep in India. 
General statistics in that country have not been much attended to ; but, 
convinced of their importance, the Court of Directors have recently ordered 
that a special department shall be established for the collection and 
classification of information connected with the population, agriculture, 
commerce and revenue of the countiy ; and, when this plan is once in 
operation, many new and interestii^ particulars in reference to sheep 
doubtless will be obtained. For some time past, however, several dis- 
tinguished of&cers have been instructed to make inquiries on various points 
reg^ing the flocks possessed by the natives, and it must be acknow- 
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lodged that they have perfbmied tibdr tmst with dffigence, zeal sad 
talent. From dieir reports my extracts will principally be taken. 



CAFABIUTIBa OF IHDU. FOB THB aBOWTH OF SHEEP S WOOL. 

He immense range of aheep-paaturage, known to exist in tUs U^j'- 
&Toured portion of the (^obe, the poeseesion of flocks by several of tiie 
native tribes, and the increasing importatdons of wool into Great Britain 
from the Presidency of Bombay, aroused in the public mind a. new and 
lively interest, which naturailj led to the inquiry of what could- and m^it 
hereafter be made of this new commodity. The capabihiies of India tO' 
grow sheep's-wool, therefore, afforded topics of earnest discussion, and 
several experienced individuals offered their opinions on suitable localities 
which had more immediately come under their notice ; but, as it wonld' 
be tedious to refer to each aathorily, I must content myself mth the- 
annexed general remarits, selected &T>m Dr Itoyle's ' Essay on the Pia- 
ductive Resources of India,' which may serve as a graund-woik for the 
details upon which I am about to enter.* 

" Conaidering the tropical nature of monj of the nibstanoea of iThich ire have 
treated, and that wool of a good qoality ia nBDaU; tlianght to be a produce onlj of 
cold countiiee, it may itanle muiy but partially aoquMliled Tnib laiB^ to bear of 
neol ae a product of that ooontry. T«t, flma tbe oldeet iwsrdi wUck we poHSM^ 
wefind the teoding of ■hee[(,>>ad theiw^MStioBaf dotbing &om their iiool, ooettf 
the earliest occupation! of mankiud ia the warm and dry icgioaj of the Bast. The 
opea pluns of these coDntriei, from their great abeorption of hsnt at one Ktuon, in 
summer become scorched up ; but, from its fiee radiation at another, are coaled to 
•n Inmost equal degree in winter. Tlie Nothera [dniM of India an in a gnat 
meaiure nmilarly situated with leepeet to climate, thoogh nndor the inflnenoe of A« 
tropical niu at oaa seaiaD of the year. Bat in the winter Ibe eeld it- eafficient to 
require their inhabitants to be clotiied la the fleeoea of thdr sheep, or in coats padded 
with cotton. 

" Ab in Uie culture of silk, so in considering the probahility of the produetioD of 
wool, we have to consider the best lireeds of the animal suited to the climate in 
w^iich they are placed, as well as the pastures upoa whidt they are lo fted. 

" The wid»q>raad territories and divnufied dimatee of the- British ierritoiiM in 
India, can in no case be mora erident than in tha difisi«nt districts - suited, to^ or 
aofit for the production of wool The coasts of the Peniosula,. and the pluns of 
Bengalmay be unsuited to the support. of such sheep as will be valued for their fleeea 
alone, but nowhere ia the nraCttm finer than that of the grain-fed sheep of the pitun* 
of India. 



* This estimable writer ato published ' Ulustrationa. of the Botany and other 
branches of the Natural Histoiy of tli« Bimalayaa Honnbdni and of the Flbik-of ' 
Cashmere.' Pel Land. 188S~lS4n. 
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" inie tabl&'luuU of tba Foiiiiwla, however, oommendng with the Keelgherie^ 

■od proceeding along Vljiom to tha Deccan, Cuideish «>d Quterat, piuent lu^ 
ttaeta of coantiy awarding » &TOUntble dinutfl and abundant pMtniei for nomeroui 
flocks of aheep. If &oid thence we proceed in a Nort]x-£ut directiao, paiung 
HarwDT, Malwa, B^pootiuia, to the District of Humana and the PiDTince of Dtlhi, 
we ihall Bee supported, in the natural paaturea of the oonnti;, immense heids of 
cattle and Dumerous flodu of sheep ; the latter, avoiding wool, employed b; tha 
natireafor making blankets {kumlees) of different degrees of fineaeei, which form a 
considerable article of the commerce of these prorincea. 

" Again, the Himalaja Hoimtune, on their Southern iace, present a European-like 
olimate, remarkable, however, for being influenced by the periodical runs. The 
tempeiatoie varies according to the elevation; bat they afford ereiywhen rich 
pasture^ and support a fine breed of she^, of which (he wool is employed by the 
mountaineers to foim their clothings. The Northern face of these n 
remarkable for its dryness, as the Southern is for its moisture ; the m 
and the animals wiiich are pastiUEd there are covered with shaggy hair, or with long 
wool and B fine dawn. It is here that the ahawl-wool goat finds ita most congenial 



THE COMPILER a ATTENTION DIRECTED TO THE WOOL OF INDIA. 

My attention was first directed to the wool of India by the following 
circuniBtance. In 1834, a Bample was sent IJrom the India House to 
the Society of Arts, which was afterwards submitted to my ins^ieotion, 
and upon its value I offered an opinion. On other similar occasions I 
bad it in my power to render assistance to that Society, and fiom its 
Secretaiy, on the QTth of Jauuaiy, 1836, received the following: — 

" Thosas SoirrBBi, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, — In reply to your letter of yesterday, 1 beg to inform you that in the 
npcat on the Himat wool, which was sent from my office a few days ago Co the Court 
of Directois of the East India Compuiy, your name was mmtioned aa having iMisted 
our Committee ii^ forming a judgment respecting it, and the attention of (he Court 
of DirecCon was particularly called to your opinion that the ooafse wool of In^ 
might easily, and very materially be improved by the importation of rams {^ the 
beat varieties. Our r^^rt wsa addressed to the Court of Director* tbrongh Ur Aulw^ 
the S^oretaiy to the Compaay, I received a letter yesterday from Dr Walli^ of 
Calcutta, stating that he had forwarded to ^s a sample of wool from Bootoo. Wh^l 
it arrives 1 1^ let you know, as it might be a matter of soiaeint^ei^ toyoa,.and 
we.ehallhaTe the benefit of your, opinisiv "Tour^ kc, 

" Aat^db AiUKi Seoetuy," 

Subsequently I availed myself of the opportunity of addressing a letter, 
on the same sulject, to the Royal Asiatic Society, at the time wben they 
gave public notice that they had it in contemplation to establish, as a 
district bnncb, a department- specially intended to inquire into the Trade 
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and Agriculture of India, and foim the Secretary, under their lespectiTe 
dates, I received the aulgoined. 

"2lBt April, 1S36. 

" Thomas SournKi, Eeq. 
" 8ir,~The Council of the Royal ABiBitic Society, to whom your letter to Its 
Fretiident wtu enbiaitl«d, directs me to [etaro jou its best tbanlu for your commu- 
nicatiOD, and to inform you that it has now in consideratioD to establieli, as a 
district bnnclt of tte objecta of the Sodety, an inquir; into the Trade and Agricul- 
ture of Asia, as set forth in tLe two papers which were read to the Society at one of 
its late general meetings, and of which I have the pleasure to enclose you a copy. 
The Council will meet on Uie 30th inst., for the final coneideration of this suhject, 
and should you wish to farour it with any further communicatjons I shall be hi^py 
to be the otediom of your doing so. The result of its deliberations will be made 
known to the Sodety at lai^ on the 7th Hay, at it> umual meeting, when, should it 
suit yonr conTenience, yoa will periiaps do the Society the pleasure to attend. 
" I have the honour to be, kc, 

"H. HumsB." 
"9th May, 1837. 
" Sir, — I am requested by the Committee of Agriculture md Commerce of this 
Society to cnnvey to you its best thanks for yonr communication on the subject of 
Indian Wool, and to inform you that the Coaunittee has deferred the further con- 
sideration of the subject until the result of the examination of the iuTeatment, at 
present expected from India, shall be known. I haTC the pleasure to inclose here- 
with a f^w copies of the first day's proceedings of the Committee, in which your 
commumcation appears. I have the honour to be. Sir, kc, 

" H. Huehibs, Secretary." 

I had equally the advanta^^e of having communications with the East 
India Company on the improvement of wool within the territories nnder 
their administtation, and from whom, with that view, I received commis- 
eions to purchase rams for hreedii^. Subjoined is a communication which,' 
under date of October 1, 1844, I had the honour of addressing to the 
Court of DirectoiB ; — 

" In presenting to your Hononiable Court the cost and expenses attending the 
pnichaae of 12 merino rams, from the Bocks of I,ord Westom, which I bought by 
directions of your Honourable Court, to be consigned to Madras, I cannot re&sin from 
offbring the following obeerrationa on the wool of an Indian ewe, which was kindly 
shown to me by his Lordship, whilst on his domun, together with that of her progeny, 
to the second generation ; and his Lordship having since presented me with a fieece 
of each year's produce, I have much pleasure in submitting to your Honourable 
Court specimens of the S-year growth, whit^ I pieeame will clearly illustrate that, 
by proper management, the present breeds of Indian ewes may tn converted into 
wool-bearing animals; prodncing wool that would realise double.ite present value. 

" No. 1. Hative Indian ewe. 

" „ .2. Fint cross with merino nun. 

" „ 8. Second cross with a ewe of the above. 

" „ 4. Sample of wool of the rams bought of Lord WestenL 
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" It is gmtifyiug to me thna to have it in mj power to demoiutnte to jom 
Hcmontabla Court a theoij, which I h&T« long entertunsd, Tiz,, that the flocks in 
TOUT Honounble Court's territoriea in Ini]i» ore capable, with ordinal/ attention, of 
ptodncdng wool, both in qnalitj nnd i^uantitj, that would become an article of 
impoitanoe, both to the Back-owner in India and tbe DUODflKtuTeT in tlie Kidih 
Bnijuie. " I hare the honovr to renuun, ke^ 

" Tboku Bohthi" 

Among ihe distinguished indlTidiwla with whom my deaire to promota 
improvemenls in Indian wool brought me into contact, was Lieutenant, 
afterwards Captain Arthur Conollj, with whose vaiuaWe writings * and 
tragic end the pnblic aie acquainted. I felt proud that I could rank him 
among my friends, and in avowing the obhgations I was under to that 
zealous and enterprising officer, fcr the information with which he was 
ever ready to favour me, I cannot pay a more just tribute to his memory 
than by inserting in this place the last letter which I received fiom him, 
dated Greenwich, Febmaiy 33, 1838. 

" Hj dear Sir, — With all mj endeavoun duiing my last dajl I nally could not 
ContrivetocaJlon jou; cTtii for five minuteB, I wm not oij own marter. Mr Peacock 
waa good enough to tend me tbe lample books, for which I pray you to accept mj 
>ei7 beet thaake. I hare put you to a veiy great deal of tronble, bat I will not 
maltiply apologies, liecauBe I know you think trouble a pleaeure wlten occuped in 
aideavoaring to benefit others. I hope it will ere long be in my power to aanire you 
that yoo have been initnunental in irapioring Indian wool, and in extending a new 
trade whicQi is of great importance both to England and to the tribe* of Cenlial Asia. 
With God's help, we shall oonvert more than one clan of the latter savages into 
peaoefiil shepherds, and as the commerce proceeds, our bods and thurs'will, to the very 
poiHMt, rajoice in broadcloths. I have directed my agents, Captsin Qrindley ud Co., 
of 16 ComhiU, to teimburse the nun which yon hMTB been kind enongh to expend for 
me in getting up tbe Mtmple book*. Just send a memorandom to their office, and 
■hould I see occasion for mote, I will venture to tiouble you ng»n. I b^ you now to 
accept once more my thanks for your kiodassistaQce ; I wish you every aucceaa and 
happinees, and remain, with much esteem, " Tours very faithjiilly, 

" Ihoius Sodthmt, Bsq." " Ajaaos Coiollt. 

OF 



It was in the manner, and at the periods above mentioned, that I 
became acquainted with Indian wool, and by constantly watching the 

market ascertained its relative value and the uses to which it might be 
applied. Although previous to 1580 scarcely any European trade in this 

' Journey to the Koith of India, overland from England, through Bnasia, Penia 
and Af^ianistan. Land. 2 val& Sro. 1SB4. Extracts ftom Demi-Official Eeprats on 
a Mission into Ehorassan. — Jour. As. 3oc Beng., 1811. 
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Srtii^Ie existed, in the year 1634 as many as 773 bags were impofted into 
X^ndoii and 634 iuto Liverpool, which at public auction sold at from Hd. 
to lOrf.perlb. Afewbags obtained as much aa 14i(i.* ITie best of these 
samples were found to be particularly white and clean washed, which 
rendered them useful in several branches of our maniifactures ; but it was 
at the same time observed that a proportion of dead hairs were inter- 
spersed through the fleeces. From this period it may be said that oar 
trade in the wool of India takes date. 

About the same time Turkey and other wools came into more general 
requisition, and Kest India wool, still better suited for short purposes, 
equally rose in estimation, and has since continued to do so, more 
especially the white for blankets, the price of which has ranged &om Sd. 
to 9^. the best, and second from 7d. to 8d. But here agwn the woisted- 
8[n.nners stepped in and found that some of the East India wools had just 
" shaft " enough for the machine, by which means the poor blanketer was 
to some httle extent beaten, because the worsted-spinner can always afford 
to give the best price. 

It has long been known that many of lihe native tribes in India are in 
the possession of flocks, which an immense range of natural pasturage 
aSbrds them the opportunity of rearing at a very tri fling expense. The 
great difficult??, however, always has been how to convey the produce of 
these flocks down to the coast, owing to distance and the want of reeds, 
at least at such a price as would allow of the merchant shipping it to 
Europe. These difficulties are beginning to be overcome, and the increased 
importations of this article from Bombay have brought it into notice. 

From 1836 to 1838 this article began to appear in our periodical 
sales, when the manu&cturer became acquainted with its uses and valoe- 
Since then the importance of this trade has gone on graduaUy increasii^, 
and since the restoration of tranquilhty in India has become an article of 
importance. Sheep's wool is now regularly entered in the commercial 
intelhgence published at Bombay, and classed under five heads. The 
latest hats quota it thus, with the prices per candy of 5881b. in rupees, to 
which, for greater clearness, the corresponding value per lb. in Enghsh 
money is added. 



Khomean 


. 105 per llj. 4^ to 4) 


MarwM . 


. . 90 to 100 „ 3)1, to 4^ 


Mekran . 


. 80 to SO „ Si to 3^i 


Cutch . . 


. . 100 to 110 „ 4^ toij 


Pereiui . 


. 130 to Ul> „ e^ to &u 



' To my knonledge there has not been anj.since imported eqnal to thig. 
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In a retam of the imports into ftnd exports fipom Bombay of the chief 
articles of Gastem produce, tJie following eatriea occur in reference ta 
wool; — 



ImpeiU. 






Bipoiti. 




ft<»nJiiLlt<.Dee.Sl,mE . 


. 4,132,498 


1 


8,234,974 


1 


18M 


. . 4,303,088 


2 


4,e2f!,47« 


X 


toJMiSl, 1848 . 


- 436,6(1 


1 


396,427 


s 


19*7 


. . 821,6« 


4 




4 


Ararage of At* 7«m ending 










81>( D(K»iDb«t, 1S4S . 


. M59,85S 




3,421,878 


WBrtge. 



Is order at once t« show the ^tiwing amount (£ Qaa bade, I beg to 
add the following ofBcial returns. 

Importations of sheep's wool into the United Kingdom from British 
Territoriea in tiie Kast Indies : — 



1841 


8,008,854 


1842 . 


4,248,083 


1843 


1,918,129 


1844 . , 


3,766,863 


184B 


3,976,868 


1848 . . 


4^70.681 



1,897,286 
2,103,640 
^441^70 

In m; last "Treatise on Sheep," ^en speakii^ cS Indian waA, I 
expressed my regret that, notwithstanding my diligence and facilities <J 
intercourse with persons weQ acquainted with our Eastern possessions, " I 
was tmable. at that tame, to aatdsfy myself thoroughly upon the eulgect, 
aldMOgh I had arrived at the conclusioa that the principal flocks which 
Bupjdy this wool must be bred or pastured in Afghanistan or Scinde, and 
that, previous to the opening of the navigation of the Indus, it passed 
thnn^h Guzerat and Cutoh on its way Co Bombay, whence it was shipped 
to England ;" adding, " that it was at that time (1840) conveyed down 
the Indus direct to Bombay, where I was ^ven to understand that it is 
sorted and repac^d." My Bubsequent experience in the sale of wools 
enables me to &mish the following remarks, which, I am glad to say, are 
fhlly borne oat by reports from intelligent parties in the manufacturing 
districts. 

The quantity of wool imported into Great Britain ftom our Indian 
Empire has been duly recorded, and the increase, it will have been 
observed, has gone on steadily since the period of its first introduction. 
From the unanimous reports of manu&cturers and the results of sales, 
there is no wool more useful, and more eagerly soi^t after at a corree- 
pondii^ price, than that of India. The market is never overstocked with 
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this ftaticrHax article, being, aa it is, serviceable to various branches of 
consumers, and when it perchance happens that combing locks appear in 
the bales, tliey are selected for the de^rahle properties which thej thus 
possess, and set apart fi*om the rest. 

On a general review of the subject, the principal object, therefore, that 
demandstheattenldonof the Indian flock-owner, is to raise a breed of sheep 
calculated, as nearlj as can ba, to produce white fleeces — such wool, in short, 
as in the English maiiiet is worth S5 per cent, more ihan black or grizzled, 
the great and evident defect complained of; and when this primary 
advantage is attmned, to avoid the recurrence of kemp haire. In the 
packing there is still, unfortunately, a want of care. Sometimes locks of 
cotton are found interspersed in tbe bales of wool, which shows a want of 
proper inspection, and evidently tends to discredit. The consequent varia- 
tion in price, one would think, would be a sufficient inducement for the 
flock'inaster, in the firet instance, to attend more to his own interests, and, 
in the second, to the shipper, so as to put bim on his guard how he remits 
Bu article badly sorted and badly conditioned. 

The owners of flocks in India will thus do well to extirpate from their 
stock all members having parti-coloured fleeces, white being at all timee 
preferable, becatise it is apfJicable to various kinds of manufiictureB. This 
doubtless must be the work of time, as well as the result of diligence and 
a more improved system of sbeep-husbandiy ; nor ought it to be disguised 
that there are difficultiee peculiar to the climate to be overcome. On 
referring to the numerous authorities, which hereafter I shall have occasion 
to quote, it will be seen that, generally speakii^, in India the sheep are 
fed and pastured upon the hills ; but that, during the most rigorous mmths 
in the winter, they ara brought down into the valleys, where the tempem- 
ture is more coi^enial. They are thus exposed to vicissitudes, a contin- 
gency which renders a paiticutar management necessary. All the accoimta 
agree that the sheep are usually shorn twice a year, which may arise from 
the greater d^ree of heat in some latitudes, and the periodical and heavy 
rains in otheis. A long-woolled fleece might probably endanger the life 
of the animal, whose coat had become saturated with rain, in a counlry 
where the air is frequently chilly and piercing, while in the wanner r^<HiB 
a great weight of wool would be burdensome. 

It is, therefore, more than probable that the Indian fleeces wiU never 
oome into very great competition with the combing wool, grown elseviiiere ; 
although it must be acknowledged that in the bales received from Bombay 
there is occasionally found a small portion that will comb, especially that 
produced fiom sheep which have bean well fed. The great um of Uie 
breeders of sheep in Intlia, if they wish to produce a staple article of 
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export, tlnia must be to raise that kind of wool which is moat in rei^uest 
among the consomeis. This description of wool has been favourably intro- 
duced to and received by the manufacturer, and it should not be forgotten 
that we poeaeas machines which will comb wool of a very short length. 
If more can be attained in India, so much the better ; but, as before con- 
fessed, there are, unquestionably, difficulties to smTnount; although in 
Europe, and more esiwciaDj in Saxony, there are several instances serving 
to prove that those difficulties can be overcome. India opens a wide field 
for the growth of this article, while our markets present almost a boundless 
scope for its consumption. In the hilly districts of our Indian Empire, 
where all the requisite elements avowedly exist, seconded by the taste and 
habitsof the natives, the rearing of ^eep, therefore, on a new and improved 
system cannot fail to become a remunerative occupation, and one which 
well deserves the active encouragement of the local authorities. 

COUNTKIES srPPLiriNQ WOOL TO BOMBAY. 

From the returns already presented, it would appear th^ the sea- 
borne wool, received at Bombay, chiefly comes from the Concan, Guzerat, 
Cutch, Scinde, Kurrachee, Sonmeanee and the Persian Gulf. Some of 
the places here named are, however, merely those where the article is 
shipped, not grown. The Concan is on the W. coast of the Deccan, 
communicating with Candeisi and other parts of the interior where wool 
ia procured. Cutch is a district of Beloochistan, and Kurrachee a sea- 
port of Scinde, near the N. W. extremity of the coaat of that counUj. 
Sonmeanee is a small town in Beloochistan, on the shore of the Arahian 
Sea, and hereafter more particularly noticed. The supplies which I shall 
now endeavour to trace consequently come &om the interior, and to the 
most prominent points my attention will now be directed ; but, in order 
that a more correct opinion may be formed of the field of enterprise 
recently opened to the Bombay merchants, I beg permission to insert the 
annexed extract &om a Report on India Trade, by William Mac Leod, 
Esq., dated January 31, 1843 : — 

" Ko part of India, howsrer, oWen such a £eld for the opentlona of comoMlM u 
(be countiiet of Guzant, Cutch, Halwft, Samai, Scinde, Bawalpoie &iid the Poiijikb, 
the cities sjid toina ntuated inland in these countriea, on the ees-coaat of Quierat 
and Cutdi, or on the riren Indus and Satledge, »nd the numeroas other riven which 
intenect them. And thej all eeem, at present, moat destitulfl of European enter- 
prise and capitaL* 

remark that the plains of the Indus are Bometlmea called 
Da oqIj one great affluent, which unites all the liven that 
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" We see tiat many jsua bave d^Md dnoe QuniKt, tbe gnat ootton oannhy of 
Western India and Cutcb, iritii tbdr numerouB seaporta tuul populouB dtiee, as 
Sura^ Baniila, Bmadt, Ahmedatxid, Cambaj, Eajra, Fcvebunder, Dwarka, Pntton 
Somnatb, Uuidavie, Booj and others, were open for the eetahliahment of braDchM 
for the manj respectafals, (and !t is prwuTDed all compamtJTelj) wealthy houses of 
Bombay ; and aa these places conaame mndi of Enropean imports into Bombay, and 
export all the opiont of Ualwa and the cotton, which form the two graatttst articles 
of trade to China and England from Bombay, and not mu European merehant bte, 
np to thii day, left the Imary rf the PreBJdencj, and the aoqiBtj of his partners, to 
caiTf his cap(al and enterprise into tliis ridi field of labour, it is plumed that 
their time and capital are fully occupied — that they are satisfied things should 
lemain as they are, and tiiereft^e ore not at all likely to lead the way in the imptoTe- 
mait and dsvBlopoient of the resodrriea of these countries. 

" Tbe time, however, seemB airived for a more in that dicecti<Hi. By the proteo 
tion beld forth foi commerce on tbe Indus, the Sutledge and the other riTtrs of the 
Punjab, in the order at the Qoremor-Gteneial, transmitted by command of his 
Iiordgbip to the BtHnbay Chamber of Commerce and published in the London papers 
eaiiy in this minith, we may learn the cw« whidi he has taken, that in eierddng 
the poweiB of tbe Sovereign State, its allies, tributaries aitd even ndghbours, should 
respect the commenial pririleges of the whole population, inhabitsota of all the 
surrounding States, and of tbe eountiies committed to bis care. By Me [Hittectioa 
of thoic ounmon rights, on the narigahle streams of theii natire couutiy, he baa 
completely opened the natural diannels of the tiade of the Pmijah and Dppo' India. 

" We may learn fmm the same cffiraal document, that the King of Lahore, th« 
Prince Buler of Bawalpor^ and thai Higbnesses the Ameen of Sonde, bare already 
agreed on the impoatB to he leried on the Indus to Hittonkote^ and from that placa 
op tbe Sutledge to Loodianah ; and we may rcet asnired that his Lcadship, purBning 
with energy the same benefic^kt and peaceful course of conunercial policy, will obt^n 
ftK- al) the interests oonc^ned, sodt protection on the Indus aboie Hittonkote, and 
on tbe otliei t»ble Btreama of the Punjab, as win carry in salety our agents uid 
iBTestntenti on these, to the jxindpal citica, towns and disliicta ratnated on them 
and contiguDua, aa it is possible jbr onr ally, tbe King of Lahore, and hie frndatories 

drun the plains of the Punjab. AH the riien oftheFonjab are in gmeral nangablt^ 
bnt we hare an iII^l«fect knowledge of the plain of tbe Poiyab. The meet popuIouA 
portion of the plaina of the Indus ia the Punjab ; tbe present ca^atal is Amistir, 
which haa a population of 100,000 sonlg, and is in a fertile country. Lahore bta 
80,000 inbabitont^ bat its commeroe is less tiian Amistir. In the Soulhem part ot 
the pl^ of the Indus is Shikarpoic^ S2 miles from the lirer'a bank. There are two 
districts ann^ed to the Presidency of Bombay. Darwar, or Dharwar, is a town 
of Saoor^ ; and in the Deccan are tiie towns of Poonoah and the Ahmednuggnr 
Collectotate, a conaideiable and thriving commercial town, situate in one of tlM 
greatest thorou^ifucs of the table-land, with 20,000 inhabitants, and Nassuck witb 
20,000. Buch^ia is much higher np the river than Caboul (see Astiabad). Tbe . 
Indus is often called the Scihde Birer. 

• Since the period the above Beport was penned, we have come into undisputed 
poHsenon of tbe entire navigation of tbe Indus, thanks to the bnre Sir GlMd«( 
Napier and bis small and gallant band of heroes. 
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" TLis at once opens to as a new port for importa anA export of British inanu- 
iatturei, tjid East Indis aod CentraJ Asia produce, on the Indus direct. This la, 
perlutpe, the best manner of ultimatelj resisting Russian encroitchmeDts on that 
frontier, and healing an; animositj which recent unhappj eTcnts in Afghanistan 
maj have unfortunatelj oocasioned, bj holding forth to their merchants and traden 
the liaod of oommercial friendship, and receiving in return for our goods, wools, 
hidce, skins, horns, honea, and such other conunodities as they can produce. And 
there seeioa reij little doubt that the countries, intersected bj the Indus and the 
riTen of the Punjab, will in a few years produce all the articles in abundtmce, for 
wliich we now paj Russia five millions annuallj, and will consume an equal portion 
of our eiporta, while the MueooTite eioiudes us wherever he c»n. 

" The raties and towns from the mouth of the Indus to Attock on that river, all 
those on the Sutledge, those on the Jellum to Cashmere and Islamabad, on the 
Chunab to Kishtewar and Darwar, and on the Bavee to Lahore and Chumba, ara 
already, no doubt, in the habit of consuming more or leeS of our exports; and when 
by direct import wo can afford to sell them much cheaper, and manufacture goods to 
their pattenis and taste, and receive their wools, rice, wheat, seed, linseed, rape-seed, 
mostard-seed, oil, lallow, hemp, flax, cotton, homa, Udea, saltpetre, coftee. tabtwco, 
indigo, sugar, skins, timber, and man; other art^lea, at on<e in return, at prices 
which will remunerate them for their labour, ws may reckon on a great and profit- 
able trade. Our own camps and stations will also become our customers for many 
articles composing general cargoes, not required for native use ; and as we can afford 
to sell to them by at least twenty-five pec cent, cheaper than the; have ever had them 
before at these places, they will consume more than the; have hitherto done. We 
shall of course become the medium of remittance to this country for the Buropean 
officers in these provinces. 

" Partly &om the disaaters of the last three years, the full occupation of all the 
respectable houses now engaged In the Bast India trade, anil the still greater call 
tad more novel field for their capital and industry, by the opening in China, it must 
indeed take man; ;ears to make an; considerable prpgress in the commerce of the 
Indus and Punjab waters, if left only to individual traders of little or no ctqdld, 
while the British and Indo-British benefits to be derived from such dilatory prognas 
will be alow and tard; in their success. 

" And besida this grand opening for cajT;ing on, at once, profitable operations of 
import and export, there are namerous sources of profit purel; commercial, for the 
investment of exiennve capita, within the range of our proposed operations, unne- 
oessai; to stat« ; and man; of them, indeed, cannot be accurately defined Until they 
gmduall; develop themselvee in the coune of our progren and action." 



Having been pointed in recommending improvements in the country 
breed of India, I do not wish it to be understood that no efforts with that 
view have been made. The contraiy is indeed the &ct. The meruhanta 
of India soon became convinced of the importance of the new article of 
wool, and anxious to see it rank amoi^ the productive resources of our 
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distant empire. Persons in aothori^ (»i the ^at, no doubt acliiig imdeF 
instnicticms finm the Board of Directors at home, also vied with each 
other in ehowisg patronage to the imprDvement of flocka, while ihese 
patriotic efiirts were ably seconded by societies foimded for the purpose of 
piomotii^ agricultuns. To liaco these eaily efibrts in anything like 
chronological order would be a tedious and, is some reqiects, a oeeless 
task ; but before I proceed further with this pert of my undertaking, it 
will not be deemed amiss if I briefly explain the nature of those efforts, 
and convey some idea ot the parties by tdiom Ihey were made. 

In ToL VII (^ the " Transactions of the Agricultural and Horti' 
cultural Society of India" (Calcutta, 1810), is a paper " On the different 
Breeds of Cattle on the Western nde of the Peninsula of India, and 
what has been done there for the improvement of Sheep and Wool," 
written by J. Little, Esq.. lata Secretary to (he Bombay Agricultural 
Society, and read at the meeting of October 10th, 1838, in which, aAer 
describing the various breeds of homed cattle met with in the districts at 
that Presidency, he passes on to the conradeiation of " Sheep," by intro- 
ducing the subjoined remarks, vdiich may be received as an outline of the 
eariy efforts to improve the fleece of the countiy breed by the importation 
of stock. 

" Sheep are Mldom teat«d in Quzeni or the Conmn, for want of permuient paBtnrs- 
lands. Id CuideUb and (li« Deccac thra« appeus to be oqIj one breed, with m 
ooane fleece, and the general colour black, brown, or vuioiu ihadea of grey. Thou^ 
■mall, tbej fiimish mattoD of excellent flavour. Several expemnentB to improTC 
both fleece and muttiHi are now in progtess. The result, so &r, promises to be aatis- 
Actoiy, but it is not sufficiently advuusd to anive at any certain ooaduuon. Th« 
C^>e-bied merino rams hare been found to answei for this coootiy better thao those 
imported from England ; so much so, that QoTemment have detomiDed henceforth 
to import only from the Cape, aa ^ipears &om the following tnemorandum from 
Kr Seeretaiy B^d. 

" The attention of (he QoTemment was first directed at the end of 1S3G (o tha 
improvement of the wool and sheep of Western India. From the infonnation 
furnished to Oovemmeiit, it appean (hat many parts of the Deocan and Quierat an 
very well adapted to sheep pastures, and that if the wool of this country, vrhicJi 
though of a very inferior kind finds a ready marked were improved by imparting 
taperior she^ so as to improve the fleece of the eonntiy breed, Uie natives would be 
greatly bensflted. Heasune were accordingly adopted by Govenunent to import 
sheep of a superior breed, and in 183T a supply of nms and ewes, about 106 in 
number, of (be Southdown, Luceat«-, Cotswold and Merino breed, were sent out at a 
very heavy ezpeuse by (he Honourable Cour( under the care of an experienced 
English shepherd. 

" Aboat 60 rams and ewes, of the Saxon and Merino breed, were obtained Irom 
the Cape of Qood Hope, where the breed is understood (o be very fine. A large 
supply of sheep (alraut 600} has also been obtained through the agency of Colonel 
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totHsgci and Captain Bnniea from A^banistan and Cabaul (whence the b««t wool 
iiDpwted into Bomha; ig bnmght), and the paatoral diatricta in the Ticmity of the 
Indus; a onaU namber of slieep haa also been brought from Baaaora,' aa it ii well 
known that the breed in that part of the oounti; Tielda » ver; fine and lengthj 
fleece. The aheep obttuned from England, the Cape and Caboul have been diitributed 
aboat the oountiy ; manj of them are entmated to the care of gentleioen who under- 
atand the management of thia "'■"'»-l| and take an intereat in the undertaking. A 
dieep-flum ha* been ««(ibUth«d *( AlunednnggiiF,f and another at the Fort of 
Jooner, where (he cUmate ii good and paaturage pientifbl, and Iheee &rms hare been 
entrusted to Ur J. Tebb, of the Clnl Berrice, who haa a good practical aequaintanoe 
with the management of aheep. The nativea in the interior who breed aheep we 
supplied bom th««e fiumt with h&lf-bred Iambs, and an allowed to Mnd their ewee (o 
(be Eh>Temm»i( &rm to be kept with the num. Man; of the ram* hare been giTeu 
io wealthy natlTos and Patella of TiUagea (by whom they ^ipear to be much priied) 
who have flocka of their own, and who breed aheep for the aake of the wool, and not 
for the maiket. 

" It appears that the Cape-bred merino sheep are &r mperior to thoae bred in 
England, and better adapted to this ooiiDtry. The English sheep are too large for 
the Blight-made ewea of this country, and are moreorer greatly affected by the chanf^ 
in the dimate. The (U^ eheep are lees affected by the climate, and not so anbject 
to diseaae *e (hose of this oooDtiy or of England, while their lambs are much stronger 
than those produced &om the English sheep. It has therefora been reeolred not to 
obt^ any more supplies &om England. As the farms haTe been established ao 
short a time, it it Kuoely potsible that any great improvement can hare been 
eActed, or that the result of the ^^leriment would hare become <«ry manifeai. 

" A quantity of the wool, the produce of the sheep of the cross-breed, has hera 
lately tubmittad to the Chamber of Commerce, and thoe ia erery reason to hop« 
that the measures pursued by OoTemment to improre the sheep and wool <^ Weatam 
India will be attended by the most mvked success, and ultimately with (he most 
baiefioal conaequencea to the country." 

Besides the enoovirageineiit afforded by the Indian Oovenuuent for 
the improTement of aheep, by the eetablishment of farms and every other 
means in their power, the Agricultural and Horticultuial Society of India 
offered the following prizes fcx sheep to be exhibited at the annual show, ' 
on the Ist February, 1840 : — 

Ist. For the beat imported Woolled Merino Earn of the year 1839, 
not less than two years old, a prenuum oi HQO Bupees and the Gold 
Medal. 

Snd. For the second best imported Woolled Merino Kam of the year 
1839, not less than two years old, a premium of 150 Bupees and the 
Gold Medal. 
'" The same for the year 1841. 

* Baasora, the chief town on the Oreat Deeert, and near the Arabian Gulf, 
foimetly belonged to the Arabs, but is now attachedft« the Turkish Empire. 
t More partieulM meutiou will aAowards be made of this cetablishment. 
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3rd. For the beat pen of Merino Ewea to tlie number of ax, a pre- 
miom of 100 Rupees and the Silver Medal. 

4tli. For the best thorough-bred Merino Bam Lamb, lambed in 1839, 
the Gold Medal. 

6tli. For the beet thorough-bred Merino Ewe Lamb, lambed in 1839, 
the Silver Medal. 

6th. For the best Lamb, either Ham ot Ewe, croes of a Merino Bam 
and an indigenous Ewe, lambed in 18S9, the smell Silver Medal. 

The members of the Bombaj Chamber of Commerce became actively 
et^aged in inquiries, not only to extend our navigation in the Indian 
Seas, but alao to increase and improve the various commercial arlides 
with which our Eastern poesesaions abound, aa appears from their 
quarterly Reports, more particularly that corresponding to the official year 
of 1838-39, in which wool is repeatedly mentioned. In the one for the 
second quarter, the committ^ stated "that they had been favoured with 
eight samples of wool, procured from Caboul and Bokhara by Sir Alexander 
Bumes, and that they would be forwarded in a few days to Messrs Glad- 
stone and Co. of Liverpool, for opinion and sale." In the "Report on 
the Commerce of Bombay." compiled from official returns prepared under 
the joint direction of the Begistrar-General on External Commerce and 
the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, the subjoined passage 
occurs : — " The rapid increase of wool from Scinde was noticed in a 
farmer Report, and the favourable accounts received from home of this 
article are lilcely still further to augment its production and ttana- 

It thus appears that the commencement of a trade in the wool of 
India bears a very recent date, and consequently till then the keeping of 
the Hocks, with a view to the exportation of the fleece, was scarcely 
thought <^. In BO large an extent of territory, possessii^ the requiate 
elevation and abundant pasturage, and besides gifted with some of the 
finest rivers in the world, well adapted to convey down to a shipping 
port on the coast the rich and varied produce of the interior, it ia really 
m^.ter of surprise that this remuneratiug blanch of t^cultural industiy 
should have been so long overlooked. The merchants, connected with our 
Bast India possessions, scarcely ever thought that an article of such 
seemingly minor importance as wool could ever become a staple export, 
and consequently tbe grower met with no fin^her encomiagement than 
that afforded to him by the local consumption, confined to the natives, 
. and partly limited, in consequence of cotton in the lowlands being more 
generally in use, and within the reach of the poorest classes. Towarda 
the ywx 1817-18, between 1,000 IB. and 3,000 fi. of wool were indeed 
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brought over from the East India Company's temtanea ; but the esperi- 
ment it is preauomble did not answer, as in the course of the ensuing 

year no entry of this article appeara on the Custom-house books. StiU 
there are men, in all couutries, keenly alive to what r^ards their own 
. interest, who could not remain long insensible of the reduced value of 
wool in India, and the great capabihties of growing it, which they con- 
trasted ^vith the high piiccs the same commodity bore in those countries 
in which it is consumed. 

Accordingly in I8Q0 a new trial was made, of about 8,000 K., and 
the next year the quanti^ advanced to 18,3001b., but in 1822 declined 
to 9,454 tb., and m 1823 to 437 lb. In 1824 the importation again rose 
to 7,190 K., and in 1825 alt^ether ceased. For nearly ten years this 
branch of tiade was, in &ict, completely paralysed, scarcely a single bale 
of Indian wool being in that interval received into our warehouses ; but, as 
before stat«d, the unexpected arrival in 1834 of a laige parcel in London, 
and another in Liverpool, caused a sensation, and it is from this period 
that the trade may be said to take date ; a circumstance in great measure 
attributable to the openii^ of the ports of India to more general compe- 
tition. Then, it was, that the Briti^ Government and pubhc became 
sensible that the productive power of our Indian Empire, aa regarded 
wool, had only begun to be developed. 

From 1836 to 1838 Indian wools began to figure in the lisfe of the 
periodical sales held in London and Liverpool, when the manufacturer 
became acquainted with their value. Complainlfl were made of their 
colour and condition, and the growers were strenuously advised specially 
to look to these two points, as well as to staple. Up to 1842 scarcely a 
price was obtained for this article beyond 9d. and fl^d. ; but that year 
brought forward no less than 3,450 balra. In 1843 about 2,700 bales 
were oflfered, when the highest value realised for good whito fleece was 
lOd. During the year 1844 the lesser quantity of 1,800 bales was put 
up, and the highest ruige appeared to be for good lid., and fair from 
8d. to &id. 

Subjoined is an account of the hales of Kast Indian wool sold by 
auction in London, with the rai^e of prices, within the last two years : — 

1845. Balm. 

FsbnuuT'. .2G6 good white, S^d.; nuddling ditto, 9d.; ;ellow, ?]</.; brown 

and grey, 2^d, to B^d. 
Ha;. 45T good while, Idd.; middllDg ditto, Od. ; jelloir, 7^d; brown 

and grej, 2id. to 5d. 

Curiedovei... 718 Bales. 
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Brooght orer... 71S BftUa. 

July C21 good whiUi, lOtl. ; middling ditto, id.; yellow, Sd.; bvtwa 

ud grey, 2id. to 6<t 
Octob«i 139 good wMt«, lOJ. ; middlmg ditto, 8ji£ ; yellow, 7H i brown 

and grey, StLto M, 

1,076 BalM. 
1846. 
Febma^ S38 good wlute, uone; middling, 8}(£; yellow, 7^^; twown 

and grey, SiJ. to Eiil 
lUy. 899 good wMte, 9)d. ; middling, 8^ ; yellow, 7i<i ; hmm tmd 

g»j, Hd. to Sd. 
July 4SS good white, 9J<t ; middling, 8JdL ; yellow, 7^ ; brown and 

grey, 2^. to Sd. 
September ... 091 good white, 9}ff. ; middling, B^ i yellow, 7Jd ; brown and 

grey, ajd. to W 
December ... 1,388 good white, 9id.; middling, 8}d.; yellow, 7id.; Inown ud 

grey, 2id to Ed. 

1,071 Bale*. 
Imports of East laditm wool, in bales,'*' bom 1833 to 1846, inclu- 



Port. 


1SS3. 


™. 


18». 


is»s. 


im;. 


IMS. 


1839. 


im. 






Bal«. 

106 


439 


BUeii. 

773 
624 


1,189 
2,S04 


I,fil6 

4,119 


Bidu. 
1,158 

4,eee 


Bb1». 

1,225 
4,449 


Bain. 

2,672 
4,939 




Uverpoii"" 


Total of 
6 Yean 




108 


439 


1,39T 


3,493 


5,665 


6,117 


6,874 


7,611 


29,957 


Balei 

Per Cent. ... 


z 




- 


2,098 
60 


2,172 
38i 


4G2 

71 


Decr«H 
443 

n 


1,937 
25i 





Avenge yearly importation, 1835 to 1840 4,992 bale*. 

Average yearly increase 1,109 balea. 



Tort 


,..,. 


««. 


..„. 


,.... 


.««. 


IStB. 




B>]». 
3,191 
7,372 


Bil». 
6,141 
6,78B 


B>1«. 
2,553 
4,041 


2,364 
4,387 


Bike 
2,669 
7,133 


6,746 










10,563 


11,878 


6,594 


6,741 


9,791 


11,279 



IB about 2 cwt. The importstioiu in Ibe. have already been 
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Although, Bs will be seen in the sequel, results have not answered the 
expectations of those patriotic men, belonging to or connected with the 
Government, who were anxious to improve the wool of India, still, as mere 
matter of history in reference to my snlgect, I feel bound to say some- 
thing of the Ahmednuggur and Amrut Mahub ferma ; the more so, aa the 
papers relating to them were kindly placed before me. 

In October, 1835, it appears that the Bombay Government submitted 
to the consideration of the Board of Directors at home, a commimication 
from Major Jervis, of the Bombay Engineers, on the practicability of 
improving East Indian wool, by crossing the country ewes with European 
rams. In this commimication, the Major stated that, during his official 
tour through the Deccan, he bad observed an immense number of sheep 
grazing, and that for some time he was impressed with the idea that these 
flocks were solely reared for the sake of their flesh, or at most for the 
supply of such wool as is required by the natives for the manufacture of 
their kumleei, or blankets. On inquiry, to his surprise he, however, learnt 
that this wool, short and badly shorn as it was, already formed an export 
article to England ; and, fiudii^ this to be the case, he was at once 
struck with the advantages which might be gained, if its quahty, and also 
the mode of preparing it for market, could be improved. This object, he 
conceived, would be attained by imposrting rams of a superior race ; 
suggesting, at the same time, that perhaps a preference should be given to 
Spanish merinos, which mi^t be more easily accUmated, as many parts 
of the interior of India resemble the hills of Estremadura and Castile.* 

The Major's plan was favourably received by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, reported upon, and, in 1836, the Home Authorities determined 
that an experiment should commence. Accordingly, in the ensuing year 
some merino- rams and ewes, together with a few Southdowns from Lord 
Western's flocks, were sent out and the trial pursued with every care and 
diligence. The increase at first went on with every prospect of suoeeffi ; 
but, in 1840 and 1841, difficulties in the chmate and pasturage began to 
show themselves. The mortah^ was not, however, very disproportionate. 
In the mouth of June, 1841, out of iiS8 country lambs, 2 died; and out 
of 237 half-bred merinos, 5 equally sunk. It was, however, noticed that 

* Tlua opinion of a dmiluity, aa regards climate, between eome parts of India 
and Spain, is bome out b; an nble exposition on the subject bj Buon Larrey, in hia 
work entitled Mimoirt de ChirurgU MiHtaiTe, t torn. Paris, 1812. 
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on the whole, and barring accidents, the Iatt« stood the changes of climate 
tolerably well, keeping themselvea in good condition, and requiring as 
little attention as the black sheep of the country. They were, in fiict, 
proved to be in every respect stionger than the others, less liable to disease 
and better able to reeiat it 

In 1843, the benefits of the experiment h^aii to show themselvee. 
The results were even encoun^ing, and from that period a reasonable 
hope was entertained both as regarded an improvement in the wool and 
carcass of the native sheep. A new impulse was thus given to the 
undertaking, and sheds erected for ahearii^ the flocks and packing the 
wooL Eveiy other means which circumstances allowed were indeed 
resorted to, in order to send the wool down to Bombay in a more mer- 
cantile stat« for exportation. 

Sir Geoi^e Arthur, the new Governor, who brought "to the subject 
a valuable fund of information which he had acquired during his previous 
administration in New South Wales, early declared himself a decided 
patron and supporter of improvements in Indian wool. He accordingly 
determined to visit the Government sheep-ferms under his jurisdiction, the 
very earliest opportunity that presented itself. This he did in November, 
184S, when he inspected the flocks, and in a Minute, drawn up on the 
occasion, very property remarked that " an improvement in the breed of 
sheep, as regarded the views of Government, was not an object that at all 
had reference to profit, but one in which the authorities took the lead, 
as beii^ the best means of interesting industrious natives in the 
experiment." 

Sir George suggested the advantages which would be derived fium 
estabhshing a more definite system in breeding, in the first place, by 
carefiJlj asceitaining the defects in the indigenous race ; and this done, by 
steadily pursuing a good system of rejection and crossing. He at the same 
time adverted to a fresh mode of pasturing and subdivision of the sheep, 
in such a manner that no flock should exceed TOO head ; and recom- 
mended that, in order to encourage the natives to favour the experiment, 
a given number of the improved sheep should be transferred to the 
dhungueea, or native shepherds, under an agreement to provide pasture 
and attendance, and receiving in payment one-third of the produce— a 
system succesafully pursued in New South Wales. 

In July, 1842, the Government flocks upon this ferm amounted to 
about 6,000, consisting of Saxon and Gape merinos, Deccen sheep, crosses 
between them, and also sheep from Bassora, Caboul, Scinde and Beloo- 
chistan, with various crosses between the four last races and the Deccan 
and Guzerat breeds. Of this variety, it was determined to dispose of tlie 
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coaise-woolled countiy ewes, bearing black and paid-coloured Seecee, and 
also of ihe wethers, of various crosses, as being useless as &r as regarded 
the extension of improved breeds. 

la Jtily, 1843, the OoTemment stock was reduced to about S,180 by 
the sale of wethers and rgected sheep, and even at that time 683 head of 
these two cksses remained on hand ; but, at that date, the flock set 
apart was entirely composed of white fleeces, and theee of a picked 
quah^. Sir Qeorge Arthur, having occasion to visit Alligoam, where the 
flock had been collected by a previous arrangement with the superin- 
tendent, again mspected the stock, and in a Minute written by himself, 
and dated September 37,1843, he expressed himself "much pleased 
with the manifest improvement in the condition of the sheep, which was 
such as showed the caie and attention paid to them by the superintendent, 
the general appearance of the flock being greatly bettered by the removal 
of parti-coleured sheep;" recommending, at the same time, that no relaxa- 
tion in this system should be allowed, and urging that it would be proper, 
in the next report £rom the fium, to have the sale prices of wethers of the 
improved breed, compared with the ordinaiy comitiy sheep, distinctly 
iM^d. 

Sir George then referred to the su^estion which he had offered in 
his Minute of the 38lh.(rf November, 184S, recommending the distribution 
of small flocks among^e- native shepherds, on the principle of their being 
repaid by one-third of the produce, but which had not been earned out in 
consequence of the parties considering the terms too h^h, the general 
usage established in the country being to allow )- of the produce for 
pasturage and attendance, and only ^ to the proprietor. Sir Geoige, 
however, observed that, durii^ his tour to AUigoani, several of theee 
shepherds " stated their readiness to take flocks on terms similar to those 
which they had heard Government pn>posed, although they demurred in 
reference to some subordinate details ;" avowing, at the same time, that 
the system which he had su^ested might, with a little mant^ement, be 
introduced and would be found to answer well." 

Of course the Governor could not enter into detaik ; but he urged 
" that the collector of the district should be requested to do his utmost to 
give eflect to these views ;" adding that the officer above designated was 
the proper person to arrange the terms on which the flocks should be 
entrusted to the native shepherds, after communicating with Di Gibson, 
who, he felt assured, would be glad to give the aid of his experience in 
agricultural pursuits in order to fiulher the ends of Government. In the 
way of precaution, and veiy properly in the hope of combating local 
prqudices, Sir George reminded the collector that the aim of Goveniment 
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WEts not QibS. the improved breed should sopersede the preeent one 
throughout the country, and to \vhich no doubt manjr tribee were habitually 
attached, but to create a new article of exportation ; and if his plan was 
adopted, this could only be done by preventing the improved breeds from 
being used aa a mere source of profit to individuals, vrithout advancing the 
main gteat ot^ect contemplated. He also recommended that " periodical 
inspeclions should be held at stated times and places, and rewards given 
for the beet she«p, both aa regarded wool and carcasa ;" adding that " to 
all the proposed conditions, as neU as other particulaiB on the aul^ect, the 
greatest possible publicity should be given." 

Sir George further observed that, in order to insure success, it would be 
neceaaaiy annually to import a &eah stock of English merino rams, till 
the improved breed had thoroughly superseded the countiy one on the 
farm, and that the collector should be regularly informed what number 
might be expected both from the Cape and England ; also thatait would be 
proper for the superintendent to state what number should be suppUed 
eveiy year, as well as at what season be would recommend the rams to 
arrive. Sir George equally made known that it was the intention of 
Government diat the flock should be as numerous as the superintendent 
could efBciently manage, concluding the Minute by recording his convic- 
tion that not only was there more chance of improvii^ the breed, but also 
far less risk of loss in doii^ so, by proceeding on a large scale rather than 
a small one, more especially as the charge of superintendence was the 
same in either case. On the 1st of August, 1843, the returns of sheep on 
this farm were 3,584 head, of all kinds. 

An official letter from Bombay dated Nov. 35th, 1643, stated that the 
Government fully concurred in the si^eslions of their President, and 
that the collector of Ahmednuggur had been directed to do his utmost to 
cany them into efiecL The same letter also reported that the services of 
Mr G^ton, a perscm of great experience in the vrool trade, had been 
engaged in sorting the qnalities of the Gorermnent fieeces prior to their 
being shipped, and that the authorities bad also availed themselves of the 
opportunity which presented itself, by an excursion to the Cape, about to 
be undertaken by Mr Webb, lat« superintendent of the sbeep-fium from 
1837 to 1843. to order a simply &om that Colony of 18 merino rams, 
which were afterwards received in Bombay, at a cost, including all charges, 
of 1,258 rs.* Fourteen of these rams were immediately forwarded to the 
Government farm. 

• The sheep lent out from England in 18ST anmged 162 rs. or ISI. euh ; while 
than obtained &Dm the Cape about the some tims coat 72 rs. each, and mora reocDll; 
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At one period of the eiperiment, the importation of C^ie merinoe was 
pr«feired, both as being leas expensive and also better calculated kx the 
Indian climate. Since it has been deemed &ulty, and the superiority of 
the Angb-merino race admitted. The .difference between the produce of 
the Gape merino and the Anglo-merino was Mly exemplified at Colonel 
Jerris'a breeding-farm in the Deccan, where the cross used had been the 
English Sason merino ram. Dr Gibson, a gentleman of great experience 
in agricultural matters in India, and holdii^ the appointment of Si^rin- 
teadent of the Botanical Garden at Daporee, in a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Government, stated that " he was not only a convert to 
the Colonel'a plan, but also that, &om the meet casual inspection, it was 
evident that the crosses at his establishment show much more of the 
merino, both in wool and fiiHin, than is the case on the Qovermnent 

Samples of wool, the produce of the Government sheep-&rm, were 
successively transmitted to England. One consignment, consisting of 110 
packagea, was sold at Garraway's, by auction, in February, 1843, when 
the prices obtfuned for it were as high as lOd. and as low as 2id. per tb. 
Afiirther parcel of 149 bales was disposed of in June, 1843, since which 
period lai^er consignments have arrived. 

In the Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce f<^ the 4th 
quarter of 1843-3, we read the following : — 

" In reference to tie impTovement of wool produced at the Qovemment eatabUih- 
ment in the Decc&n, jonr ComiDittee have drawn the attention of the authcaitie* to 
the ezpedienc; of having the ume propeil; sorted, prior to its despatch to Bnglaad, 
the want of this preparatorj process apenting in no small degree ag^nst the sole, 
inasmach as bujers ore fiequentlj deterred fivm i^ring adeqiiate prices, from an 
apprehension that the parcel may turn out Dnfavonntbly. They were induced to 
bring this point to the notice of Government, at the present time, &om the oppor- 
tunity which existed of obtaining the senices of a person competent to mperiutoid 
tha sorting." 

In the Eeport fcr the followii^ quarter, the Committee stated that 
their suggestion had been acted upon hy the engagement recommended, 
which had been carried into effect on t«nns satisfactory to both parties'; 
trusting that the realisation in future of better prices for the produce, sent 
home for sale, would confirm their opinion of the benefits likely to result 
from the arrangement. 



70rt. Enf^isbstockhaaoba lincebeenreoeived thereat 12tl3«.0</.per head. At 
the latter rate, in August, 164S, the Court of Siracton conngned to the Qovemment 
of Bombay ^2 raoM of the Anglo-merino breed. 
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Before closing this notice of the pUns of Government for the improve- 
ment of wool in the Presidency of Bombay, it will not be thought irrele- 
vant to odd that Captain Henderson, who had acquired much information 
on the subject as a sheep-fkrmer at the Cape, in 1330 Bubmitted to the 
Uoverument of Bombay a paper of instjuctionB on the management of 
merino sheep, which was circulated among the revenue ofBcers in the 
Deccan. In this treatise the Captain states that, is rearing these animals, 
the diseases, in India, most to be guarded against, are dysentery and 
mange. As a precaution against the first, he says that dry pasturage is 
most essential ; and, in order to prevent the mange, that great attention 
should be paid to (he cleanliness of the sheep. 

The sub-collector of Sholapore, in a letter written towards the close of 
1843, Jiad occasion to remark that the extensive introduction of new blood 
must mmnly depend upon the extiuction of the old ; and unless the 
emasculation of the country rams was extensively resorted to. Uttle more 
than a sl^ht change in the breed could be effected, as there was a 
tendency to degenerate in animals imported ; adding that, in some cases, 
by the third and fourth generation they had lost some of dieir original 
qualities. The sub-collector at the same time espreased his behef that 
the dry rot among sheep was unknown in the Deccan ; nor vras he aware 
that the sheep in that territory were liable to any contaglotis or epidemic 



About the same time, another experimental eheep-fium was established 
at the expense of Government, in the Ammt Mahub department of the 

Mysore, respecting which I shall offer no eariy particulars, merely ctm- 
tenting myself with the insertion of the subjoined Report, addressed by 
C. J. Smith, Esq., in charge of the establishment, to the Secretary to 
the Comtuissioner for the Government of the Territories of his H^hneaa 
the Rajah of Mysore, and dated 90th March. 1847. 

" I h&Te the honour to forwaid for submiuion to the Commiasianer, ajiil should 
he see fit for ultimate tiansmission to tJie Hoaoiiraible Court of Directory a package 
containing 4 specimens of wool from the Honourable Company's Mid the MjBOre 
GoTemment experimental farm. The epedmens are in 2 series, each fleece labelled and 
commeodng with that marked No. 1, which is a fajr sample of the wool of Mysore. 
Ho. 2 IB the produce of the imported merino ram tmi the country ewe, or half-bred. 
No. B is the produce of the half-bred ewe and the imported ram, or three-fourths 
bred. Ho. 4 is in 2 packets, one lamb's wool of 6 months old, fonr-Sfthe hred, the 
produce of the merino ram and a three-fourth bred ewe. The other packet is called 
thorough-bred and the same class. 

" It must be home in mind that although the attempt to introduce merino sheqi 
into this pMt of India iraa commenced in 1837, the eiperimont at first ftiled, owing 
to the flock liaTiJig become rotted, and nearly the whole destroyed ; in additioD to 
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whioh, most of the nnu at fint tant out were impotent or ticUj, inii k 
many without hKiing been of an; om. It woa not till 1813 that the e: 
mn furlj date its origuL The pn^ineB has dnaa tbea been to nliifacto:?, a* to 
iuiure its ultimate laooeaa. The letonu ^ipended to this letter show 273 ewee and 
rami in the Hooonrable Compan^s, and T6S in the Hjaote QoTemment eiperimeDtal 
flock^ none of which an len than half-bced. The oatljing flocki belou^ug to the 
Hjaoi* GttTanunent contain 3,280 ewa and nnu, tbree-fouith, half and quaita . 
bied, making a total of 1,266 headof ritaep with m^no blood in them. In additioa 
to thit, l,ll>d ewes of the Mjeom Qnreiiiment floeki were laat jear tnf^ed bj 
imported, and 860 b? three-fourth bred mma. The fiockg luetajned gn»t loem lost 
jtax by itarration, in common with the cattle all orei the Mysore, or they would 
hare ahown a much larger nomber. 

" The object of forwarding theee apeinnieni to the Hononrable Court of Diiecton, 
is to show irtiat baa bera and is doing, and to request that the Court will faiour lu 
with the opinion of ezp<deooed men on the enbject ; to estimate the raliie of the 
different specimens, and thus enable us to judge how Ui breeding for wool may be 
expected to produea a profitable return. The half-hred wool, tfo. 2, ii that which is 
moet useful to the naUiee, and best adapted to their msnntsctures. The finer sorti 
bare been hitherto pordiased hj (he Comminariat Departmoit at Hoonsore, and aje 
nuna&etnred into flannel and fine blankrts for the nldierj. This year, and in 
fbtor^ the wooli will be sold by auction, with the new <^ oeating competition 
and intoest among the Bativet, and, it may be, induce them to take the matter 
in hand." 

Such have been the progress and results of the two esperimenta 
institated by the Oovemment with the yiew of improTing Uie cotmtiy 
wool, and I have stated the particolars, as &i as they go, fairly, and almost 
in the same words as those in idiich I find them recorded in the offlrial 
ptfieis communicated to me. My own opinion on the natore of the plan, 
tf^ether with its comparatdTe advantages, I must reserve tot another place ; 
but that qnnion I shall not fail to ^ve as soon as I have made the readra 
acquainted with the description of aheep, and character of the shepherds, 
found among the natives, the division of my subject upon which I shall 
immediately enter. 

I should, Ecverthelesa, remark that the example of crossing set by 
the Government was followed by others, as, among other instanceB, 
appears fin>m the amiexed report on a fleece, the produce of a cidbs between 
a Patna ewe and a Southdown ram, drawn up at Calcutta, in Jannai;, 
1B46, " by a gentleman who (it ia Btated) had considerable experience in 
the growth and cleanii^ of die staple in the Australian Colonies," and 
entered among the Proceedings of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India. 

" The wool Is deddedly of a very good qniJity ftr the first ctosB, aniting length 
of staple, and (for the sort) softueea, with great uoiformity of quality throughout the 
fleece, which is muoh deaired ; the quality, &om its coareenni, will not admit of 
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being a>ed forotherdiui bUnket«»iidv«i7eo(UMelo(]i — itfUMricet Talaeat pKtent 
in the home nuukets is about uzteeD-pence per lb, 

" I oonmder Uut Hr Eickets hai acted oarrectlj in hnring Grossed the Patn& with 
tlie SnuthdowD, aud ahould etmnglj leoommend him to cany out tiie improvement 
by croBmng the production with the merino, as he only i«qiiire« now the texture, he 
having procured the length of staple, with cwrcus. 

" India can, in mj opinion, if guSdeat care were displayed in the several crosses 
produce as good a sample of wool as any of her majesty's dominione, from t^e luxu- 
riance of the feed, and the temperatDre of the climate, as texture with length of 
staple is all thafcis DMessuy. 

" To produce a flock embracing strength, carcass, and fineness of wool, I recom- 
mend the Patna ewe, crossed with the Southdown ram, then followed by ft (Toae of 
the merino. If the Southdown nun cannot be obtained, the Leioeeter ram may be 
used ; but though it will produoe carcass, the texture of the fleece will be wanting to 
' ft consideiable degree, consequently requiring a second cross of the merino before the 
necessary fineness is obtained." 

Whether in (he locfditiea chosen for experimental tanas there was 
Bome defect, or whether a want of proper Buperintendenta and shepherds 
has been experienced, it is arUj for those parties more immediately upon 
the spot to determine ; hut, in compiling a brief account of the rise and 
prioress of sheep's wool in India, I feel called upon to record such senti- 
ments from respectable and distii^uiahed individuals, r^arding its im- 
provement, as I have been able to collect. Before I close this part of my 
subject, I have, therefore, deemed it my duly to insert the following : — 

Among the papers connected with the production of wool for expor- 
tation placed before me, ia a letter addressed to the Secrelaiy of the 
OoTemmeut of Bombay, by A. N. Shaw, B,C.S„ dated Stdlenbosch 
(S. A&ica), Deo. I, 1836, in which he states that having visited several 
of the large South AMcan sheep-larms, and the practicabihty of intro- 
ducing merino sheep into India beii^ confiml^ he expressed his readi- 
ness to lend his assistance in canyii:^ out the project in view, actuated 
by the sincere wish to render a service, however humble, to the countJj in 
which ha had passed so many years ; concluding with these lines : — " My 
own knowle^e is vety Hmited, but drawing an analogy between the climate 
of my late districts and the late sub-collectorat« of Bagulcota (South 
Mahratta country) and South AMca, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the former for rearii^ sheep have the advantage, inasmuch as the rain and 
damp are considerably less than I have seen in this Colony. Many 
parts of the Bagulcota districts are much better supphed with vrater, the 
heat and cold are also more temperate, and the pasturage equally as well 
adapted, with labour and carriage at one-tenth part of the expense in this 
Colon J." 

This communication to the Society closes with the sulgoined extract 
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of a letter from Col<mel HazUirood to Capt^n Jacob, of tbe Bombay 
Artillery, dated Bangalore, April, 1837 : — 

" I am h&ppj to eee that your OoTeinmeiit haTe taken up mj plan for improTiiig 
the Indiao iraol. I tutve juat receiTed ui mora Skidd rama boat the Haby flock at 
Sydney ; the price there ia tern, aeren, and five guineu each, occotding to the croaa, 
<n, rather, aeoording to the nze. Ur SuUivMi brought out tvo merino rttine and two 
ewea, ejid I h&ve seen the effect of croeuiig by these, and alao by Southdown rauia 
imported by Sir William EumboM on the Neelgherriaa. Bien the red hairy aheep 
of India become Southdown in size and wool in the (ecoud generation ; &nd the 
white woolly sheep of India become merino, and Southdown in aize and wool, after 
one trosring. I haTe ahem Hr SnlliTan'a meiinoa, which haTS been two je&ra in 
India. After twice washing and ahearing, the day alW the ewea gave five and four 
and a half poonda each ; in fineness, length of ataple, elaatidty, and oilineaa equal 
to any I stbt a»w in Taamania, where two and a half pounds ia the utmost ever got 
&om a ewe of the merino kind, which aeldom weigh more than fifty pounds per 
carcaea when killed ; and these ewes of Hr Sullivan's had been ahom only seven 
moDths before. 

" Hy flock I have removed here (Bangalore) &om the hills (Heelgherriea), as the 
rank graaa then does not answer for sheep brought &om below, although those bred 
there thrive exceedingly welL I am completing my Qock here to 700 white woolly 
ewea, for which I have cams enough, pure Saxon. The rutting season begins here 
in June, and the lambing from Hovember to January, and they may be ahom in 
February and in September. I do not know if you have any wMte woolly owes, 
indigenous to your proviDcea, although I know you have the black woolly ; but you 
may got the white one between Jalna and Beder, where I hear there are many flocks. 
Wo only have them in Coimbatoor, and the BairamahaL After my flocka have given 
their first lamba, I shall turn them over to the Mysore Commissioner, and return to 
Taamimia." 



i BBOUOHT TO 

Some of the wools, as classed in the maimer already elated in the 
Bombay commercial intelligence, derive tiieir names irom the primitive 
port in which they are shipped, while others take that of the comitry 
where tiey are grown ; but, after paaeing through so many hands and 
coming from such great distances, it would be impossible to make any 
precise distinction between them, or mark the proportions received of 
each. We know them only as comii^ from Bombay, the great, and 
indeed it may almost be said, the only receptacle in India for this parti- 
cular commodity.*' Owing to the absence of statistical data, I am thus 

* Prom a ' Betum to an Order of the Honouiable Court of Directors of 2nd 
July, 1845, for a Statement of the Value of Qooda, Herdiandise and Bullion 
imported into and exported from the three Preudenciea of India, &om 1834-S to 
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under the oeceeaity of pointrng out the Beveisl territorial drrisions most 
diatingoiahed for the growth of wool and the management of sheep, and 
of which wool part is forwarded on to Bombay jn the rough, and there 
sorted and rqecked before it is shipped to England. Observing the best 
arrangement I can, I shall commence with AfgHnniiitan, as being the most 
important wool-growing country in the group. 

AFUHAKIST.UI. 

It is generally believed that the greatest number of the comitry breed 
of sheep waa or^nally concenteated in the territories adjacent to « 
bordering upon the Indus, although within the last half^ccaituiy these 
ammals have been made to occupy a wider range. Owing to its import- 
ance and the iacilities of access among these territories, A%baiustan 
avowedly deserves the first notice. The physical aspect of this extensive 
region is marked by unevenness, and in some parts great elevation. The 
several mountain ranges by which it is traversed t«nd to the fonnation 
(rf ea^ slopes and fertile valleys, covered with verdure, where numerous 
flocks and herds pasture under a congenial climate. Wild sheep and 
goats are also commtm in the highlands, towards the Nortfaein fiontier. 
We exe assured by Dr Griffith, that the great dependence of several of 
the native tribes in this section is on their sheep, which are of the broad- 
tailed kind. The tails of these sheep weigh 10 or IS tb., and the fieece 
is large and fine. Goats are common, and some are kept with each flock to 
lead them out to pasture. A large proportion of the population lead a 
pastoral life, as well &om habit as the nature of their country. 

There are two harvests in the year, when the natives reap wheat, 
bariey, rye and oats. It is agreed by our most esteemed modem tmvellerai 
that should the A^hans ever emei^e fiom their present aemi-barbarous 

1841-2, both. incIuuTe,' it doea Dot appear that anj wool wu loaded oc ihipptd, 
witliin tke period mentioned, either at Calcutta or Madras, usl^e induded unda tha 
bead of " Sundries." Bendea the wool shipped to England at Bombaj, some small 
qaontitiea an taken am; onder foreign flags. In 1836-7, 170,178 tb. were embarked 
forlhe United States] in 1S37-8, 74,43611). for Fiance; in 1838-9, fi7,713Ib. for 
France and 11,299 lb. for Ceylon ; in 1839-40, 39,817 fii. For France and 8S,641 lb. 
for the tTnited States ; and in 1841-2, 11,97716, for Hie Dnited States, when this 
trade seems lo have ceased. The importations here of wool in bales for the two lait 
jears were, — 

1S4&— Into London . 2,669 1846— Into London . 6,740 

„ Jivnpool . 7,1 S2 

9,791 
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State, and ftdvauoa in cultiTadon and commercial prosperity, their wool 
friU become an important element of wealth. Their fine qualities axe 
produced both from goats and sheep. The process of sheaiing, prepa- 
ration and manufacture of both has been bo often described, that i heed 
not dwell upon it. 1 shall, however, merely add the following illustrative 
remaxks, derived from a competent anthori^ : — 

" The raial population generallj weai woollen clothe, made at home by tlieit 
own families. Pelting, the earliest inrented and moet obrioiu method of forming 
cloths of wool, U by the Aightuu conducted io a yeiy simple maimer. A mat of 
TusheB a laid open on the ground and the wool spread OTor it ; the mat ia then 
folded up and rolled bailkwarda and forwards by men pressing on it, and the process 
is continued until a complete ielt is fonoed. It Is called Teraacularly manmiid, of 
which the finer and thinner kinds are used for clothing, the coarser and (Mckar for 
CMpetd and tent doths." 

Sheep-fiunung in this region is thus described by Lieutenant Irwin, 
in his ' Memoir on the Climate, Soil, Produce and Husbandry of 

AMianislan ;'* — 

" Sheep are kept in all these coontiies ; nor does there appeax to be any tribe !n 
Beloochistan which depends upon camels alan<^ like the Atabs of the Desert. The 
sheep are of two breeds, easily distinguished, — the heavy-tailed, Called doomba, and 
the light-tailed. The latter species is that found in India, and thence it extends 'W. 
into Scinde uid part of Seeweeetm. The sheep of the Damaitf are generally of this 
kind, which also preTails nearly to the utmost limits of Tothwai. In Cashmere, 
Thibet, Eushhur, most parts of Upper Budukhshan, and among the Eafeirs no other 
is known. In sueh a tract of country aa this, many larieties must occur in appeaiv 
ance and value. The finest wool seems to be that of the Indian Desert and the 
Esjpoot count!?. The doomba is found in all the other countries, and is the pre- 
Tailing species in Persia, with the exception of Geelar and Hazundorum. The 
doombas of Turkistan, and particularly that bred by the Euizahs, is very large. 
The doomba seems a superior spedes to the Indian sheep ; the wool on an average 
is equal, the carcass la^er and the flesh richer flavoured. The lamb is reckoned 
one of the delicades of the spring season. The pasturing tribes of the W. do not 
in general suffer the ewes to lamb twice in the year ; but where sheep are kept by 
farmers in small numbeis, an autumn lamb ia dropped, which, however, does not 
thrive so well as (he spring one. In Cashmere the environs of Cabool, and most 
other places where the sheep are housed in the winter, only one Iamb is had &om 
the ewe i but in the upper part i^ Budukhshan a contrary practice prerails. 

" ETary flock of sheep ought to cont^n a few goats, which lead the way in 
pasturing. In some countries goats and sheep are nearly equally mixed, but some 

■ Prom Vol. Till of ' As. Soc Jonmal" for 1839. 

t Daman, or the Border, — called so because it stretches between the Suliman 
Mountains and the Indus. Derajat, in Afghanistan, is the most fertile, populous 
and best cultivated portion of this territory. 
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ntnatioiM mre ao iteep and ragged that riieep eannot Meemptaj the giM*. Where 
it ii pnetkable to keep them, iheep are a mare piofltable stook. Tbe goats of these 
oooDtriee pn««it Mune MrikiDg varietiea. Black u (he moet oommon ocdour ; b«t 
thoaeof the immntaiin from whidk imie the Beah and Batledge an ganvall; wliite- 
IThe goats of tlie Kafir* h»e lomedmee -nrj long honu, cnrioiuly twisted; thoee of 
the Wozorous hare sonistaiDea long hanu, and each honi triated, as it were, loimd 
itadtf, like the pillan of JnrUi arcMtectan; In that gnat range of meoctUBa 
from which the Qangea and Jumna flow, we find, even eo far aa the left of the Isilaa, 
a breed ol goats of great uze and straDgth, and the oatiTea emploj them to cany 
. eommoditiea on roadl not practicable to taij other beast of boiden. In the Fanjah 
the same ■nim^Ta we employed for carriage and burden as in our pronnce^ and tha 
ptopertiM an neaily (he uuse." 



In bia * Boi^h Notes on the Zoology of Kandahar,' Captain Hutbm 
has the foUowing remarits on the man^ement of aheep in that tenitoiy : — 

" The treatment of the flocks in Afghanistan appears, in manj nspects, Teij 
similar to the European methods. One ram is reckoned sufficLent for a flock of 100 
ewca. At the ratting season the eivee are kept in an encloann and passed to the 
rams until all are serred, the ahepherdB asBiBting in holding np the tul, without 
which it is asserted that the animals cannot consammate. When all haie been 
passed to the male in suocesnon, the rams are tamed in with them ; and should uij 
ewe have been passed orer or not serred, the ram detects berbj the scent. The rams 
selected to serre are fed np with barley and roelou-rindi. 

" In the spring months the young are yeaned at the xeiy season when the gnus ia 
again springing up. Some females come in heat after yeaning ; bat they are nerer 
serred (hen, becan^ the joung would be dropped at the end of the year, when the 
grass is tading. When the lambs tue bom, the mother is milked to prerent the lamb 
from tasting the first milk, which the Afghans reckon to be injurious. After this the 
Iambs are allowed to aut^ sparingly in the morning and eiening; and aflathe third 
day they are all flocked together during tbe day, and only allowed access to the 
mothers at sucking-time. The sarplus milk is maoafactared into crool and gkee, 
as cow's imlk is not mndi esteemed by the Afghana If the rains of winter have 
been plentiful, and the spring grass is in oonaequenoe abundant and ridi, the lambt 
are allowed to suck for four months, as the milk is good ; bat if tbe contiaiy haa 
been the case, the lamb* are taken op at three months old, in order that they maj 
not weaken the mother. 

" I was informed by a person who possessed lai^ flocks, that sometimes the tail 
of the Tymuuee doembei increased to snch a size, that a cart or sniall truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weight, and that without it the animal coald not 
wander about. He also declared that he had produced twla in his flock of an 
enormous weight. It has been remarked by CuTier that the fat of these tails, when 
melted, does not return, on cooling, to the state of fat ; and this assertion is a, fact well 
known to the Afghans, who sell and use it mixed with ghee, formed from nulk." * 

* The same writer has an article on the Capra megactroi in M'Clelland'* 
Journal of Natur^ Bistory. This he considers is a true wild species, and not an 
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The Captain next proceeds to consider eheep'e wool, classed under the 
head of "EandahBT." Subjoined is the introductoiT paBSoge : — 

" Thrae are two Tuietiea of ihe^ in Oaa part r^ Shentua, both ponunug tha 
broftdfitt tuL Of Uiese the TjmuDee breed iitbefinetf, and the tail often so enor- 
moiulj cambroni w to impede the animal's moTementi. In mch caaei a mull cart, or 
mpporton irheelsiia placed b^ieath it, Maata relierethe aheep fiom theiraght and 
enable it to walk about. An omnrang anecdote, ■erring to ahow the ign<a«iit 
mednli^ of tiie peoptfs ii told of the mrthod aometiiiMa adopted for inooMng Ui« 
mxe of these t^li. Fresh cold water ie poured erer the tail ever; morning, and when 
(horoughlj drenched, it is well patted and rubbed all OTei bj the hand. The reason 
giren for this treatment is, that the water softens the skin and renders it, as it woHS 
malleable, and consequentlj the patdng and rubbing stretches it, so as to giTs room 
for the twl to grow. 

" The people inhabiting the Mil digtiicta, where tbe pastore gesentUy is better 
than that of the plains, possess large flocks and deriTe their chief support irom the 
sale of wool, woollen staffs, croot, or dried curds and ghu, or cheese. These sheep, 
like the goats alcaad; mentioned, jield two fleecea during the jeor — the winter and 
summer growth. Tliot of the winter is said to be the worst, on account of the dirt 
and smoke which it collects while the sheep ore folded, which is in woollen tents. It 
is, bowerer, the longest, and is made into carpets, groin-bags and other coarse articleo. 
That of autumn is finer and mode into doaks and felts. The wool is not exported, 
but manufactured in the districts where it is produced. In the shearing-time tbe 
sheep are well wasbed, and when dried by the sun are clipped with large shears. 
The wool undergoes no further cleaning. The woolleos manubctured at Kandahoi 
from sheep's wool, txe made of the fleece which is procured &om the skins of 
slaughtered animals. If the skins possess merelj the short wool, which is the remains 
of lli« spring fleece, the; ore sold b; the butchers to the poateea makers,* at from one 
to two aiinat each ; but if the animal is alaiightered in autumn, and possesses the 
summer fleece, the wool is token off and brings from two to four annoi, while the 
skin is sold separately to the tanners." 

The writer next presents Bamplea of wool, of the two growths, with 
weights of fleece, prices, itc. ; and then describes the various articles 
nmde from it, includii^ doaks, carpets, grais-bags, saddle-b^, felts, 
rugs, mittens, socks, horsecloths, &c. He adds two samples of woollens 
manu&ctured at Eimawar, in Tartaiy, to which be b^ed to call special 

ocddentol one. It is the Warthcre, or Bnake-kUler of the Afghans. In Qm same 
Journal he has another memorandum, tIz., on the Apra agagna, the Boot of , the 
Afghans and Ilex of some travellen, upon which he made sereral useful experiments. 
With regard to the domestic goats of the Afghan^ he says that they are " chiefly long- 
hwred, with an under^wat of fine soft down. Thoj yery much reseinbla the goats of 
the Lower Himalaya and Kooloo, and oppear to be a degenerate breed, or variety 
perhaps, of the true shawl-goat. The prevailing colour is block, or parti-coloured." 

* Thepojfrot is a sort of winter garment madeof aheep skins, with the wool on, 
DniveiBoUy worn in cold weoUter, 
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attention, as being made of wool which, he was informed, had berai r^eoled 
for the English markets. He also encloses samples of cloth mann&ctuied 
by the Tartara of Spiti, for home consumption, with this remarit : — " If 
such creditable woollens can be manufactared irom Thibetan wool by a 
semi-barbarons people, and with the rudest machinery, what might not be 
expected from the finished looms of Europe ? " The gallant officer then 
concludes his instmctiTe paper with the following observations : — " It 
must be borne in mind, too, that these artdclea are made bom nnpcked 
wool, and that the wool itself is quite uncultivated, no attrition being paid 
to the Seece of those males and females which are used for breeding." 

In a report inserted among the Transactions of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Socie^ of Indja, published at Calcutta in November, 1839, 
I find the same subject treated of in the following words : — 

" The sheep of the coo&tij ia the doombft breed, or la^e-tidled BorC This 
stock suppliea the Afghan people with mutton, milk, cards, cheese, and ' Koo^Xlt,' 
which coDBtitntes their winter food, and with the skins they moke thur posteeae or 
winter gsimenla. B; degives Lieut. NicholBon thinke an improTement in the nature 
of the wool may be efiected, bj oroBsing the doombae witli marino breeds ; thai the 
(^radosl increase of dTilisation tud wealth will be certain to follow the reudenee d 
the English in Afg^tanistan, and cause the natione <^ the conntrj io diacorer and 
appredate the saperiority of the wooEeni of Great Britain, whidi the naTigation of 
the Indus will bring to them. When once a demand for broad cloths is created, thej 
frill be open to the conTictJon that it will be to their advantage to exchange the 
doombas for fleeced gbeep and hair of let; trifling value for wool. The coonttj, 
Lieuteoant Nicholson mentions, is a capital one for sheep^tarming. Its eitendTe 
downs and seemingly barren hills abound in the slight short momea and gnaa on 
which merinot thrive best. The dryDess of the soil affords just groimdi for autidr 
pating fi«edom &om the rot, and water, though Dot plentiful, is suffidently so foi 
watering and washing sheep. The capabilities of the country in this line are 
wonderful, and the land carriage to the banks of the Indus is (kr fcota expensive." 



This is a district on the Western frontier of Ai^mnistan, which some- 
times has been under Persian and at others A%han sway. It is bounded 
on the N. by Khorassan, on the E. by Afghanistan, on the S. by the great 
desert which divides the latter country from Beloochistan, and on the W. by 
Peraia. To Conolly it is that we are indebted for any accurate informer 
tion which iq) to the present time we possess respecting the physical 
gec^raphy of this r^on. Its population is about 60,000, and the 
inliabitants speak broken Persian. This country has never recovered 
from the ravages inflicted upon it by Tamerlane m 1383. It contains 
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jnai^ ruins of great mAgnitade, vhich prore the hi^ Btate of prosperity 
nhich its inhabitants once enjoyed. 

Among the Indian Ooremment Papers is ' A DescriptJ<a) of the 
Countiy of Seiatan,' sapphed bj Lieut Leech, in which he states that 
" the domestic animpla there are cattle (in abundance), doomba sheep and 
goats, but no bu&loes, and horses and camels do not live long, on acconot 
of swarms of white flies that attack them." Cows grow vei; fat on the 
reeds and sedge of the JJamoom, or morasses, but are subject to great 
mortality. Wild asses and deer abound ; wild hogs also lurk in the 
marshes in great numbers, whence they issue and often destroy one-half 
the crops. They are hunted with dogs and killed with a spear, but the 
Mahometan pr^ndices of the Seistans preclude them from eating the flesh 
of this aniini T*! , 

In his ' Account of the Tribe of Taimanee and their Couutiy,' Lieut. 
Leech assures us that " the district of Ghori-Tuwara, which is inhabited 
by them, is the most fertile part of the Taimanee countiy, is in general 
more fertile than the other parts of Afghanistan, and the winter veiy 
severe." He then proceeds to say that " the domestic uTiimBlH are camels, 
hoiaes, sheep and goats, in abundance." 



According to Frazer, in his ' Narrative of a Joume; into Ehorassan' 
(Load., 1835), Huzareth is a mountainous region in Afghanistan, of con- 
siderable extent, and inhabited by a Tartar race, the sur&ce of which is 
described as being compact and equal to about 80,000 square miles. 
Its limits are not very accurately defined, but on the N. it is known to be 
bounded by Toorkestan, on the E. by the river Kunduz and the Pughman 
range of mountains, S. by the lower part of Helmud, and W. by the 
Khaskh river. There is a general elevation within these limits, but yet 
not so great as to reach that high degree which marks an oppresnve 
standard of mrefied air, too much for the support of human and animal 
life. In the Northern parts the climate is severe, the snow lying npou 
the ground during six months in the year, but the Eimauks, mostly 
holding the S. division, and as described by Elphinstone, constitute a tribe 
more susceptible of, if not further advanced in, civilisation than their 
ne^bours, and of whose agricultural resources much might be made. At - 
present they are deplorably poor, owing to the rapacious acts of their 
chieftans, their intestine warfare and the fear of neighbouring depredators, 
who make incursions and with impunity carry off the cattle, the only 
property of the inhabitants, who are, in fact, unprotected. Among them 
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taooey is not current, and according to Conolly and Barnes its place is sap- 
plied b; sheep, which, as it was'among the aboriginal PeruTians, thus become 
a l^al tender and the principal medium of exchange. Traders from 
Herat, Tfuridnhfir and Caboal supply their local wants, and in return Aej 
bring to mariiet homed cattle, sheep, wool and coarse woollens and carpets, 
made from the fleeces of their own flocks, the raJy ftrticlea which they 
possess to ofi'er in barter. 



This countiy adjoins the N.E. bomidaiy of Afghanistan, and is remaHi- 
able from its never having b^n conquered, although Euirounded by reetlesa 
and implacable enemies. For ages these mountaineers have been at war 
with tlw Mahometans, because they r^ected their creed and followed one 
of their own. In the language of the countiy they are called Smyh-Posk, 
or Black-clod, trom wearing black goatskin garments. This temtoiy is 
not more than 190 miles in length and 60 wide, but the undaunted 
court^e of the inhabitants, coupled with their singular and independent 
character, has at all times excited much interest and curiosi^ among 
travelleiB who have been able to approach them. Elphinstone, from the 
report of an inteUigent emissaiy, whom he despatched thither frum 
Peshawar, thus describes this r^on ; — "The whole of this alpine country 
is composed of snowy mountains, deep pine forests, and email but fertile 
valleys, which produce large quantities of grapes, wild and cultivated, and 
feed flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, while the bills are covered with 
goats." These people hold the ravines in the culminating ridge of the 
Hindoo Koosh, and also part of its Southern slope towards Badakshan, 
with which district, according to Bumes and Wood, they keep up a com- 
merdal intercourse. The dress of the poorer Kaflrs is tnily primitivs, 
being composed of £)ur goat-skins, two of which form a vest and two a kind 
of petticoat. They are worn with the hair outside, and fastened round the 
waist with a leathern belt. The arms are left bare, as is also the head ; 
but any man who has killed a Mahometan wears a small red tnrban, or 
rather bandage, as a distinction. They allow their hair to fall down in 
rin^ets on each side of the head, and the beard of the chin to grow. 
Those who can afford it wear trousers and shirts of cotton or black hair- 
cloth, and a blanket over the shoulder, after the manner of the High- 
landers' plaid. They also wear worsted stockings and short boots of white 
goat-skin. 
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THE WOOL OF SCIKDE AND SHIEABPOKE. 

In a report on the ' Commerce of Shikarpcare and Upper Scinde,' 
written by Sir Alexander fiumes, is the following passage : — 

" Th« wool of Sdnde is not cmuidered of the best quolil;, except in Boordgah, 
» district N. of Shikupoie* (whaie the gakiu dje U found). Hid whence it has not 
been eipoiied. T itftte Dpoa pratiy good authority, that SOO c»mel-loadi, of & 
superior article, m&; be procured in the lullocks, bat the tribe of Boorduz ■!« great 
robberB, and precaution is neceasuj !n dealing with them. The immediate dietiictB 
of Shilurpore also jield quantities of wool, but in Gutdi, Weetwaid of Ladkhanu, 
among the hills, it might aba be procured, aa well ae at Dujukote and the oouutrjr 
Bast of Khjipoor, to Ui extent, as I am ioformed, of about a third of this. 

"JajBDlmeer and Bikdueer jield rei; superior wool, and they are onlj 180 miles 
from the Indus ; but, as doombas, or fat-tuled sheep, yield the best wool, EeUt is 
always spoken of as the great mart for this article.-h The Burahooni, or people of 
that eonntiy, are b^inning to appreciate the value of wool. Two years ago some of 
them took a small quantity to Bombay, wiiich had been bought at 3 rupees per 
maund, and which realised 20. The eftect of this was the despatch of 100 camel- 
loads last year (1S37), with as much profit to the exporter as before, only that the 
£han has now imposed a duty of 2 rupees □□ each load. 

" In Sdnde there are no woollen fabrics except coarse bs^, carpets and ihalkUt. 
Wool sells at 12 and 16 seers per rupees In Eelat itself pelisses only are made from 
wool. Besidss Eelat, the wool countries in this ndghboorhood are Shawl, Hoostong, 
N alwad and Sej Mekran. That of the two last may no doubt be best exported &om 
the seaports of Quardar and SoDineanee, but the outlet of the other will in eonne of 
time be the Indus. Caboul and Toorkistan are, hotrerer, wool countries, and as there 
is snch a demand for this article, I hare no doubt it might be sent &am Attock to 
Bombay with profit, even though it has, in the first inatanie, lieen brought from 
beyond the Hindoo Koosh. Besides wool, horse^hair mlglit be imported with adTau- 
tage from Sdnde and Cahoul." 

* In a commerdal point of riew, this ia an important and the most populous 
town in Scinde, although not considered as the capital. It is situated IG miles W. of 
the Indus, on a flat surface, and intersected with canals, eommtmicating with that 
river, one of which is called the Scinde canal. The mansions of the opulent Hindoo 
merchants an large, massive and gloomy pile^ enclosed by brick widls. The chaiactar 
of the place is throughout commerd^, almost every house having a shop attached to 
it The bazaar extends 800 yards through the centre of the dty. Conolly observed 
that the shops were well filled with the neceaaaries of life and various merchandise, 
while the inhabitants had that stirring air which diaracterise* men engaged in active 
bunneas. The transit trade is considsiabte, the town being situated on one of the 
great routes from Scinde to Ehoraaaan and Afghanistan, through the Bolan Faaa, and 
also on that leading S. to the Der^ab, by the W. ude of the Indus. Besides these, 
there is a tonte to Kunachee by way of Schwan, and me to Hindostan and the K aide 
of the Indus. 

f Eelat is a snudl province in Beloochistan, and from its containing the capital 
may lie considered as the most important one. The elevation of the country is con- 
siderable, and the winter consequently rather severe^ 
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Upper Scinde is to be particularly dietiiigui^ed from the searcoaet, 
washed by the Indiau ocean, and contiguoaa to which ie an extent of low. 
Sat and unbealthy countiy. In the highlands it is quite different, more 
especially on the borders of the Pat of Shikaipore and the Thur, or 
Eastern desert, where there are good pastures and a race of inhabitai^ 
accustomed to the management of flocks. According to Sir Alexander 
Bumes, in his report just quoted, both sheep and goats are kept tbiougbout 
all Upper Scinde, for their fleeces as well as their flesh. It is not, 
however, usual to take the wool from the carcass tilt after the animal has 
been slaughtered for the shambles, and the reason assigned is, that the 
heat of the day, succeeded by chills ^t night, would caimu'deatb after it 
has been stripped of its fleece. The coarser wool tie natives manufacture 
into bags, ropes and strong cloths ; but the finer qualities have already 
become an article of commerce and are sent down to Bombay, whence 
tliey find their way to England. 

In July, 1841, T. Postana, Assistant Political Agent in Upper Scinde, 
drew up a report on the wool of that countiy, which he dated from Shikar- 
pore. It is die fullest and most interesting of any I have yet seen, and 
on this account it is but proper I should adopt it in this place. 

" Wool in Upper Scinde can Karcelj be called ■ mmcantile commodity, nor does 
its value u nich ^pear to be known. The qnantitj produced, moreover, is 08 jet 
UDimportaut, and used by Ui« nativee entirdy for porpoeea of home comumptJOD, a* 
Duuw/a, kuaAhn, rogi, ko. The aheep appear to be of a poor and infenor description, 
•nd an seen only in nnall flocks, though the whole of that tract of conott; would 
Mcm to be well ad^ited ia famge fbr Eeeding laige quantities. The inundation^ 
however, would fiw a certain period of the year render the xul too damp far thii 
animal In Cutch the numerous la^ flocks of doomba sheep, which are met with 
particularly during the cold season, are principally those brought down by the 
Srahooe and other hill tribes for forage, and to avoid the inclement climate of tha 
upper oounttj. The flockii appertajning to the plum are not numerous, and the 
wool is used for the same puiposes as in Upper Scinde, before alluded to. The 
Ibllowing statement from a native chief in Cutch, leepecting this article, may be 
r«lied on, and it shows that the Hill Beloochees manuiactuied the wool and brought 
the articles for sale to the lower country, proving the want of supply in the plum. 

" From the time of Hear Nusseer, Khan of Kelat^ until, now, the Sar^ton tribe 
of Brahooes manu&ctured rugs, mosiuds, carpets, fcc, and traded with them among 
the Thahwartribes. The Neediarees made wooUen cloaks of various cotonn, ropes, ftc, 
and took them to Shikarpore, Khyrpore and Hariiana for sale. These aw the 
articles made by the Srahooee of wool, and no one has yet purchased this article frran 
Thutchee, or tiJcen it away for sale to various places. The A^hans in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandahar and Cabonl make po«l«enB, Bhawls,ftc, of valu^aud sell them 
in these countries. In the Boogtie and Unree HUIb, on the Bastem ride <£ Catdi, 
the valleys afford pasture to mnsideiaMe Socks of the doomba sheep. The wool &om 
these parts is manufactured by the Beloocben themselves for thmr own nsek Um 
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i«8t aold to the Hinilooa in the imnll towns along the akirts of th« hjUg, trheie il ii 
lued ODtlrel; for clothing ot domestic purposes. 

" The mouDtaJnoas diTinan of BelDochiatOD, known as ThahwBr, is that in which 
wool IB cultivated, and forma the gieater proportion of ths property of the Thahwar 
trib«a of Brahooea. The flocke, aa deacribed to me, aie scattered orer the Thahwaf 
(iroTince, the diatricta of Koxdarktd-Wnd, Zharee, Zeedee, Pandian, be. They toe 
eitiemd; numeniaa, and, if 1 un oorrootlj infonned, at leaat ft lac of fleeces ai« 
prodnced annually there&om. The following is a native statement on the subject : — 
' Wool in the prorinoe of Thahwai ia produced in great quantities ; fonnarly the 
Brahooea made the white into mussuds, and the black into shawls, be. Some waa 
also taken to Eelat, Cutch and other places for sale ; hut this is the third or fourth 
year only that the Hindoos have become tiadere in wool, for which they pay the 
Brahooea in advance to secure llie Seecea, and then send them to Bombay.' 

" Thia infonnation agrees with what I have elsewhere elicited. The sheep are 
shorn twice during the year, at the spring and autumn (March and October), the wool 
Ifeing sold by the fleece at an average of about 6 per rupee, each fleece weighing, it is 
s^d, something about j a seer. The lalue of the article has of late become so well 
known to the Hindoo traders, that the; secure it by advancdng money to the owners, 
and this in a country where there is little or no security. At the abore rates tha 
^ofits mast be oonaiderable. This Thahwar wool, under which denomination tha 
above classes, is, I beliere, known in Bombay, appean to be worth 140 to 14S 
rapeea per candy of fiSSIb. The same quantity could be purchased in Beloochiatan 
for abont 90 mpeea, and the expense of transmission, by way of Sonmeanee and 
Eurrachee, does not greatly interfere with the profits. 

" Independent of Thahwar, wool is produced in various other places, in Belott. 
ehietan, in 3ar»wan, at Uoostung, Khoian, Hoskey, kc, but not in the same quantity 
with that of the above district in A^hanistan. Wool does not, however, appear to 
be an article of export to any extent, finding its own value in the country, where it 
is in conitant use for articles of clothing, &c ; or of equal qnality. Ueckran Aimishea 
a conaiderable supply of wool, but of an inferior quality to that &om Beloochigtan. 
From my inquiries I am led to believe that Sdnde (Dpper or Lower) does not produce 
any of the wool at present exported to Bombay &om the mouths of the Indus, or 
Korrachee, as a mercantile commodity, not is it to be found in that oountry in sufficient 
quantity to fprm an luiicle of trade, though tha% is apparently do reason why it 
should not do so as m the neighbouring country of Cutch. The same may be sud of 
Cutdi-Gundara, but Heckran and the hilly tracts of Beloochistan furnish nearly all 
the article known in Bombay as Ehomssan and Heckran wool. That central Asia 
generally will be found to be rich in this staple conunoditj there can be no doubt, 
and as its value hereafter becomes known in these countries, it will doubtless be 
cultivated, and become an important return in the trade of Bombay." 



THE SHEEP OF BELOOCHISTAN. 

BeloochiBtan is an extensive country of Southern A^ia, bounded on 
the K. by A^hanlstan ; on the E. by Sctnde ; on the S. by the Indian 
Ocean ; and on the W. by Persia. Its moat remarkable feature is ita 
elevated and n^ed sui^ace, studded with table-lands, affording wide 
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pastures. The climate thus presents great vaxietiea. In the highlands ' 
the weather is mild, and occasionally even cold, bringing to perfection 
such plants only as are suited for a Northern cdime, while below we 
behold the crops of the Torrid zone. In this territory, therefore, aheep 
are the inhiU)itants of the bills. In this rude countiy the condition of 
the natives is necessarily pastoral, and, being generally poor and econo- 
mical, sheep and goats are kept for their ■"■11', in preference to cows and 
buflaloea, greater consumers of herbage. The sheep, however, are the 
great support of the inhabitants, iumishing them with nulk and flesh, and 
also with akins and wool for clothing. These sheep are evidently of the 
Persian breed, having large tails, one of which serves as a meal to a 
family ; consisting of a rich fat-like marrow, suitable for stewing with 
rice. The skins of both sheep and goats are also converted into bags, for 
canyii^ water, milk, flour, grain, and other artdcles. Scarcely can these 
people be said to have any manufactures ; but the akins of sheep and 
goats undergo a kind of tanning, and wool is felt«d by a process similar 
to that used in Afghanistan. The coaiser qualities, ti^ether with the 
h tir of goats and camels, are spun into strings and ropes, as w^ as made 
into carpets and coarse cloths, while the better qnalities of sheep's wool 
are woven into textures of a finer thread. 



CUTCH-QUNDAVA. 

Cutch-Gimdava is a district of Beloochistan, bounded on the N.E. by 
A^hanistan, on the S.E. by Scinde, and on the W. by the Belooche 
territories of Jbalawan and Sarawan, and is about 160 miles in length 
and 130 in breadth. The Kala range of mountains extends along its 
Western frontier, forming the Eastern wall, or fece, of the table- 
land distinguishing Central Beloochistan. Through this rai^e open 
the celebrated Bolan and Moola Passes, two lines of great commereial 
traffic. This is the most populous portion of Beloochistan, the population 
of this district alone amounting to 100,000 ; whereas the total population 
-of the province does not exceed 450,000. Until lately, Cutch was - 
scarcely known to us, and even now, it is more than probable, that soma 
time will elapse before the more remote portions of this remarkable 
country will be explored. The clinmte is pleasant, being alike Iree from 
the extremes of heat in sununer and those of cold in winter ; but, 
throughout the year, there is a great want of water. The soil, generally, 
is a hard baked clay, probably deposited by the torrents holding their 
transitory course over the sur&ce. The aspect of the countiy is in fact 
dreary, more especially in the N.E. part, where the Put Rimn. the salt 
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morass, or desert of Shikarpore, esteucU for a diatance of 40 miles. 
Here the only vegetation to be met with is the Euphorbia ioHna and a 
few ^tunted bushes, and the scene is oflen rendered more discouraging by 
the tuntalijing mirage, or a thick haze, overspreading the land. And yet, 
even here, c<msiderable flocks of sheep find nouriahraent, and are tended 
by an intelligent and well-tnuned class of shepherds. 

This t^rritoiy, neveithdess, presents some interesting varieties, 
bei^tened by occasional contrast. " In the neighhom:hood of Cutch 
especially," says a recent tourist, " tracts of the wildest desolatdon lead 
into districts distinguished for their beauty. Temples and tombs, 
remains of palaces, lonely yet still br^ht, rising amidst lakes of pearl, 
spreading themselves between woods and billH for ever verdant, Emd form- 
ing paradises of such beauty that man's neglect seems unaccountable ; 
now traversing howling wildernesses, tenanted by savage beaata and the 
free range of the indomitable wild ass, and again emer^g into cultivated 
plains, end meeting chivalric groups of men and horses, armed at all 
points in glittering mail." 

The wild aas, which delights in the salt v^etation, found on the 
banks of the Runn, is sometimes seen in herds of 60 or 70. It is raOier 
lai^er than the common species, and these rangers of the desert are hand- 
some creatures, having beautiful eyes and well-shaped ears, finely set 
upon the head. They are distinguiahed by a dark stripe r unnin g down 
the back, and of a dun colour, gradually fading into white beneath Ota 
body. The flesh by the natives is reckoned good eating. The wild ass 
is so fleet of foot as to defy pursuit. When captured it is taken in pit- 
falls, purposely constructed ; and if full, or even half-grown, never can be 
domesticated. The veiy young ones are tameable, and sometimes may 
be used as peta ; but, retaining, aa they do, the free spirit imbibed in the 
desert, they cannot be induced to render themselves useful, either as 
beasts of burden or of drau^t. Whether if breeding, in a domesticated 
state, would chaise the nature of the offspring remains to be proved, no 
experiment having yet been tried. The province of Cutch is famous for 
its breed of horses, smgular in their appearance, having a sort of dip in 
the back. 

Luz, or Lussa, is a province of Beloochistan, bounded on the N. by 
Jhalawan, on the E. by Scinde, on the S. by the Indian Ocean and on 
the W. by Mekran. Itis 80 miles in breadtli, finm N. to S., and 110 
in length, from E. to W. The population is estimated at 60,000. 
Beyond the sea-coast, vergii^ towards the E., extends the Hala range of ' 
mountains, and in the W. part of the province is another range, nmnlng 
N. and S. The country situated between these two elevated lines is 
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level, occaaionally broken by bw hills, and as regards tiie enda of tillage 
marked hj an unproductive soil, the surittce generally being covra«d with 
stunted trees, or scanty peBture ; affording, nevertheless, suhsifiteace to 
homed cattle, goats, sheep and numerous hei-ds of cameb. The hi^and 
inhabitants of such a territory as this necessarily must be pastoral, and 
hence we are assured by observant travellers that they chiefly subsist on 
the produce of their herds and flocks. Lieutenant Gordon, British 
.^ent at Sonmeanee, the tmly port in the province, and ratuated on the 
Arabian Sea, in a statement of the trade of that place, inserted in the 
Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 1840, aaserta that 
" the principal exports of the province of Luz are wool, ghee, and a gum 
called gogvn, oils, &c. ; and imports English broad cloths, chintzes, fin, 
iron, 4c., obtjuned from Bombay in exchange. This place also carries on 
trade with the Persian Gulf." 



KURRACHEE. 

This ia a seaport of Scinde, near the N.B. eitremlty of the coast of 
that countiy, protected from bad weather by a projectii^ bluff'. The 
town is situated three miles from the landing-place, when the tide is out, 
and contains a population of about 18,000. It is a position of great 
importance in a commercial as well as political point of view. This is, 
in fact, the only safe port in Scinde, and its transit exports from the 
adjoining comitries are wool, alum, silk, cashmere shawls, Sx. It has a 
good route Westwards to Sonmeanee, and consequently ready access to 
Beloochistan ; to the East another to Tattah, along the seacoast as far as 
Gurrah creek, and thence along the course of the Gumih stream onwards ; 
a third to Tattah through^ the hilly country ; a fourth to Kotree, on the 
Indus, opposite Hyderabad ; a fifth through the Lukkee liilh to Schwun ; 
and a sixth to Shikarpore. The cliniate is cool in proportion to its lati- 
tude. Among tiie Government papers is a Report on the Trade and 
Resources of Kurrachee, written by Captain Hart, dated December, 
1839, and printed at Calcut^ from which the subjoined ia copied : — 

" Wool. — At present, Jiowerei', a csfgo of mj description ii difficult to be 
obtaiaed, tuid many bond hove xtiled for Bombay in ballut. Wool haatieea lately 
in gtetit demand. That exported here is much inferior in quality lo the Shah 
Hekntn.* The merdiaiitB employ Hindoo agenlB, nho pui«ha«e it for them in BmnU 



* This is on eitvDnTo uid Wraternly provincs of Beloochistan, boimded on the 
H. by Af^hsiusttui, on the E. bj die provinceg Jhalawan and Luz, on the S. by the 
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qiuntitles oci the hUIs from the shephenh. The produce of eaeli cheep is tvisted 
into nbuadle, each weighing from a h^ to one seer, vid Bbout 20^ of these bundtee 
11U17 be bought for a topee. Thana, o;i the road betireen Euciachee ood Schwun, is 
the deput for tite purchases made in that part of the counttj, and the price there 
areraged from 12 to 14 rupees per maund. When a sufficient quantity ii collected, 
a caJUia a sent oS, and a tax of tiro Ungai, called nulh, u leried on each camel 
load. The greater portion of the Shah Belawul wool ii sent to Bonmeanee, at a coat 
thereof from 13 to 20 mpeea per Soomeanee maund, which i« four seen lai;ger than 
that of Eanadie& About 5,000 or 6,000 maundi are aaauallj eiported, the dut; 
being about six kiaicerat per rupee's worth for merchanta, and two duhrai for others. 
The produce of Mekian, sent through Gowddel, is bj far the finest in uze and 
quality, and much care is taken in preparing it for the market. The sheep are 
washed, whenerer drcumstances admit, as often as twice a month and, in the 
most QubTouiable situation, inrariabl? well scoured preri out to their b«ng shorn. 
The price of wool I have not been able correctly to ascertain, but it haa risen con- 
siderablj within the last few months." 



SOMIEANEE. 

This ia a small towa in Beloochistan, on the shore of the Arabian 
Sea. In the Bsport of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the fourth 
quarter of ISSd-lO, is an. account of the trade of this port, the principal 
one in the province of Lnz, lE Scinde, drawn up by Lieutenant Gordon, 
Agent at Sonmeanee, in wliich, alter marlung the boundaries of this dis- 
trict and ^Ting an estimate of its populatioa and traffic, he adds that the 
principal exports are " wool, ghee, oils, shark-fiua, &c. ; " adding, " that 
the most valuable part of the trade ia in the hands of the Pntan mer- 
dianls of Caboul, who annually visit Bombay with considerable invest- 
ments of the produce of their country, which they exchange for articles of 
Europo(m manufacture." 

As regards the wool tj:ade of this territory, I could not do better than 
quote the opinion expressed in a letter written by one of the officeia of the 
party, who lately descended the Bairan Luhk Gbaut, from Kelat to 
Sonmeanee, under Major Le Mesurier. This letter states that the 
greatest expectations are raised of the valuo of the route and the country 



Arabian Sea, and on the W. bj Persia. It eitends 500 miles in length, on a tavadth 
of 200. All the knowledge we possess of this remote and wild conntij ia derived 
from PottingcT, and his companions, Christie end Grant. This territocj is traversed 
b; ruious mountain ranges, on the iLopes, and in (he valleys formed bj whidi, 
flocks are tended bj tribes, still bearing the primitive stamp. In the highlands 
the weather is cool in Kovember, December, and January; and the population, 
as might be eipec(«d, are diieflj pastoral, deriving their tubsist«nce from sheep, 
goats and camels. 
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generally. A town, named Wud, is mentioned as the seat of the new 
wool trade which has sprung up within the last few years, bnt which did 
not at all owe its rise to Lord Auckland's Af^ien policy ; on the control^, 
it Las been nearly destroyed by it, though we may reasonably hope that a 
wiser administration will permit its future increase, and give all tlie 
advantages it promises to Beloochistan and the port of Bombay. Wud is 
said to con^t of 152 houses, and to have a population of about 760 souls, 
two-thirds or more being Hindoos. It is nearly in the centre of the 
country, being 145 miles from Kelat and 153 from Sonmeanee ; lat. 
27 deg. 35 min., and elevation above the sea estimated at 3,800 feet. A 
mountain range, exceeding 150,000 square miles, at an elevation vaiying 
from 6,400 feet at EeUt to 3,000 at the crest of the Bairan Luhk, and 
5,600 at the Bolan Pass, between 24 deg. and 30 deg. N. lat, presenta 
to our contemplation an area for a sheep-walk, which requires only the 
natural couise of events, property and the disposition to defend it, to fll 
the bay of Sonmeanee with wool boats and the Bombay warehouses with 
wool. A similar country, of fully the same area, extends North of Kelat to 
Ghuznee and Bameean ; but, its more Northern site and greater deration, 
approaching 8,000 feet in the Toba mountmna, and 12,000 feet at 
Bameean, with ita more remote distance from the sea must diminish its 
value until we hare secured a port at Dera Ishmael Ehan, and opened 
the routoe thence direct to Kandahar and Caboul. The wool is brought 
to Wud by the Beloochee shepherds, and retailed to the Hindoo mer- 
chants residing there, who make it up in b^ or wool-sacks, of about 
200 ft. each, suited for camel burthen, two of these wool-packs beii^ a 
camel load, and the sale price of such a load being from 30 to 40 Com- 
pany's nipeea, which becomes generally abont rs. 105 or rs. 110, when 
it reaches Sonmeanee. 



BHAWLFOBE. 

This territory on the N.W., for a short distance, is bounded by Sdnde, 
and for the remainder of its frontier on that side by the Sikhs, and on 
the E.S.E. and part of the S. by the deserts of Bhutneer, Beekanair and 
Jassalmeer. It is a long and narrow tract, 310 miles in length and 110 
broad. It IS fertile and capable of supporting a large population, having 
its N,W. fi^ontier formed by a river line, consisting of the Ghara, Pui^nud 
and Indus. The countiy is level and abounds in wild animals. The 
domestic ones are numerous camels, fine cows, bufbloes, broad-tailed 
sheep, goats, &c. The milch cattle yield large quantities of ghee, or 
butter. That of the bufialo is most prized. That of the cow holds tlie 
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next place, and then follows that of the goat and sheep. The principal 
exports are cotton, auger, indigo and wool ; the imports considerable, as 
the country is rich in natural productions. Three principal routes paKs 
through this territory. Its wool ia coming into notice. The following ia 
an opinion upon it, taken from liie Report of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce for the third quarter of 1843-3 : — 

"Two BMnplesof wool&om Bhawlpore, on the Sutlaje, and one from tis sheep- 
fiim of Col. Jerrie, aetu Pouna, have recently been reteiTed bj your CommitWe, and 
arenoir apon the table for inspection and opinion. The two Bmallbsga maiked 'A' 
&nd ' B' contun respectively apecimeoB of (he first and second quatitiea of wool from 
Bhawlpore, where die price in Fehruaiy lost is stated to hare been re. 10^ per maund. 
The othei baj^ maiked ' E,' contains the wool from Founa, which it appears has been 
■ham &om lambs, the produce of a croM between the merino ram and (he native 

" In accordance (as stated in a subsequent Eeport) with the wish eipreiied at the 
last General Meeting, reepectinR the samples of wool from Bhawlpore and CoL Jerris' 
sheep-form in the Deccan. submitted by Messrs Martin, Murray and Co., and mention 
cf which IB made ia that Bepoit, your Committee circulated the specimens for the 
inspection of the members of the Chamb^ generallj, and afterwards communicated 
their opinions upon them to tlie parties from whom they were received. Two of tbem 
consisted, as may be remembered, of Bhawlpore wool, eihibi&ig respectively (he first 
and second qualities, and (he other, which was &om Col. Jerris' farm, had been shorn 
from lambs, the produce of a cross between a merino naa and a native eyre." 

"The following it an extract from the Seccetary's letter to Messrs Murtin, Uumj 
and Co., conveying your Committee's opinion on the samples : — ' Both the spedmeus 
of Bhawlpore wool are considered of good quality ; that nuned by you as the fii-st 
sort being of course rather the better of the two ; and it is thought that were such 
wool imported here, in quantity, it would meet with a ready sale. Tliey are 
valued by different members at rs. 95, 100, and 110 per candy of 588 lb. ; but the 
Committee believe the highest of these rates is that moat likely to be obtained, if the 
wool were brought to market of uniform quaUty and equal t-o musters. With respect 
to the lamb's wool from Fauna, I am desired to observe, that produce of this kind 
being almost unknown in the Bombay market, it is difficult to place any valuation 
upon it, but that, if &ee from burs, by which the present sample is much deterioiated, 
it would no doubt sell, to some extent, M a price rather higher than the Bhawlpore 
qualities.' " 



MAKDAVIE, IN CltTCH.* 

In 1837, Lieut, R. Leech, of the Bombay Engineers, was aasociated 
nith Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander Bumes. in his comuierdal mission 

• Cutch is rituated on the 6.B, of Sdnde, the Eastern branch of the Indus sepa- 
rating the two countries. It extendi along the N. coast of the Qulf of Cutch, and is 
separated from Quzerat by the river Fuddar. 
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to Caboul, and drew up a ' Sketch of llie Trade of die Port of Maadavie, 
or Medai, in Catch.' I ehould here remark that Mandane contains a 
popnlation of 50,000 souls, and has long been known as one of the most 
enterprisii^ and mercantile places in Western India. It bears the 
chaxacter of sending forth some of the most skilful pilots, good seamen, 
adventurous traders, and stroi^ boats, accustomed to cross our Eastern 
Gsas. The meichants, established at Mandavie, send their vessels to 
Bombay, Malabar. Scinde, Mekrati. the Arabian Gulf and Zanzibar, 
neglecting no opening which this varied region presents. The paper in 
question goes into details r^arding the general traffic of the place, but I 
shall confine myself to the following extract : — 

" The wool imported from HandaTie into Bombay chicflj cornea from Bhooj, 
'Wij^pacluuii . Abda, Hanrar and Jasalmser. The merchants reside In HaDdavie, 
and hftTe agents about the counti? wlio collect (lie wool in qoantitiea of a maoud or 
two —a motind being the produce of ouce ahearing a hundred sheep. The; are Hhom 
tnice a year, onoest Ji!%a<^{orin September), uid then in CAailir (April), of which 
the farmer gheariag is reckoned tlie heat, on account of its harlng been washed by 
the run. The castea who breed sheep are tbe Bodiiaa and Beboreea ; mnn; other 
castes keep sheep for their mitk and ghee. Two men ure required to take care of 
100 sheep, one to tend the flock and another to take care of the young ones. The 
price of a full-grown live sheep, in Cntch, was lately G} eourat. The Maimans gars 
this year IS coureea for the maund of wooL The man from whom I obtuned thii 
information na* in the habit of selling irooL He had bononed 20 courees two 
months ago from a Maimsn, when the price in the market was 12 courece per maund, 
on condition of parting with the whole of the produce of his Hock to his crediloc at 
that rate." 

" The price of wool variea according to tbe length ; long wool could only bo 
procured once a year, but, if cut then, the animals would perish from the hpat. 
The only long wool is obtuned from the butcheia, wool being bought unclean aa 
cut tnim the sheep. There is no expense in feeding the Socks, the people 
who take care of them being generally members of the sheiiherd's family. There 
is ime mm only in » Qock of 100 ewes. In spring two mannds of milk aie 
prorairable also from lOO ewes. Black wool is mudi more Taluable than whit^ hat 
is onlyprocnrableinBsleablequMititieaat Gnierat. The shepherds in Catch keep the 
produce of the few good sheep, which they may have in their flocks, for the borders of 
their home-woven kumleet. The young lambs which ore bom in the rainy season are 
not ahoni for 11 months, and this first shearing is reckoned more volaable by acouree 
in the maund. There was not much wool imported two years ago, as it was almost 
all sold for home consumption, at courees the maund. Thera are 42 seen in a 
maund of wool, each seer being the weight of 32 ftm of Cutch currency. Tbe white 
haalies receive a red dye from the lac of the bor, steeped and boiled. The colour fiies 
a little on the first wearing, bnt nfurwards fixes. Tbe shepherds themselves are 
sometimes seen clothed in tbe dark-coloured wooL Tbe ghee of Cotcb, wbirh is 
exported from Uondavie cbiefiy to Bombay, is for tbe most part produced in Focham, 
where flocks ore kep't chiefly by the Scmdians. The relative valtteof ghee 11 buf&loes, 
cows, sheep and goats, in BuccoBsion." 
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The same clever aod zealona officer, commtuucckting commercial 
information regarding Bhawal Klian's coundy to die Indian Oovemment, 
or ^lat temtoiy which is usoally called Ubbo, in contradiatitiction to 
Lamma, or Sciode, and of which the principal towns are Ahmedpore and 
Bhawalpore, Bpeaking of the Ahmedpore wool, espreesea himself thus :— 

" There are 200 mannda of wool obt^nsTjle BTety year ofthegpedinwi fonratded, 
half white and half brown, produced in the Ubbo wanti; from the doomba, which 
name is applied to ali aheep, even if not of the fot^ailed species. The price ia tmm 
6 to T nipeea the maund of 40 leea. It is Dot exported, but made into nigi, 
rnvngiaiii and dhatat, or kalhai, worn by the poor, and into nandiu. The aheep are 
ahom twice a jear, once in Chaitir (April) and again in Aroo (October) of which the 
former is the finest and moat plentiful Bheoring." 



THE FLOCKS AND aHEPHERDS OF CABOUI.. 

The Honourable Momitatuait Elphinstone, in his ' Accomit of the 
Kingdom of Caboul,'* when describing the domestic animals in Afghaa- 
istan, assures us that the " great stock of the pastoral tribes is sheep, and 
these are of the kind called in Persian doomha, and remarkable fur tails a 
foot broad and almost entirely composed of &t;" adding that this kind, 
' in other respects, resembles the English breed, and is both handsomer 
mid better than that of India. Speaking of the manners and customs of 
the Afghans, he ^ves us to imderstand that there is a diTision of the 
nadon into inhabitants of tents and houses, and that those of the latter 
class are mostly domiciled in the West, observing, at the same dme, that 
amoi^ these mountaineers a pastoral life seems to be the most popular, as 
they enter it with pleasure and abandon it with regret. Their most 
remarkable localities he describes thus : — 

" The putonl paxt of the Dooraunoe population is chiefly to be fonnd in the billy 
part between Herat and Sie0tan, andin thewutepl^ne of the S. The people tothe 
8.E. of Kandahar are alao much employed iji paatuntge. There are other abepherdi 
in mtaj of the agricultural parte of the country, aa iYiere are huabuidmen in thoae 
most doTOtad to pasture. The moring trib« H. of Kandahar remain in the plaini 
in the winter, and retire to tbe hills in summer. Those S. of Kandahar find arejoge 
from the heat in the hills of Tuba ; but the greatest cmigrantB are the tribes beyond 
the Eelmund, who almoat umTer«ally retire to Seeahbund and Bauyaghuz, in tbe 



* This is, it will be remembered, a province of AigbaniBtan, extending from the 
Hindoo Kooah on the H. to eome distance S. of Ghuinee, and from Bameao on the 



V. to the Khyber mountaina on the E. Its length is SDO miles on a bceadth of 180. 
The city of the same name is the capital. The Caboul, or Jui-Shir river ia the only 
great tributary of the Indus trom the W., and aervea to drain the district of Lognrh, 
the valley of Caboul, ttie Sufeld Koh and the Southern slope of Che Hindoo £ooab. 
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Q64 TENTS AND lUNHEBa OF TH£ MIOB&TOfiT SB&PBEBM. 

pMOpamiBui monntuni, befbn ths middle of ipiing. After that period uajce an 
inhabittuit u to be met with on the pUJns. Thia emigration luta foi three or ftmr 
moDthi. All the sbepherdB, with the exception of tfaoae on the Upper Selmund, lire 
in kizhiittt, or black tents." 

The tents, almoat uniyereallj used among the A^hane, are made of a 
Idud of black blanketing, or coarse camblet, exu^ as ja common in the 
greater part of Peraia, and when belonging to the common people are S& 
feet long, 10 or 13 broad and 8 or 8 high. Thej are supported by dii«e 
poles, and pitched like common militaiy tents. Those of a better class of 
persona are on the same principle, but larger, as well as more ctmvenient 
and ornamental. A camp consists of from 10 to 50, and sometime 100 
tents, usually pitched in two lines, according ti) the number and natnre of 
the ground. Elphinstone distinguishes the manner in which the eJiepherds 
encamp in winter and in summer. During the winter, he says l^t thc^ 
eke out their green for^ with hay, straw, vine leaves (in the cold parts 
of the country trusting almost entirely to this kind of fodder), and such 
plants as sheep can brov^-ze upon among the snow. At that season the 
flocks are branght down into the plains, or driven into the sheltered 
valleys, where they feed on the sunny side of the hills. The occupations 
and pastimes of these highlanders, during the summer, are next described 
by the same writer. 

We are told that in spring, when grass is plenlifiil in all places, and 
the season for lambii^ renders it inconvenient to drive the Socks hi from 
home, the shepherds break up their camps and disperse over the country, 
pitching in twos and threes wherever they meet with an agreeable spot 
Many such spots are found la the be^nnii^ of spring, even in the 
worst parts of the Dooraunee countiy, and the neighbouiliood of the high 
hills especially affords many dehghtiid retreats in sequestered valleys, or 
in green meadows on £he borders of running streams. 

Thoi^h these camps are sm^, and formed in such retired situations, 
we most not suppose that their inhabitants hve in sohtude. Many other 
camps are within reach, and the people belonging to them c^en meet to 
hunt by chance or by appointment. Sheep-shearing feasts and ordinaiy 
entertainments also bring men of dififerent camps together, and they are 
besides often amused by the arrival of an itinerant tradesman, a wandering 
baUad-singer , or a traveller who avails himself of their known hospitality. 

This sort of life is perhaps seen in most perfection in the Toba teni- 
toiy, which belongs to the Atchikzyes. That extensive district is diveraiiied 
and well wooded. The gross is excellent and abundant, and mixed with 
a profusion of flowers. The climate in the summer months is so mild as 
scarcely to render shelter necessary, either by night or by day. This 
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^reeable country, Id the season, is covered with camps belot^ng equally 
to DoorauneeB and Tereens, wlia all live on the most friendly terms, 
visiting at each other's camps and making frequent hunting parties 
together. They often invite each other to dinner at their campa, wheis 
the strangers repair in their best clothes, and are received with more 
ceremony and attention than is usual in the more familiar intercomse of 
immediate neighbours. On these occasions companies of twelve or fifieen 
assemble to dine in the open air, pass the evenii^, with part of the night, 
in games, dancing and songs, and separate without any of the debauchery 
and consequent brawls which so often disturb the merriment of the 
common people in other countries. Their fare, at that period, is luxurious 
to their taate. Iiamb is in season and kooroot (a hardened curd), maugt 
(a soft curd with an acid flavour), cream cheese and butter, with eveiything 
that is produced fiom milk, ore in abundance. Thus they pass the 
summer ; at last winter approaches, snow he^ns to fall upon the tops of 
the hills and the shepherds disperse to their different countries. The 
hospitality, so conspicuous among the Afghans, is particularly so with the 
Dooraunees. Every stranger is welcome wherever he goes. The 
smallest and poorest camp has its arrangements for the rec^ition of guests, 
and the greatest nobleman ia not exempted from the neceseily of providing 
food and lodging for all who approach his caslle. 

In closing this part of the sul^ect, Mr Elphinstone observes that these 
moving tribes give a share of the increase in their flocks to the owners 
upon whose lands they encamp, while out ftom their own countiy. They 
alao keep goats, the number of which is in proportion to the sheep, or as 
the country is more or leas hilly. In some parts one-third of the flock 
is composed of goats, while in others a few only are kept to lead the sheep 
in pasturing. The tribes, living near the desert, or who may be in easy 
circumstances, keep camels, on which they carry their tents and baggage. 
Of these they sell the males and retain t^e females for breeding ; but tlie 
poorer class have only bullocks and asses in their establiahmenfa. 
Generally every shepherd has a horse, and occasionally a greyhound. 
The owners have not much to do out of doors, one man, or at most two, 
heii^ sufficient to tend the sheep of one camp, and often these shepherds 
are hired, the master carrying on some trade in hia tented domicile. 
Their busiest time is in spiing, when the flocks remain out all night, and 
consequently require more than ordinary attendance. It is then also that 
these people have their lambs to take care of and their sheep to shear, 
which are again shorn at the end of autumn. During their marches, 
which never exceed five or six miles per day, the men have besidra to 
load and drive the cattle, and then pitch their tents ; hut all in-door 
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domestic work ia dona bj women, who bIso make clothes for their own 
fiuniliea, weave cacnlet for their teats aod abowy ruga for horsea. 

On the sheep's wool of Caboul, Sir Alexander Bumea made the 
following report : — 

" The cotintleM floet* of fl»t-t«uled iheep in Caljoal prodnce an atundance of 
*ool, for, bcBides the snpplj d^Ted fram those which fall under the butclier, of 
irbidi 300 or 250 ft dsj an Mmetlmei Idlled in Caboul, thej aie shorn genenllj' 
twice a jmr. Hid >ame(iiDeB fbor (imes. The best wool u iroiD the ipring la^ ; Uie 
flesh i> nid to be improred hj frequent clipping of the irool, othenrise it is waterj. 
The fleece ia of a gloeaj white ooloor ; this, it . appears, ia nhat the merchant par- 
ticularieee as wool ; the ipedmens aboTB described being, I imagine, more properly 
denominated shawl-wool. In Caboul it is called pKihmi turra, and the fabrice 
prepared from it, btmak, iii eontradistinctioD to jmltoe. Coarse cloth, woollen and 
worsted stuffs, stockings, carpets and felte (nunuuf, a kind of caipet) with man j othei 
Qiefiil articles, suited to a cold climate, are made of it, not forgetting potitaa «r 
pdiwee <£ skin, lined with the wool, in whidi the whole populaUon dress during 
winter ,' so that the conaiimption is considerable. 

"It would be gladt; exchanged for mono; or goods, but is not at present eiported, 
altbongh brought fitim all directions for sale to Caboul, more particulailj from Dem 
Ismad Khan, on the Indus, b; the Lohorees. It sells for IJ to 2 Caboul rupees the 
seer, or 16 a. English. A load of 26 seen is thus rained at frnm 40 to50nip«ea; 
this, howBTer, is the article wished for bj the manufacturers. Much of it may be 
had pore white, though it is said that the lambs of tlie £rst year, from the whitest 
ewes, have at first a hrown tinge, which afterwards disappears. The article, therefor^ 
is of high value, and though fta inferior in price to the other wools, may give a 
retam whidi will be even more prized. I can scai'cely place a limit to the supply, 
unce the extent of pasture land, in these countries, is not over^rated at four-fifths of 
the whole surface of the country, sod a very large portion of the population, such as 
the Loharees and Ghiljees, are shepherds who remove from pasture to pasture, and 
rear thor flocks with great care and attention. Nature howevei, does as much as 
the people ; for aromatic plants, in which sheep delight, are exceedingly abundant, 
and it is universally believed that they have conndeiable effect on the quality 
of the wooL" 



This territoiy, of which Patna is the capital, is part of Hindoatan, 
bounded on the W. by Allahabad and Oude ; on the N. by Napoul ; on 
the E. by Bengal and on the S. by Orisaa. It has long been aubject 
to the East India Company, and a lai^e part of the saltpetre which ihej 
export ia manu&ctured in this province. 

Mr Montgomeiy Martin, among hia 'Statistics of Eaatem India,' 
adverb. Behar and Fatna, reports thus ;—" Goata are veiy numerous. 
The small goat of Bengal ia by much the most common, and is exceedingly 
productive. Hero, as in other distiicts, the chief profit from this stock 
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arises from the males, sold for gacrifioe or for eatdug. All tke sheep are 
of the long-tailed kmd. It is worthy of remark that the sheep of this 
breed seem fonder of the leaves of trees than the goats are, Just the 
reverse of what happens in Europe." 

Speaking of the domestic manuiactures, he says that "all thelilanket- 
weavers, es in other districts, are shepherds." He then presents the 
foUoixing estimate : — " A man weavii^ and a woman spiomng, can in 
four days make a blanket, 5 cubits by 3, and worth one rupee. Allowing 
that they wotb 26 days in the month, they will thus make 78 blankets a 
year, worth 78 rupees. Each blanket reijuires 4^ setrs, or, approximately, 
6 lb. of wool, worth 12 annas, so that the man and woman earn only 
lfl| rupees a year; but erery man has sheep, and the value of the wool 
goes towards his subsistence, while the wethers sold probably pay eveiy 
chaise. At the rate here stated, the number of weavers m the year 
would make 43,992 blankets of the best quahty, worth an equal number of 
rupees ; but as many smaller ones are made, and as the areiage value 
does not exceed 12 amioi, we may suppose that the actual number made 
may be about 58 or 59,000; and this would require more than the wool 
which ^e sheep estimated in these districts could produce, especially as 
some of the quautity is used for carpets. The wool of all the sheep, young 
and old, is used intenrnxed." 

THE PALAMOW DISTRICT, 

The capabiUties, clittato and natural features of this territory, part of 
the province of Behar, are thus described in a commmiicatjon by 
C. B. Taylor, Esq., dated September 14, 1845, and inserted among the 
' Transactions of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India,' 
Vol. IV. 

" I liave been lor aome time ptut eDdeaTounng to lear t, flock af iheep, of a tron 
bctireen the merino nun and th« nhite-fleeced ewes of thig countiy, and having got 
60 lambs, a few of whidi are upwards of a ;eai old, bave unfortunate!; loet mj 
ram. I regret thU mach, because there it ererj probabilitj that better wool would, 
fivma mcceaaion of crouea with the ram and ite aSBpring, be produced up here, than 
in the low lultr; climate of Bengal. This is a billj uncultivated counti;, and there 
IB conaequantly abundance of poaturage. Tte climate being temperate for at least 
8 months in the jeaj*, and tolerabl? cold for 4 months, ia better adapted for the pro- 
duction of fine wooL Generallj, the tbermoiaeter at sunrise during the months of 
Norember and Febnior;, the commencement and end of wbat is called in India the 
coM season, stands at 10 deg. Fahrenheit, and in December and JaiiuaJ7 it utuall; 
stands at from 34 to 40 deg., and I have trequentl; obsecTed that it stands at 34 Heg. 
I mean at eunnse, and it remains pleasantly cold from October to the middle of 
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April ; even at the latter period, when the heat is ao great in Bengal, I am obliged to 
covec DiTMlf witb bl&nkate at night, tn looking over a memoiandum book for 1843, 
I find that the theimometer stood at S3 deg. a little after sunrise on the 30th Harch, 
OD the 30th April at 78 deg., alio a little after Bunnse, and on the lOth and 11th 
May, & little after BUDiii^ at 70 d^. Iha temperatme, differing to much from 
Bengal, makes it probable that much finer wool would be produced up here ; but if 
I cannot get another merino ram or two, my experiments must be at an end, and 
therefore take the liberty of asking j'ou, if yaa are aoquaiuted with any gentleman 
that would be likely to sell me onel Han; of the membeis have been trying the 
eiperiinent in Calcntta, I believe, but with what success I hare not heard ; but were 
it in mj power to procure the rams &om England, I nnuld not confine my attempts 
to improve the fleece only, but would endeavour to increase the weight and size of 
the cwcase also, which I think cnuld be more certainly accamplished than any per- 
manent improvement in the fieece. for I suspect that, were the fineness of the fleece not 
kept up by crosses with imported merino ranu, it would scon degenerate^ But I 
think Buccess would be more certain in attempting to increaae the size of an under- 
sized sheep, as well as the impraveineat in the breed rendered more permanent ; for 
instance, a cross between the Teeswater ram, the tallest breed in England, and the 
offspring of a merino ram, or their offipring after a successiou of crosses with the 
merino ram, would combine in itself not only a finer fleece, but a good weight of 
carcaiie, which wonld have the double advantage of yielding a greater weight of 
fleece; but the obstacle in the way of all such experiments is tbe difliculty in 
procuring the required rams. I know no one in Calcutta who would undertake such 
a commission, but should be glad if any respectable party would undertake it for mt^ 
and I would pay the probable cost in advance. 
" l*th September, 1846." 

MAEWAE, OR JOUDIPORE HHEEp's WOOL. 

Tlu9 ia a large and ancient divieion of the Ajmeer Province in Hin- 
do8tan ; but in modem times better known as the Rajah of Joudipore's 
territories. The Ajmeer division touches the Indus on the W., and 
Guzaret on the S., through both which channels produce comes to 
Bombay. Its proper name is Marwar, and it became tributary to the 
Mahrattas. from whose thraldom it waa rescued by the Marquis of Hastings. 
Subjoined is a Report on the wool of ihia province, forwarded to Major 
Benson by directions of the Governor of India. 

" The enclosure may coutun little which is not already known ; but, m mi 
subjects scarcely attended to, every additional fb«t is valuable, the Govemor- 
Oeneral has requested me to foHvard, for the Sodety's information, Lieut. Baiberie's 
communication respecting the wool of a breed of sheep found in the Western 
Provinces. 

" Adverting to the notice of the 23rd Pebmaiy, 1 829, inviting BuggcstiMM ftom 
all classes on subjects connected with the commercial resources of India, 1 trust I 
shall be pardoned in troubling you ttith a few observations on the sheep of the 
Joudipore district, the fleeces of which, it appeios to me, might form a profitable 
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article of trade irith Engl&Dil. The e>p«nie of the merino sheep is Uie hill>> 
beloDgiDg to GoTernineat, heing defrayed from thu Stud, led me to obMrre the 
fineness of the fleece of the droves of Joadipore sheep, which occaaionallj paaa thioogh 
this pUee; but, not being & judge of the wool myself, I deemed it adTiBSbls to 
obtMii (he opnion of some person in trade irith regard to its ralue, &c, previous to 
mj addresung you on the subject, and with this view 1 forwaided samples of the 
wool to Messn Hoclintodi and Co., and beg to tiwumit you a Copy of my Letter to 
them, aooompanying the irool, and their reply. 

" Of eevBral hundred dieep (wethani) which I have seen brought from the direction 
of Joudipoie, I noticed that they were invariably of a large size, vhite, with geneiallj 
' black &ces, and their fleeces finer than those of any otlier sheep I liave observed in 
India. The price, at which they are uguallj mid hew by the drovers, is one mpee 
a head, and I am informed b; a native, who is in the habit of bringing sheep fiom 
that part of the oountij, that the; ate still cheaper on the spot, snd the wool obtun- 
able at Z seers per rupee, or about 13 rupees pet maimd. That the fieece becomes 
finer on the sheep being better pastured there can be no doubt, from the improve- 
mest in the wool of the few which I myself purchased ; the wool, which Messrs 
Hackintoeh and Co. say is valued at 80 rupees, and that at 100 rupees per maund 
in Calcutta, being clipped from the same sheep within three months after they had 
been well fed. " I have, &c., 

(Signed) "C. S. Babbuib, Lieut. 

" Hawpa- Stud Depot, 20th July, 1831." 



" To Hesam Hacubtosh and Co., Calcutta. 

" Gkutlenion, — The wool of a breed of sheep, of an adjacent district, appearing 
to me to be finer than that of the lower provinces, I beg to transmit you a few packs ; 
and shall feel obliged b; your showing it to some person acquainted with the wool 
trad^ for the purpose of asceriiaining if it be fit for the mann&cture of blankets 
and the coarser sorts of broad cloth, and, if so, what would be the probable price 
per lb. in the market. 

" The longer fleece was shorn &om some sheep I bought from a drove pasdng 
through here about two months since, and the shorter I cut to-day from one of the 
ftune sbeep ; on ntither oeoaaion were the dieep washed, doc has the wool been 
cleaned since. '' I have, &c 

" C. S. Bakbbbii. 

" Hawper Stud Depot, ITth May, 1881." 

" Ueni C 8. Bixami^ Hawper. " Tth July, 1831. 

" Dear Sir, — Your letter of 17th Ha; readied us in due oourse, but, in obtaining 
infoROHtion respecting the samples of wool, which accompanied i^ we have neces. 
sarily delayed answering it. The blankets ueed here of native manufacture are 
prepared chiefly in the neighbourhood of Patna, and are of materials very inferior to 
youi samples ; the price of them vary from 12 amtag to one rupee per blanket, and 
they weigh on an average 1^ leer. Ve believe the manufacture of blankets does not 
thrive here, and if wool bo purohased in this market, it will be speculatively; pn>- 
baUy for foreign exportation. Tour samples are valued here, the larger quantity at 
60 rupees per maund (of 82^ lb.), thattied with cotton-yam at 100 rupees per maund. 
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The foUowini! ii (lie O[uiiion of a Leedi merdumt, well ocqu^ted with, the rolue of 
wool, to whom 70UT BUDpla have beta sabmitted. 

" The muple of wool Mat ie of ■ very low description, aad to the beat of mj 
judgment would not sell in England for mora thka Sd. m 61I per &>., and the small 
master, tied with thread, at Sd. to 9J. ftl Vu If the wooU can be liud in 25 to 30 
pet cent, bebw these prices, I should 1117 thej would sell readilj, bat I would not 
recommend a large shipment, as the manuJscturen hare a prajudica against wool 
which they cannot know. 

(Signed) " Uidkiktosh and Co. 

" Calcutta, rth July, 1881." 

There are other portions of Western India where flocks are noticed. 
In a ' Report on the Productions and Manufactures in 'the district of 
Hunumkoondah, in the dominion of H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad,* by 
A. M. Walker, Eaq., Bpeciallj commissioned,' and a valuable paper, 
published in Vol. X of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, we find these lines — 
" The villi^ cattle are small, and at this season of the year ten &om well 
flavoured ; but it is said that a stout breed of bullocks ia not to be met 
with in the neighbourhood. Flocks of sheep, black and white, are ereiy- 
where seen. Wool meets a ready market in the district, being bought 
up for the carpet weaving of Warungal. and the manufacture of kumUes. 
A small quantity is sent to Chundah, in the Nagpore territory ; its price 
at present is nine seeis a rupee. White wool is 25 per cent more valuable 
than black." 

TOORKISTAN. 

In 1838 a Report, was drawn up on the commercial resources of thia 
tenitoiy, by Dr Lord, stationed at Kuudooz, and afterwards published by 
orders <^ the Calcutta Government. After lamentii^ the Ico^ neglect of 
foreign trade with Central Asia, and proposing te add to our information 
on the subject, I>r Lord espressos himself thus : — 

" Bnt now that the enterprise of the British Glovemment is about to avail itself 
of the new commercial route, affoided by the pa:riA narigable Stream of (he Indiu, 
and to oBiabUsh on its banls a mart at which the merchandise of Boiope, Hiodoatau 
and the Punjab may be eichaoged for that of Caboul and Kandahar, of M eahid and 

■ Hyderabad is generally conudered the chief town of Sdnde, in consequenc* 
of its having been the residence of the AmeeTs, or ruling power. It is situated 
4 miles E. of the Indus, on an eminence and in an island, incloeed bj (he latter 
river and the Fulilee. A parcel of wool, imported into Bnglaad in Hay, 1837, 
which came Onder my obaerration, was iuToiced " Hydraabad," and I was informed 
by the importers that it waa the produce of the Uehran sheep {a Weetorly province 
of Beloochistan), and at that time sold foe 1G5 ropee« po' S88 lb., iriiereas (hat i^ 
the Cutch flacks at the time did not exceed 136. 
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Herat, of Orgnnje, Bokbara tmd Zucdooz, new proipeeta affen themselTM, and ve 
are struck with the project, at once magnificent and fesrable, of diaving from these 
T>st ngiana the raw produce vhich the; afiwd, in an exubenmt abundance, and 
snppljing ^em in retam with our maDufacturBd gooda, irith irtkich neither their 
iuduBtr; nor thur ekill enable them to eompete." 

Continuing to speak of ToorldstaD, tlie same Officer remarks tliat the 

country contains about 35,000 sheep, the number being easily ascertained, 
as tbey pay a yearly tax of one in fif^ ; that they are all of the broad- 
tculed species, and in general yield good mutton. He then proceeds to 
say that these sheep sell at Kundooz from 1 to 3 rupees each ; but seldom 
fetch the latter price, whereas exported to Caboul they produce a profit of 
about 3 rupees a head, oyer and above all expenses, and that the shep- 
herds willingly go to Caboul, as, in consequence of water and pasturage 
being abundant all the way there, sheep arrive in good condition; but they 
dread the road to Bokhara, owing to the sterile and sandy tract inter- 
vening between the river and that city. The wool is seldom shorn or 
plucked, as the owners prefer selling their eheep with the wool on, in 
which case the stdn is used to make poateens. This Officer affirms that, 
if required, a &ir quantity of both sheep and goats' wool might be obtained 
in this quarter. 



The following remarks are taken bom Sir Alexander Bnmes' ' Travels 
in Bokhara,' Lond., 1834 : — 

" In the uiim^ kingdom the iheep nod goats d^m the first notice, aince the one 
Twlds the celebrated skins and the other a des^xiption of shawl-wool, only inferior 
to that used in Cashmere. These flacks graze Mi fune and dc; grasa, and their flesh 
is sweet and well-flaToured. All the sheep are of the doomba kind, with large tails, 
some of which jield in season so macb as 15 Dt. of tallow. Tlie animal looks 
deformed from its die, and straddles along with evident UQearaness. The descrip. 
tiim of aheep which prodacea the jet-black curl? fleece, which is made into caps in 
Persia, and so mudk esteemed OTeiTwhere, is peculiai to Earakool, a small cainlon 
between Bokhan and the Oxus. The animal will thrire in no other plac«^ and has 
been transported to Fersia and other countries without success. When removed, it 
loses the peculiarity in its fleeoe and becomes like any other sheep. 

" Tbe people attribute this curl; fleece to the nature of the pasture, and assert - 
that the grass, called bogak, and by the FersiauB roaais, wMcb is a long kind of 
bent, changes the nature of the animaL If a Earakool sheep even strays to tbe 
banks of the Oras, where that plant grows, it ceases, it is said, to hate tbe curly 
wooL The akins of the male lamba are most highlj priied ; they are killed fiie or 
■ii days after birth ; uever later than a fortnight ; but the popular belief of their 
bang cut out of the womb ia erroneous. A very few are procured frem prsniature 
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birtbg in the eww, and tlie B^iiu of luch ue u fine aa relret, but not curled. Thete 
see c&Ued liirpiifi, and exported bi ConBtantinopIe, irWe they bear a very bigh price, 
B8 the rapplj is limited. The other kind U called diiiiiidar, or curled, and eiparted 
to Persia, Turkej and China. The; are of different fioeneea, according to the age at 
which the Itunbe were killed. Some are ezquiaitel}' curled, othera more coarse, 
Thoee which hare the emallert curls are meet i«<zed, and in Persia 10 or IS nklni 
will Bometimee be cut up to make a mngle c^, which is the cauN of their being so 
expenriTe. 

" In Bokhara a aingle akin nerer bean a higher pntx (Jian 3 or 4 ncca rupees. 
The annual exports of akius amount to about 200,000. The goata of Bokhara, which 
are to be found among the wandering Kerghiz, yield the wool to which I hare 
alluded ; but tbeae people were quite ignonot of iti value, till a late period, and 
yet maoofaeture it into ropes to bind their horses and cattle. For aome years past 
it has been exported to Caboul aud India. The Mufb prepared from it are good, 
but fiw larpaased by thoee of Cashmere, nianufaotured &om the wool of Thibet. The 
wool is of a grey colour, and produced next the skin of the animal, &om which it is 



CAfiHMERE. 

This is aji elevated tract of country N. of the Punjab, enclosed by 
lofly mountainB, and having in the middle an alluvial soil, watered bj the 
river Jailum, and in all other parts consisting of a very uneven surface, 
formed by ridges and goi^es, stretching irom the neighbouring ranges. 
On the N. this section is bounded by Little Thibet, on the E. by the 
mountainous tracts of Zanskar and Kishetewar, on the S. by Jamu, 
Chumba and Rajawur, and on the W. by the imexplored countiy held by 
the Dardus and the remnant of the once powerful race of the Guikker, Sx. 

All these re^ons, including Cashmere, were overrun by the Sikhs, so 
that the valley, above sketched, became embodied in the territories ruled 
by them. The Umits of Cashmere are generally estimated at 120 miles 
long, on a breadth of 70. The elevation of the Pir Panjal, the highest 
range bounding the Cashmere valley on the S.W., accordii^ to Hugel,* 
is not more than 15,000 feet, while on the Eastern side the heights do 
not exceed 13,000. The physical configuration of this singular valley to 
many travellers suggested the idea that it was once the crater of an 
immense volcano, and cert^nly it is, up to the present time, marited by 
the frequency of earthquakes. There is no satisfactory data t« determine 
whether the surrounding summits enter within the limits of perpetual 
congelation ; but travellers frequently mention the striking efiect which 



* Easdimer und das Beech der Siekb. Stutgard, I8J0. Translated into Bnglith 
by Uajor T. B. Jervia. Lend. 1815. 
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their soony appeamnce haa upon the landscape. The foUest information 
on (^ point is givm by Hugel, who states that the mountains Ibnu a 
regular oval of snowy summits, which inclose Cashmere. 

This is a truly alpine region, and the grandeur of the scenery results 
from the sublimity of huge inclosing mountains, capped with snow, and 
the beauty of the gorges, extending from the alluvial plain to the passes. 
Lakes and streama are rendered more striking by cataracts, while the 
luxmiiance and variety of the forest trees serve as a contrast to the rich 
and multiform vegetation of the lowlands. The mildness of the climate 
and fertility of the soil, m the lower regions, were particularly noticed by 
Vigne, who even quotes a passf^ from Milton's Paradise Lost, to enhance 
the charms of this attractive spot. 

In consequence of its great elevation in other parts the wint^ in Cash- 
mere is cdd. more severe indeed than on an average in any of the British 
Isles, notwithstanding its latitude is lower tbnn that of Sicily. Although 
the zoology of Cashmere is not rich, it still boasts of some interesting speci- 
mens : brown and black bears are numerous ; a large and fine variety of 
the stag also occurs in the more retired valleys, and in severe weather 
fa^ds of them descend into the cultivated lowlands and commit great 
havoc. The gazelle, ilex and wild goat, equally frequent the more remote 
recesses. The wild goat, althou^ not larger than the common tame one, 
has enormous horns, those of a specimen examined by Hugel being 
4 feet long, and so heavy that a pair formed a load for an able-bodied port«r. 
It also yields a remarkably fine wool or fur, which is wrou^t into highly- . 
piized cloths. 

Sheep are numerous, and their flesh, with that of goats, constitutes 
flie animal diet of the natives. Cold as the climate is, for several months 
in the year, the Cashmerians, strange to eay, make little use of their 
sheep's wool, turning their attention specially to the goat, as being more 
pH^table. The doomba breed of sheep is in iact among them almost 
extinct The breed which they possess is small, but good, and yields an 
abundance of milk, a properly by them valued, although these an ir^ftls 
seldom sell higher than iJs. per head. Grass is stored for vv-inter fodder 
by being twisted into thick ropes, when green, and then hung on the 
branches of trees to dry. The leaves and branches of some trees, when 
in their most succulent state, are also gathered and preserved for sheep 
and cattle. 

LADAKH, OK UIDDLE THIBET, AND FUBEK SHEEP. 

This is a high and rugged countiy, situated N. of the Punjab. On the 
N. it is bounded by Chinese Toorkistaji and Khotan ; on the E. by part of 
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the latter and the Chan-than and Bodokh districta of Great Thibet; on 
'the S. by Koonawur, Kvdu. Laboul, KiBht«wat, Chumba end Cashmere, 
and on the W. by Cashmere and Bultistau. There is in this territoiy a 
general, although irregular, slope from the S.E. ta S.W., more particularly 
iu that part contjguoua to the upper course of the Indus, the whole of 
which tract is included within the drainage system of that river, except 
that portioa calle4 Spiti, drained by the river of the same name and one 
of the tributaries of the Sutl^e. On the Eastern estremi^ is the dreaiy 
table-land through irtuoh the upper part of the Indus holds its course, and 
thence stretches into the unexplored regions of Chinese Tartaiy. These 
plains chieily consist of sand and gravel, upon which low hills occasionally 
may be observed, so bleak and barren that it would almost seem that 
neither homan nor anifna] lifp could he sustained in this inhospitable 
r^on. 

Nevertheless such, and even loftier sitoaldons (observes GOTard, As. 
Researches, Vol. XVIII}, "are the pasturing grounds of imiumerable flocks, 
where it is difficult for the eye to detect any nutritious vestige. In such 
tracts only do the ehawl-goats attain perfection. The deserts of Thibet 
are their natural soil, where they feed iq>on a prickly stubble, or heatl:^- 
like grass, scarcely viable to the eye. Yet myriads of these beautiful 
animals chequer the almost barren slopes of the mountains, to which they 
seem destined." The same estimable writer further remarks that the 
" v^etalion, consisting of a short spiky grass, or furze, and other thoma, 
a few inches high, is never green, havir^ at all seasons a brown and 
scorched appearance. This is the only food of the ind^enous sheep, 
remarkable for size, the quali^ of the flesh and wool, and for sb^ngth, 
activity and endurance, in consequence of which thej are the principal, 
and almost the only, beasts of burden in many parts of Thibet From 
the influence of food and climate, the goat, the yak, the deer, the dog, and 
even the horse, acquire under the ordinary hau- a wonderfidly fine and 
downy wool, which they lose when removed to more luxuriant pastures and 
climates of greater moisture and warmth. Men appear to be alone proof 
against this influence, being denied all beard, while their black bushy 
heads seem to be insensible to thermal changes." 

This extraordinary region contains an indigenous breed <^ sheep, the 
real companion of man, of so extraordinary a kind, that while upon this 
topic it should not he overlooked. The habits and peculiarities of this 
singular animal were vividly portrayed by Wm. Mooreroft, Esq., in a 
letter addressed to John Fleming, Esq., dated Le, the capital of Ladakh, 
April 35, 1833, and by him communicated to the Asiatic Socie^, and by 
them published in Vol. I of their Transactions. The name of this 
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writer stands so high, on Indian A^^rs, dut I have been tempted to repro- 
duce it in this place.* 

"A breed of sheep of Ladakh, when of fiiU growth, hw BCOTcely acquired the 
nze of a Bouthdown luab of G or 6 monthe old, yet in the finenew and wu^t of 
ita fleece, and in the flaTour of its mutton, added to its peouliaritiea of feeding and 
coDStitutiaQ, jields not in merit to buy raee hitherto diaooTered. Perhiqte the dog of 
the British cottager is not eo completelj domidliated M it the Porek eheep of tbk 
oountt;. In the night it finds shelter either in t, walled jard or nndet the roof of ita 
matter, and irequentlj in the daj picks up its food on a sur&oe where the vje of the 
cureoiy inquinr can aeamelj diacorer a speck of v^etation, though closer inTestigb- 
tionihowg stauted tufts of wormwood, higaop.bugloe^ andbere and there afewbladte 
of dwaiftd gcnss. But the indefatigahle indusUj of this aoiniftl detects, and appro- 
priates, nibstuicea bo minute and uninTiting as would be unseen, or be neglected, bj 
ordinaiy sheep or those of larger breeds, even in this countrj. Almost all Qie land 
touud this capital is under tilUge fot wheat, barlej, and lucerne ; but the hurest 
will Dot liaTe been two months off the ground, when a single blade of T^jetable 
substance cannot be diecoTered — not a stem of stubble, nor a crown of Inaeme. The 
stubble is bitten off bj the common cow, the tio (a hybrid between the yak and the cow) 
M well as by the shawl goats ; while the ass not onlj deTonis the stock of the luceme, 
but, bj pawing, ]a,j» bare the tap root, of the upper part of which he general!; gets 
about three or foar inches. 

" The Porek sheep, if permitted, thmstB its head into the cooking pot, picks up 
crumbs, is eager to drink the remains of a cup of salted and battered tea, or broth, 
and examines the hand of its muter for fnOro (barley Sour), or for a clean-picked bone, 
which it diBdaJEB not to nibble. A leaf of lettuce, a peeling of a turnip, the skin of an 
apricot, give a luxury. The coarse black tea of China forma the basis of the nourish- 
ment of the natives of this mlsgevened countiy, and its use is conducted with the 
Utmost frugality. Bubbed to a powder and tied in a cloth, it undergoes the 
ceremony of frequent boilings, and when it has giTen out the whole of its colouring 
matter (a process rather tedious, from the Chinese steeping the full-grown leaTes in 
a vat with an iniiision of iath), the residuum foUs to the share of the sheep. I hare 
been minutely tedious upon thar acquired habits of feeding, as introdnetory to the 
conclusion that there eiists not a cottager in Britun, recdving no parochial relief, 
who might not keep three of these sheep with more ease than he now supporiM a cut 
dog ; nor a little former who might not maintain a flock of fifteen or twenty, without 
appropriating half an acre, exclusively to theit use. They would derive support 
from that produce which now only runs to waste, or goes to the diaig-hill in a raw, 
unprofitable state ; whereas, by giiiiig sustenaiuM to the sheep, it would be auimalised, 
and impcoved as manure. 

"This point is so well understood here, that sheep are bought in some parts of 
Ladakh from graung countries, in which there is no tillage, merely for theii dung. 



■ Hr UoorcToft is author of 'A Journey to Lake Haoasarovara, in Un-dcs, a 
Province of Little Thibrt,' pub. in As. Res., Vol. XII ; and also of ' Travels in the 
Him^yan Provinces of Hindoston and the Punjab, in Ladakh and Cadimere, in 
Peshawur, Cabool, Eondui and Bokhara;' 2 vols. Lend. 183G. 
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te., during winter. They are placed in imall jardB, of which the floor iB beBpMad 
with » coating of loil, such u it is, and are fed with lucerne hay, given with regard 
to quantity, that in two or thrae houn not a item nor a leaf temaini ; and thii U 
repeated in mch a way as to prerent the Doalleet pomibie wute. 8a loon as the 
■tratam U lufficieatly saturated with urine and duog, it is carried off and a. fi««h 
coating giren. 

" To return to the Purak iheep — it giiea two lambe within the twelve months, and 
ii twice ihorQ within that period. Ths clip may iSbrd safely, tay, three poundi in 
the annual aggregate, and the firat yield is fine enough for tolerably good shawli. 
The Biitiah flock-master would be delighted with the fineness of the bone of the sheep 
of these countries, with the ipread of the carcase, the hanlineas of thur constitution, 
and their aptness to fatten ; but he would object to the rounded nose, and to the 
stricken hain, which debase the fleeces of some of the numerous varieties of breed in 
these regions. Too hare Men the flat-t^ed sheep of Perna and of Arabia, and bo 
hare I, with appendages respectable enough ; but i«adence causes me to suppress the 
iize and weight of Uie tuls of some of the Sat^tailed sheep of the Calmucks and Eosaks. 
Such of their fleeces, as have come under my inspection, are little fit for any other than 
commOD cloths, and for these ue scarcely desirable ; but the elastic wiriness, and 
the glittering lustre of the fibre, retuned even when dyed, render them paHdcutarljr 
valuable fer carpets. Tar-Eund is under the great e st disadvantage for dyrang drugs ; 
but, being well placed for the principal material, mann&ctuies carpeting of great 
beauty flir the China market. You will recollect the name of a peculiar kind of 
shawl, called Aail, or Asli Tirs, of a brownish colour, and must hare seen cloth and 
blankets, in which deer-like luurs are worked up with a remarkably fine wool, in 
Cashmere. Bince the reign of Hahmud Shah, scarcely a aingle shawl has been made 
entirely of this kind of wool, for sale, and very few even to order, on account of th« 
expense ; and those, so named, have been got up of shawl-wool dyed, and mixed 
with a small portion of the real Tirs." 

At the close <ff 1846, the Agricultural Socie^ of India received two 
samplea of Thibetan wool, a report upon which was published at Calcutta 
m their Journal, elatiiig that the wool of the Halitk sheep is loi^-stapled 
aod suitable for combing, and that of the Peluk, although of shorter staple, 
would ueverthheless answer the same purpose. The Haliik is the black- 
faced, or polycerate, that is, having several horns, so well known as a 
beast of bui'den in tbe Western porta of India, Socka of which, laden with 
Bait, are often seen on the road coming from Thibet Theae sheep ars 
80 employed thrw^hout the extent of the Himalaya, The animal is tall, 
well-formed, and stands about %\ feet high. The Peluk is con^derabfy 
less, not exceeding 2 feet. Both have email deer-like eara and tails, 
suborbital and interdigital pores, a moderately arched chafiron, and horns 
of moderate thickness, turned spirally to the sides and backwards. The 
Haluk males have sometimes five horns, but the females commonly are 



The Himalaya mountains are known to contain extensive ranges 
pecuharly well calculated for the pasturage of sheep. The foUowing 
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Opinion (m the subject is extracted &om tuuong ' The Tronsactiona of the 
Agricultural Society of India,' Vol. IV. 

" 1 haTe no doubt but »■ settlemcnl of sheep mi^t be fonned in tlie Hlmalkja 
hilla, on the Southeni dope of the pusea leading into Eanower. 

" The iwDg, wMch are supposed to militate agunst sheep, are not of similar 
violenM or oostinuatioa aa thoae in the plum of Hindoatan ; and as for putore, I 
think, &om what 1 bkie wen and read, that multitudei might find ample and 
appropriate food. 

" In the winter, when the snows are thick, the sheep could descend into the 
TaUe;s, where shelter and drj food would be prepand. I am not awaie that atiy 
particular disease or obstacle to an increase is likelj to exist ; of lavenous animals 
there ue few oi none, but bears. Eaglea, howerer, would prove dsngerooB without 
sufficient protection to the ;aong lambs. The hill sheep is a strong robust animal, 
and such as natur« made him ; nothing has been done, I imagine, to improre the 
fleecy which is a strong and substantial substance, and of which, I belieTO, the 
coating of the mountaineer is made. 

" I should be glad if the Qoveniment would be llkelj to afford assistance to an 
iodiTidual, who entertsjned the project of introdudng a better sort of sheep in the 
hills, promimng mcb beneSt to the oountry. You are aware thB,t, though the British 
authorit; i* paramount in the hills, it has not actually territorial possessioa of the 
loc^ties where I should nippoee the preier&ble position is for sheep. Xj idea is, 
that the Southeni face of the Himalaja, from the Sutleje, such ss the Jorsmto Grmuu 
and other passes, at an elevation of from ] 1,000 to 13, 000 feet, woulJbe the spots best 
adi^ted ; and, if I remember right, there is no timber save birch and juniper in the 
narrow TaUejrs where water runs, but the face of the aountr? geoerall; is undulating 
knoll^ oorered with strawborj plants to the knees. There is, of coune, other pas- 
turage underneath ; in parts the grass is of a short herbaceous kind, resembliiig that 
upon our downs in England." 

WOOL FROU THE FEBSIAN GULF. 

It has been seen that part of the wool, shipped at Bombay, is receiired 
from the Persian Gulf, and it is very generally believed that when trade 
is better organised, and the Arabs more immediately interested in the 
produce of their soil, some good parcels of both sheep and goat's wool will 
be received ftom that country. Sir John Chardin eariy drew public 
attention to the sheep and goats of Persia, which he did in these words : — 
" Of sheep and goats there are great plenty in Persia ; the natives seldom 
eat anything else. Their sheep aj'e large, and remaikable for their fat 
tails, which weigh 8 or 10 tb., and some, it is said, are above 20 ft. wei^t 
They are remarkable also in some parts of Pereia for havii^ more horns 
than oure. Some have six or seven standing strmght out of their fore- 
head, BO that when the rams engage, there is a great deal of blood spilled 
in battle. The Peraian goats are not only valuable for their flesh, but 
ftlso for the fine wool which they yield, of which great quantities are 
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annually exported, more eepecielly from CaramEtnia. The goats are 
numerously retained in entire flocks." 

The low coast of the Persian Gulf is in (be possession of Arabs, who 
are subjects of the Imaum of Muscat Laz, one of theii maritime towns, 
carries on a considerable trade with Muscat, Gambroom and Shizaz, as 
well as with Sonmeanee and Maudavie. In the Transactions of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the ofBcial year 184041, is a report 
on the wool produced in the Persian Gulf, written and transmitted by 
Lieutenant Creed, Commissariat Agent there in 1838 and 9. The 
substance I will endeavour to extract in as brief a manner as I can. 

This officer opens his subject by marking the prices of Ihe wool 
unpacked at the time be wrote. The average cost of that obtained from 
aheep of the beet Arab breed, with four inches length <tf staple, he stated 
was, as near as possible, equivalent to one Bombay rupee per Tahiriz 
maund of T^ tb. ; sometimes, thou^ rarely, rather higher. In the Becond 
sort there is a proportionate reduction. He then proceeds to remark that 
the breeds of sheep, from which both descriptions of wool are obtained, 
are pastiu^ on both sides of the Northern part of the Gulf; but chiefly 
on the Persian Coast, and by collecting it from Bunder Maohoor, Hindian, 
some parts of the Eoshilla and Bushire territories, as many as 60,000 or 
even 70,000 lb, per annum might ea8% be procured. 

The Arabs have two ways of taking off the wool, one by shearing and 
the other by pulling it from the skin after the animal has been slaughtered. 
The first method is of couise the best ; but washing before shearing is not 
practised. The best time in the year for buying wool is in April ; both 
at Gambroon and towards the S. there is another sort of wool obt^nable, 
and equally produced from sheep of the Persian breed. It is generally 
of a white colour, yet not so loi^ in the staple as that known by the name 
of " Arab wool." Neither is it ao bng in the stifle as the Perman, and 
consequently does not command so high a price. 

OENERAI, KEKABSS. 

The varied details into which I have entered render it apparent that, 
for ages before EuiopeanB had any intercourse with India, the ovine race 
was exlenaively spread over that wide countiy, as well as that aheep, in 
their now wild state and under an altered form, are found on various 
points. It is equally evident that, notwithstanding our received notions 
of the tropical climate of India, many portions of that anomalous r^on 
are well suited for the growth of wool ; and that there sheep live in a 
congenial hemisphere, and find nutritious paetutage. It is, beddee, fully 
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ascertained that great attention is paid to the cultivation of sheep ; one of 
the most certain dgns of the advances made by a secluded people, I 
f^uld almost say, in civilieation and commercial prosperity. An effort 
of this kind bespeaks well of a population, restricted as regards external 
intercourse and peculiarly situated in reference to soil — a population 
making every effort to remedy a physical want, by endeavouring, agreeably 
to a systematic plan of obvious economy, to double the best outlay of 
capital which the nature of their country invites. 

The capabilities of India to grow sheep's wod have not only been 
established by the several proofs adduced, but also by Dr Royle's opinion, 
before inserted, backed as it is by that of many other eminent travellers, 
and what is still more important is the &ct that among the mountaineers 
there is a peculiar tact — an habitual custom, derived from ancestral 
example and tradition, to tend sheep. Generation after generation these 
flocks have descended from father to son, accompanied by uucb precepts 
regarding their management as the experience of ages furnished ; and 
when the store of inlbrmation on this subject left ua by the ancients 
is duly considered, it will be thought that almost as much was known two 
thousand years ago regarding sheep as at the present time, although 
perhaps the same elements did not then exist for the improvement of 

It is equally well proved that the flocks in India are tended by 
pastoral tribes, who, if they do not possess all the refinements of the 
Arcadian shepherds, nevertheless in their manners, occupations, and even 
in their amusements and (»nvivial festivities, approach nearer to the 
mountain races of Egypt, Paleatine and Greece, as described by sacred 
writers and the poets, than any other primitive iaraily of men on the face 
of the earth. It ia at the same time veiy clearly made out that, for ages, 
the shepherds of India have employed the fleeces of their flocks in making 
clothing, tents and domestic articles for themselves, appropriating the 
surplus to the wants of their agricultural neighbours dwelliug on the 
lowlands. 

The rrativee thus possess all the elements to grow sheep's wool, almost 
to any extent that might be desired ; and the hntited intercourse, which 
we have already bad with them, convinces us of the fact that Central 
Africa is rich in this staple commodity ; and that, as its value becomes 
known to those who heretofore have cultivated it with scarcely any other 
view than supplying their own wants, surplus portions will be set aside 
for exportalion. I cannot, therefore, help thinking that it was among the 
natives that we should have endeavoured to promote improvements in 
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sheep's wool, rather than ferm eetabliahraeDts of our own, when oui 
attention is besides called to ao man; other important pureuits. 

In eo pc^ulous and vaiied a rf^ion as India, where the habits of the 
n^ves incline them to aheep-fanning, almost in preference to agriculture, 
it ma; be prestmied that, when they find white wool obtains a higher 
price than that at which they have been accustomed to sell to coUectora, they 
will give it the preference. Not that, in oideavouring to induce the 
mountaineers of India to grow and prepare wool for our maricet, we should 
advise them to give up those flocks to which the; have been accustomed, 
and the produce of which suits their wants. Among a secluded and 
primitive people, revolutions in taste and habits are not easily effected ; 
hut, when they are told by the Hindoo or Marwarree factor, who, trusting 
them, advances money upon their proepective chp, that he can afibid to 
give Ijiem double the price for white wool, washed and sorted before it is 
packed, most assuredly they will not turn a deaf ear to his tempting <^er, 
more particularly ea the mesne of complyii^ with the itguncticsi are 
within their own reach, and a httle extra care and trouble only required. 

As matter of histoiy, connected with my subject, I have taithfully 
recorded the efforts made b^ the constituted authuritieB and British 
individuals in India, to improve the country breed of sheep. At some 
length I have detailed the particulars relating to the experimental she^ 
fium, established by the Government at Ahmednuggnr, in the Deccan, as 
well as that of Amrut Mahub, in the Mysore. 1 considered it my du^ 
to do ao ; but, independent of the expense, at this distance it was veiy 
obvious that the results &om the first were scarcely ai^thing else than 
precarious. In his inspections of the Ahmedui^gur stock. Sir George 
Arthur, who avowedly must be considered aa an experienced person, 
repeatedly stated that the object in view, on the part of the Govenunent, 
was not profit, hut merely to introduce a new breed of sheep for the 
general benefit of the country, a point upon which there can be no donbt; 
nevertheless, throughout, as &r as can be deduced from the repoit aQnded 
to. Sir George seems to have inclined to the opinion that the natives 
should be made the principal instruments of any improvements, in xtSer- 
ence to the breed of sheep, which might be si^ested. 

The sequel has proved that this view was correct. I now learn, from 
high authority, and recent inteUigeuce from Bombay, " that the Govern- 
ment have given up the attempt to produce merino, or fine wool, in the 
Deccan ; and that no further endeavours are likely to emanate from the 
local authorities to improve the country wool within the Bombay Pre^- 
dency, unless the Court of Directors should give specific orders to that 
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effect" My infoimadon iiirtlier assures me that, " since its establish- 
ment, tlie Ahmednt^ur iaim has had three saperintendents, of whom 
the Sist did not iindeistand his business, the second withdrew rather 
abrapliy, and as to the thitd, he does not appear to have been successful." 
Whether the locality was badlj chosen, miaman^ement ensued, or 
through incidental causes derangements took place in the flocks, it is now 
too late to inquire ; certain it is, that lately an epimedio prevailed among 
the sheep of the Alunednuggur &nn, which carried off numbers of them, 
when the GoTenuneut, aensible of the difficultiea attending establishments 
of this kind, and finding the expense heavy, determined to sell off the 
remainder of the stock and do away with the ferm," I am further 
assured that Colonel Jervis, who is repre3ent«d as beii^ a most patriotic 
and in some respects sanguine experimentalist, is now the only peiBin, 
within the Bombay Presidency, who has about 1,000 or 1,200 sheep with 
merino blood in them, and he seems to persist in his erperiment 

As regards the trial in the Mysore, it is said that the merinos there 
thrive better than in the Deccan, owing, as it is supposed, to the countiy 
being higher. It had also been noticed that the merino rams sent from 
the C^ie or Australia, in the Mysore answer better than those obtained 
from England. At aU events, whatever may have been the efforts made 
upon the Oovernment experimental farms to improve the country wool, the 
results have not in any way been conunensunite to the expenses incurred ; 
nor have we had many substantial proois of success in England. The 
Bortii^ department is among the items charged; and, in the Amrut 
Mahub report, it will have been seen that the wool from the farm is not 
shipped, but purchased by the Commissariat Department on the spot, 
where it is mauu&ctured into ffannel and fine blankets for the soldiety. 

I need not pursue this part of my aulgect any further. From the con- 
versation which I have had with intelligent individuals, who have visited our 
Indian territories, and after deliberately considering the peculiar nature of 
the country, I have arrived at the conclusion that, independent of pre- 
judices on the part of the natives, and the absence of proper superin- 
tendents, even the upland countiy is not alt/^ether calculated for the 
growth of merino wool. There are, it is true, many suitable tracts of land 
in the regions above enumerated, where good quahties might be grown ; 
but they are too remote, and too httle under our control, for an impKivii^ 
flock to have the benefit of such assistance as a European superin- 
tendent could afford, even if the expense could be bome, and which must 
be deemed essential to the introduction and keeping up of a new breed. In 
those districts, where we hold possession, the heavy rains, which fall at 
one season of the year, often followed by droughts and consequently with 
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Bcanty herbt^ during aiunmer, are also urious itnpecliiu^tB. To these 
difficulties may be added tlie necessity of shearing twice a year, owing to 
the heat on the lowlaode, an opetation which materially impure the length 

c£ staple. 

These, and other reasons which might be adduced, point ont the 
inutihty of endeavouring in India to compete with the growers of fine wool 
in Australia or South Africa, even if the expense could be diminished. 
Nevertheless, the means eiist there of annually collecting among the 
higfalandsaclassof wool, the cultivaiion of which would amplyremunerate the 
native grower, and at the same time Aimish to the English manufacturer a 
raw material, mixed with others, which would be suited for light and che^ 
articles, such as Eastern nations wear. It would thus be with wool as it 
is with cotton, grown in India, which, after beii^ imported into this 
country, is sent back manufactured at a more moderate rate, and more 
inviting in appearance, than if spun and wove upon the spot The wool 
of India has been found useful for a variety of purposes, and possessing, 
as it does, certain fevomuble properties, it is much liked by the 
manu&cturer. Even in its rough state, as it leachea us, it is soft and 
white ; peculiaritiea which, I am inclined to think, are attributable to the 
fleece being shorn twice a year, siter it has been bleached by heavy rains, 
succeeded by tropical heat. 

If, therefore, the native flock-owners m India could only be prevailed 
upon to cultivate white-fleeced sheep, in preference to others, even those 
which, for local purposes, suit their taste and habits, and without inter- 
fering with the breeds which they already poasess, they might greatly 
increase the produce of their hereditary lands. By improving their sheep's 
wool, such as it is, they wonid be brought into more immediate contact 
with the European consumer, and in return experience advantages which 
to them are at present lost. Many valuable su^estions upon this point 
might be oilered to them by Govemmrait agents, accredited among them, 
as well as by the factois, abounding in India, and well versed in all kinds of 
lucrative traffic with the natives. For example, th^ should be made 
sensible that the sprii^ chp is the best, and consequentiy ought not to be 
mixed with the autumn one. They should be taught that fleeces, inter- 
spersed with black, coloured or stricken hairs, for our market are 
objectionable ; and that sheep, bearing any such, should be removed from 
the breeding stock. Sorting and classification is what they do not under- 
stand. Short treatises on the general sul^ect, and in the vernacular 
language, should, therefore, be placed in their hands ; and it would even 
. be well to resort to the encouragement of premiums and medals. We 
have already seen that, when the Prussians conmienced improvements in 
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their flocks, the best method of weahing sheep and sorting wool was read 
&oin the pulpit on a Sunday ; and nothing can be more admirable than 
the maimer in which the Dutch Coloniets, in South Africa, circulate their 
agricultural and sheep-ferming tracts among their inexperienced country- 
men and thoae who have anything like a smattering of their language. 
When the moantaineera of India have learned to know the value and 
extent ol our purchasee, thus acquiring a direct interest in the results of 
their own attention and labour, we may rely upon being supphed by them 
with such kinds of aheep's wool as we require. 

£asy and practical lessons, in this sense, adapted to existing circum- 
stances and impressively tau^t, would have more effect upon the natives 
than elaborate suggestions on the improvementof breeds. But, above aU, 
if the highlanders of India are to supply us with sheep's wool, the means 
of conveying it to the shipping port must be provided, owing to the great 
distances in the interior at which produce is collected. In a Report, 
emanatiog tkim a Committee, lately appointed at Bombay, to inquire into 
the causes of the decline in the Gotten Trade, it was clearly established 
that the cost of bringing that article to market, and not the expenses of 
production, led to a diminution in the quantity. As an instance, it was 
alleged timt, in the Dharwar district, the prime ccwt of cotton is 50 rupees 
per candy of 388 lb., while the carri^e to the coast, a distance of 110 
miles, is 13 rupees, besides deterioration in the article, arising from 
exposure to the weather, dust on the road, and sweatii^ of the HnimnlH 
carrying it 

It was, at the same time, admitted that the cost of bringing cotton 
by sea from the minor receiving ports upon the coast to Bombay did not 
operate as an impediment, for the ordinary rates of tonnage by the native 
craft were already so low as to preclude the possibility of any reduction. 
The land carriage is, therefore, the great difficulty, and in some instances 
its pressure is enormous. 

Cotton is produced at a very cheap rate on the fertile plains of Central 
India, and, in spite of the distance and consequent chaiges, finds its way 
to Bombay. At Khamt^aum, for example, the first cost is three-half- 
pence per ft., and the conveyance to the coast one penny. As a partial 
remedy, improvements in the roads, and the construction of tanks at the 
halting-places, have been recommended ; hut the Committee conclude 
their Report by avowing that, " As perfect independence of the difficulties, 
which the vicissitudes of the seasons interpose, is the great olgect to be 
attained, so the introduction of a system of railway commnnicatiou is the 
only feasible means of insuring permanent immunity to the inland 
cotton trade." It was further satisfactorily shown that, when this great 
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object ie achieved, the expense of inland carriage will be reduced one- 
half, and the distances petformed in as many days, as it now firequentlj 
takes months. The introduction of railways, it may therefore be confi- 
dently expected, will also bring a much lai^er supply of sheep's wool to 
the Bombay market. 

When it is remembered that in India Great Britain sways her sceptre 
over many millions of a most usefiil populadou, and besides has access to 
millions more in the r^ons of Asia, producii^ cotton and wool, as well 
as almost eveiy other article of tropical climes, one is struck with astonish- 
ment on finding the inliuid trade so small as it is ; a. fact which can only 
be attributed to the want of communication. Public attention is now, 
however, turned to this object, and it is to be hoped that, in the course of 
a few years, this deficiency will in a great measure be remedied. In the 
mean while, it should be our aim to take irom our Indian population as 
much of their produce as ne possibly can, thus holding out to them an 
incentive to industry. Let us be customers to them and they will become 
the same to us. 

The Indus, with its numerous tributaries, is evidently destined to 
become an important channel of communication with Upper India ; at 
the same time that the difficulties and delays in ascending its stream 
cannot be disguised ; but it is confidently expected that, ere long, they 
will be overcome by the application of steam.'f In contemplating the 
advantages to be derived irom openii^ the navigation of this great high- 
way, it has been very justly remarked that " reference should be had, not' 
so much to the petty demand from Scinde, as to that of the countries 
situated on the upper part of the river, through which Afghanistan, Kho- 
rassan and Central Asia are lai^ely supplied." That in these secluded 
regions a lai^e scope for commercial euterprise will be opened, from the 
moment great distances shall have been obviated by the increased facilities 
of conveyance, no one can doubt. 

Almost the only tradeis in the territorial divisions, extending beyond 
the Indus and Sutltge, are the Banyans, of the Joudipore and Shekawatee 
countries, usually called the Marwarreet, a thrifty and intelligent race. 



* The known existence of coal on wreial pointa of India a a cheering drcnm- 
etanoe. Id VoL IX of the Journal of the Amatic Societj of Bengal, is » ' Beport 
of the Coal Committee,' coatuning a gununary of what had been dona np to the 
4th of April, 1840, in (lii» inteieatiug punuit. The report shows the preseDM of 
coal in the TenaBeerim Frovinoes, in Arracan, Cuttack, Adji, Bajmahal, Scan lUver, 
Falsmow, Assam and Nerbudda, Sir Alexander Burnes, during hil miuion t« 
Caboul, in 183B, aecertajned the eiist^nce of coal on five othei points. 
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provided with capitals. These people may indeed be stud to be the prin- 
cipal general merchants in Upper India, and there is scarcely a trading 
town, from Cashmere to Bombay, in which they have not formed esta- 
blishments. Nearly the whole of the inland ti»de in Enropean goods, 
consequently, is in their hands. The wants of the countries, with which 
they hold commercial intercourse, are considerable. The several territories 
Uretohing beyond tlie Indus and Sutlcge have no manufactures of their 
own, except the domestic ones for coatse woollens and blankets, chiefly 
used by the peasants. They, therefore, require cottons, broad-cloths and 
silks. They produce no indigo, tea or spices, and consequently, for these 
articles, as well as metals, depend upon an estema] supply. They are 
even inadequately provided with sugar. With the exception of a few 
shawls, and a small quanti^ of gum and sal-anunoniac, no returns are 
found available for the merchandise carried up to them. 

The establishment of great periodical fairs, at suitablepointson the banks 
of the Indus, hasalso been recommended as an eligible means of improving 
the capabUities of that valuable river; and.whenthe necessaiy arrangements 
are made, insuring doe protection and the ^cilities of conveyance to 
traders, a much larger supply of inland produce will come to Bombay, and 
among other articles wool must bear a lai^ge proportion, as it will be to the 
interest of the growers to send it to market, and of the Marwarrees to 
collect IL* 

Every trade is limited by the means of realising such returns as can 



* Ad intetveting p»f«r on thu subject, filled with rtatUlical detaila, from the 
pea of Colonel Wade, will be foimd in the ' Beport of the Bombaj Chamber of Com- 
merce for the 4th quarter of 183940.' In a Report on the Navigation of tiie Indoj, 
writtfln bj Sir Alexander Bumes, and pablished by orden of the Qovemment at 
Calcutta, are the Bubjoined remarka : — " In fliamming the rtatement of goodi. Con- 
tuned in Scinde, a cuiioDB remark EUjigeeti itwlf, viz., that out eailj commradal 
oomieiiontFith the oountries, ritoated on the Indna, vaa loaght in order to find vait 
for Bhtieb voelleiu, vhile the eiisting trade ia almoat confined to cottonB ; and thii 
is the more ungular, as there ia good reaaon to believe that, in return for theae 
eottoni, we shall shortly receive rav wool from the countries both E. and W, of the 
Indos. British trooUeni «eem too expenaiie forthis market, and the colours sent are 
otien badly chosen. Black, blue and white are aaleable ; and red, green, jellow and 
Kght blue, if inviuced, from 8 to lO Eora rupees per yard, maj find a. purchaaer. 
There are no woollen manu&etacee in Seinde, or nearer it thui Thurr and Jasaal- 
raeer, when wool of a very auperiOT denaiption is procurable and made into fine 
doths, called ' heee.' The natives of Sdnde nge much clothing, on aooount of the 
damp and onld climate; They supply the place of woollens by quilt«d chintie« and 
'kait,' a ooarse woven fabric of cotton, which is even exported at a gcwd profit to 
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ba acAA in the couatrias where the first shipments originated. The imports 
of British manu&ctursa into India have heretofore been restricted by the 
absence of commoditiea, which could be received in exchange, because 
the oattTes could not consume articles, which it was out of their power to 
purchase, imleas |«oduce was received in payment, and that produce, only 
to a verr small extent, has yet been brought down to the sea-coasL 

To increase the demand lor oar manofactures abroad, we must, there- 
fore, endeavour to bring away as much produce as we poesibly can fifom 
the countries where they are intended to be consumed ; and idiere tliis 
principle is extensively applied to those inhabitants, located on or near tihe 
Indus, the consequences cannot foil to be fovourable. The countries on 
the left bank yield all the commodities peouhar to hot climates, while 
diose on the right fomiah othere which almost exclusively belong to a cdd 



Kecent accounts, received from India, give us to imderstand that, 
after om: various conquests and the establishment of tranquillity throu^out 
the country in as safe and permanent a manner as circumstances allow, the 
general Government is applpng itself to the redaction of the army and 
the augmentatian of the revenue. With the latter view it has been deter- 
mined to develop the productive resources of the country, which must be 
done by general as well as individual efibrts ; but the Government has 
done well by commencing with the facilities of transit, or rather with the 
mcreased modes of ccaiveyance for produce and goods, the great bass of 
commercial intercourse, and plans of irrigation. + According to the 
Tariffs, &c. (British India) submitted to Parliament in 1846, among the 
Acta of the general Government (1836) &« abolishing Inland Tnmeit 
Duties, and revising those of Imports and Exports, is one for establishii^ 
Warehousing Ports ; another for permitting Foreign States in Asia and 
Africa to trade with India on terms of reciprocity ; a third for the valuation 
of Exported Goods, as well as r^ulations for Coasting Vessels ; another 
for placing vessels belonging to Ports of Arabia, the Per»an Gulf. Red 
Sea and the Kii^ of Ava, on the footing d British vessels as r^ards 



■ Thig IndioQ GoUeciaT of produce haa no toftde of wbich he can ftTiil hinuelf in 
order to bring hU puiduues to market ; bal, if be chmoes to find any, there ate no 
bridge* along them, and canning, cs he doea, hia packa^a on bullacke, the dullest of 
all beaats of burden, he is thus obliged to unload at everj stream he may have to 
pasa. Hii letunu are (has on the toads at a heai; expense for months, and when be 
reacbei the coast, the wool and cotton ore filled inth dual, oc dienched with mi, 
Tet, ailet these difficulties are ovecisem^ hia morohandise must be boated to leaeh ■ 
suitable mncket. 
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Caloutta ; and by the Goremment of St George, declaring the province 
of Mysore entided to be treated aa a Britiah poseeedoa ; besides a number 
of other Acts, local in tlieir operation, but all tending to the expansion 
of trade. 

Besides encouraging die navigation of large rivers, the generd 
Government has just ordered the completion of the Ganges Canal, on 
which heretofore only 20,000i. annually were expended. Henceforth for 
four years 250,0002. will be laid out upon these works, and through the 
accomplishment of this beneficial undertaking it is expected that 8 miUions 
of acres will be rendered productive. Another canal, running parallel to 
the Indus, is also to beopened in the valleyB of the Sutleje; a work which, 
it is affirmed, can be performed with signal advantage and at a vei; 



Many acres of good but neglected land will be thus fertilised, and 
besides preventing the periodical visitations of scarcity, these works tend 
to increase the exchange of territorial productions ; a theme upon which 
the contemplative mind dwells with more pleasure than the acquisilion d 
territory, obtained by bristlii^ spears and the din of aims. The poUcy 
now pursued in India is commercial, accompanied by a sincere desire to 
call forth the productive resources of the coimtiy, and in so doing, with 
(he elements which exist, no article is more susceptible of extension and 
improvement than wool. If only part of the prqected plans of railroads 
is carried into effect, as there is every likelihood that it will, an addititsial 
impetus will be given to all the branches of trade. 
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INTBODUOTIOS. 



About the ^ear 1811 my attention was directed to an animal, adver- 
tised for eidiibition in PiccadiUy by Mr Cross, 1at« of Exet«r Chai^ 
and t^e Surrey Zoological Gardens, which in the handbills was called a 
Guanaco from Peru, and as such the public were invited to inspect it 
Attracted by the novelty, among othera, I visited the stranger, and found it 
a most beautiful and interesting specimen of the indigenous sheep found 
only on the Andes mountains ; but, on noticing its remarkable docility 
and the fiowir^ fieece by which it was covered, I was perplexed bow the 
name of tLe wild species had been applied to it. Instead of a Guanaco 
Mr Cross' pet turned out to be an Alpaca, as was fiilly confirmed by a 
gentleman acquainted with this race of animals in their native land, and 
one of the most perfect of its kind, both in figure and in form, that was 
ever seen upon our shores. This incident, and the interest which I took in 
seeing, for the first time, a wool-bearing animal possesaii^ so many valn- 
aUe properties, induced me to turn my attention to the wools of Peru, 
and the progress made in their importation I have ever since watched. 

INDiaUNOrS PERUVIAS SHEEP, UORB ESPECIALLY THE ALPACA. 

Before I enter upon this divisbn of my sul^ect, I ought to premise 

that we are now in the habit of receiving from Peru, as commercial 
articles, two distinct wools, each peculiar in its kind, and both nsing in 
importance. The one ie the produce of native ilocks, which the 
Peravians possessed before the Spaniards discovered and conquered them, 
and the other obtained from the of&pring of Spanish sheep, introduced 
into the country and there propagated. As regards priority, and I mi^t 
even add importance, my attention ought, therefore, to be directed to ttie 
first, and afterwards 1 will proceed to elucidate, as far as my researches 
enable me, the origin and pn^ress of Peruvian wool derived from a 
foreign stock. 
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As both in the first and second edition of my ' Treatise on Sheep,' 
I dwelt at some length upon this topic, and strenuously recommended the 
adoption of the alpaca in our grazing Colonies, I take occasion to repeat 
here what I said in 1840 : — 

" A.t the time the SpaniardB conquered Peru they found the natiiea in poneuion 
of two domestic uiimale, used m beaati of burden, wid &1bo valued for their deeh, 
BkinauidwooL These uinutla ue the Llama and Alpaca, and thej rank as a 
kind of middle apedes between the camel and the sheep, partaking of the properties 
of both. So laluable are th«r eenioe« still considered that, in the interior prorincei 
of Pern, there is ecarcely » cott*^ who doea not keep a dozen llamas and u many 
alpacas. The first aerre to cany his com, his potatoes and his fiuit to market, 
while the wool of the latter dothea his ftmily, and the flesh of both, fresh or jerked, 
afiinds a wholesome meaL Their skins also serre him for a bed." 

So much has since been written upon the history, structui'e, properties, 
aud also the naturalisation of the alpaca, in the British Isles, that I do 
not feel myself called upon to dwell further upon the topic. My attention 
wiU, therefore, in this place, be excluraTely devoted to a description of 
the wool of the alpaca and the manu&ctniing usee to which among us it 
is appUed. 



ALPACA WOOL — ITS PHOPKRISES AMD USES. 

The staple of this wool is unusually long, avera^g irom 6 to 8 
inches, and, in some instances, when the fleece has been left on the back 
of the animal for more than two years, reaching as far as 30, of which 
samples can be produced. This wool acquires length without diminishing 
in strength, or being accompanied by coarseness. Each filament is straight 
and firee firom ciispnesa ; and, when the wool is wove, the piece of goods 
has upon its suriace a glittering brightness, or gloss, approaching to ^Ik. 
It is thus capable of being converted into articles of fine texture, which 
are found to be soft and durable. These textures are worn as ladiee* 
dresses, axsA as linings for gentlemen's coals they have almost superseded 
the use of silk serge. Being of a fine and pliable fibre, alpaca wool may 
be equally applied to other useful purposes. At the time our troops 
attacked Buenos Ayres, in the year 1807, a few bags of this wool were 
seat to London, when I saw it for the first time ; but owing to the difficulty 
of spirmii^ it, and periiape some prejudice on the part of our manufitc- 
turers, it did not then come into notice. 

The alpaca is about 4 feet high, that is, about the size of a fiill- 
grown deer, well-proportioned, and in its gait and appearance extremely 
graceful. The fleece, when amiually shorn, rwiges from 10 ft. to 13 lb. ;. 
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bttt in 1846 Sir Robert Heroo, of Stwbton, lincolnaliire, sent a Uftck mw 
down into Yorkshire, where as a cutioeity it was exhibited at I^eeda, 
clipped on his own estate and weighing IT lb. 

Till 1834 this wool remained n^lected in England, and aa a com- 
mercial article almost unknown to our merchants in the seaports of Peru. 
In lliat year, however, 57 quintals (5,700 fit.) were shipped to thu 
country, which cost 16 dollara per quintal, or about Bid. per lb. Next 
year the quanti^ embarked was 183,400 fc., and the price 18 dollara per 
quintal. From this period the quantity shipped rose rapidly, as did also 
the price, the local returns for 1840 exhibiting 1,SOO,000 ffi., laid in at 
25 dollars per quintal. 

lUFROTEUENTS SUOOESTED IN THE PACKAQE 07 ALPACA WOOL. 

' It is well known in the mercantile world, that many articles imported 
from foreign countries are more or less impaired in their value by th» 
state in which they are found on landing. If carelessly or iiyudiciously 
packed, and without r^ard tO assortment or «onditi(m, the consignN 
must be sensible that deterioration will ensue, and consequently th^ a 
reduced price only can be obtained. When offered for sale the dealer 
becomes a suspicious purchaser, being unable to ascertain the real ralue 
of the article when huddled together in a close package. Under this 
head I shall, therefore, offer a few remarks on the mode of preparing 
alpaca wool for the English market, as they cannot fad to prove beneficdat 
to the distant grower, as well as to the shipper of the article. Since the 
increased demand for alpaca wool, it is imderetood that agents are 
stationed in the villages, contiguoua to the districts where it is grown, in 
order to collect it, and who receive it &om the Indians in its rough state, as 
they bring it down in their wallets, and then pack it to suit a mule's load. 
Much, therefore, must depend upon the care and judgment of these ocd- 
lectors, as I am assured that no repackii^ is practised in the shippiag 
port. Alpaca fleeces, like those of common sheep, are composed <i 
various quahtiea. That which grows on the hind quartere is inferior, and 
consequenUj should be separated from the rest and packed by itself. 
I scarcely need observe that duug-locks, and all sorts of impurities, ahoold 
be excluded from the package. 

As the alpaca never perspires, like other sheep, vcashing before Qm 
clip is deemed uunecessaiy ; but, notwithstandii^ its habitual cleanliness, 
in the wet season the ajiimal is often obliged to rest on damp ground upon 
its sternum, or breast-cushion, in consequence of which the side wool 
sometimes beownes saturated with rain, and earthy particlee necessarily 
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are blended with it The first care of the shearer, therefore, ahould be to 
diacriminate between the clean and ibul parts of the fleece, and have a 
refuse bin for the reception of all thoee deemed dubious or exception- 
able. On no account should alpaca Beeces be mixed vith those of the 
cross breed, for example, of the machurga, the mixture, so common In 
Peru, between the llama and alpaca ; neither should the short or inferior 
qualities, even when clipped from the same animal, be put up with the 
rest 

Sorting is of the utmost importance in the preparation of wool 
intended for a market where, it is to be borne in mind, the consumer, 
that is. the manufacturer, even at first eight, is a competent and at the 
same time cautious judge. The qualities, in the fiist instance, ought to 
bo numbered 1, 2 and 3, and no intermixture allowed. All white 
fleeces should be packed b; themselves, and the various colours kept 
apart This want of discrimination caxeea a great deal of trouble, and 
consequent expense ; each shade, unless intended for the black-dye vat 
(and in that case the colour can never be perfectly uniform), reqturing t« 
be carefully culled and separated. 

The price of alpaca wool, in the European market, varies according 
to its quality and the existing demand ; but being denominated a fancy 
uticle, the price is liable to fluctuation. The current or estimated value, 
at the present time, is for whites 9s. and for coloured It. 8tJ., dependii^ 
npon ctmdition. The Peruvian Government should, indeed, thiou^ 
their sub-delegates in the provinces, exercise some jurisdiction, and also 
eet&blish some inspection over the packages of Peruvian wool, in order to 
prevent the shipper from being deceived. By the American Govern- 
ment brand being upon cotton, tobacco and Hour, the corresponding 
packages are received with confidence in our markets ; and when we 
were in the haUt of importing more Spanish wool than we do at present, 
there were certain marks and names, pledged to condition, which always 
commanded a hi^er price than those with which our manufacturers were 
not familiar. 

If the mule-loads allowed it, it would he equally desirable that the 
alpaca wool, intended for shipment to this country, should be put into 
sheets confining about 3 cwt. Pressing machines, agreeably to order, 
have been sent out to Peru, for the purpose of compressing the wools and 
reducing them to the smallest possible compass, as is the case with cotton 
throughout the United Slates, the ire^t round C^- Horn being a 
material object, independent of other incidental expenses. At the same 
time due caution should be observed in not pressing the wool too bard in 
the bag, so as to injure the staple, a deterioration which the olservant ejo 
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soon detects. Througli this over^fat inatancas have occurred iu which 
over-pocked wool has been impaired in value. 

In 1843 alpaca wool began to be classed bj itself, and in that year 
the importations amounted to 1,458,032 tb. ; in 1844 to 635.357 tb., of 
which 47,848 fb. were re-e^rarted to Belgium and France; in 1845 to 
1,361,906 tb., of which 63,191 lb. were sent to the Hanseatic Towns, 
Holland, Belgium and the United States of America ; and in 1846 to 
1,554,387 tb., of which 863,603 lb. came from Peru, and 690,685 tb. 
ftom Chile. 



^ HER UAJESTY8 ALPACA TEXTTRES. 

I should not be doing justice to either the imp<Hter or the i 
turer of alpaca wool, were I to dismiss this part of my subject without 
taking some notice of the incident which obtained, for the textures made 
with it, her ME^esty's approbation and patronage. In the year 1843 the 
Earl of Derby presented to her Majesty two alpacas, which were located 
at Windsor and much admired. AAer being fibom in the season (^ 
1814, the male in an unaccountable manner abstained &om food, [oned 
and at length died. Her Majesty is reported te have expressed deq> 
regret for the loss of this ornament to the paric, at the same time 
insinuating a wish to have its wool made into dresses. Sir William 
Freemaatle was kind enough to honour me with this commission, and 
accordii^y in July I received from him a package, containing 16 lb, of 
wool, clipped, I have reason to beheve. from the two animals, and, with 
the exception of 1 lb., all Uack.. 

This package I forwarded to Mr. E. Pollock, of Leeds, who fax^ it 
to Bradford and confided the spinning of the wool to Mr. James Wintley, 
and the manu&cture to Messrs. WiUiam Fison and Go. and Messrs. 
Thomas Gregory, Brothers. On the 13th of December these gentlemen, 
accompanied by myself, were honoured with an audience by Prince 
Albert, to whom they delivered the dresses, specially manufactured tor . 
her Majesty, and met with a moat gracious reception. 

So much pleased were the spirited inhabitants of Bradford with the 
manner in which two of their members had been received at Windsor 
Castle, and at the same time giateM for the approbation bestowed upon 
specimens of a new and promising article of their own manu&cture, that 
tb^ determined to celebrate the occurrence by some pubhc demonstra- 
tion, worthy of the occasion. They accordingly, at a public meeting, 
agreed to have A dinner, " in commemoration of the special favour 
recently evinced by her Majes^ the Queen towards the Bradford manu- 
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bcture." This banquet took place on Monday, the flth of April, 1845, 
in liie liu^ room of tbe Exchange Buildings, epleoctidl; and appropriately 
decorated, when 150 gentlemen, representing almost every impoitant 
mercantile or manu&cturing establishment in the town and its nei^bour- 
hood, joined in the patriotic demonstzations and jc^ous festivities of the 
evening. 



INTRODUCTION OF SPANISH 8HEEF INTO PERU. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, the earliest authori^ on Peru, remarks that 
he bad not been able to ascertain at what precise period the sheep of 
Castile were introduced into that division of the American Continent ; nor 
who was the person who brought them over, but that the first of the kind 
he^saw were in the district of Cusco.* This was in tbe year 1656, 
when be affirms that they sold for 40 dollars per bead, and the choicest 
at 50, even at those prices great interest being necessaiy to obtain them, 
or goats. In 1570, be proceeds to say that no one thought of killing 
Castilian sheep for the shambles ; but soon after 1090 they were actually 
selling in Cusco as low as 8 and 10 riab per head ; adding that at the 
period when be wrote (1600) Castilian sheep bad become so numerous 

* Guciluao affinna that when the SpuuanlB teached Peru, the; found there 
neither hones hot marea Cot their wan and sports ; no cowa or oxen to break the 
ground or prepare theii >eed-landj ; do camels, usee oi mulee to cany tlwi buiileui ; 
no Spanish sheep suppl<nng voot and Hesh ; no goat^ pigs, grejhounds, kc To this 
he added that, in the early dajs of the conqnest, horses vere never sold unless 
through the death of the omier, or bis bung about to proceed to Spain, when one 
would fetch as much as 4,000, 6,000, and even S,000 dollars. These animals, he 
proceeds to aaj, increased so fast that thej soon fell to 300 and 400 dollars, and 
inferior ones to 20 and 30. As regards cows, he states, that many persons brought 
them up the coast to Fern, and they soon spread tbrongh the land. At first they 
were not sold, but kept by the importers for breeding. Oxen were first seen plough- 
ing in the vale of Cnsco about the year 15GD. When coins were first offered for 
nle they were worth 200 dollars per head, from which period they f^ in price in 
proportion to the increase. In 1SS9 they were worth IT dollars ; and in 1600 from 
Gto 10. Camels were aJso taken over, vhea the first six (emales and one male, landed, 
BoIdforTjOOOdollars; but they didoot succeed. The first ass anired in 1667. when it 
sold for 480 ducats ; the first goats for 100 ducats each, while pigs commanded a 
still higher price. In 1636 the first wheat was taken to Fern by a lady named 
Escobar, who on the South-Westem shores of America thus rendered her name 
InunortaL Fathsr Kizi, a Prandscao, afterwards carried over some &om Spain, in 
ajar, which was sown in Quito, Till the time of the rerolution, the jar, in which 
this seed whs packed, was preserred in his convent. 
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that th^ vere of little value, and their wool bo plentiiul that it could 
ecarcelj be said to have a price ; further reroarking that the ewee hod two, 
and frequently three lambs at a birth. It is stated by other early SpoiuBh 
writers on Peruvian a&irs, that the first cows, bulls, horses, goats and 
other European atiinials, and of cooiBe including f^ieep, were brought 
across the Isthmts of Panama to the upper coast of the Pacific, origi- 
nally from the idonds of St Domingo and Cuba, whither the breeds had 
been sent from Spain for the purpose of propagating. The voyage rmmd 
Cape Hora, no doubt, was too tedious and too dangerous for the con- 
vejance of hve-stock to so distant a point. 

We need not be surprised at the lai^e increase of Castilias sheep, and 
consequent depreciation in their value in Peru, if the circumstances of the 
countiy are only considered. At the foot of the Andes slopes, and at an 
elevadonof from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above the level cf the sea, immense 
plains or savannahs extend, covered with rich natural grass and saccnlent 
plants, where these sheep fed and thrived, while the llama and alpaca 
occupied a stiU higher range. There the strangers found a congenial 
climate, and could not fiiil to multiply with great rapidity ; but, at first, 
they were conadered rather as a curiosi^ than valuable stock, interesting 
only to the Spanish settlera, the Indians being already weU provided with 
the wool and fiesh of their own native Qocks, and the wilds plentifully 
stocked with guanacos and vicunas. The aboi^nes were, bemdes, too 
partial to their own sheep to adopt the stranger, as, to their liking, the 
alpaca supplied them with a jovferable wool and fie^ ; and akme, or in 
company with the Uama, also carried their produce to moriiet The 
Spaniards at the time had so many other valuable pursuits before Uiem, 
in the new land of promise, where they had fixed their abode, that 
fow of them thought of forming Socks of Castilian sheep, or becoming 



A small number of these miiniula only was thus found on each estate, 
pasturing with horned cattle and horses, mutton being at all times a 
desirable ingredient in the Spanish oUa. Kow and then a half-dozen of 
them might be seen accompanying the llama and alpaca flocks, eiclo- 
tdvely tended by Indiana ; but the total number in (he countiy, for tlie first 
two hundred years, was not large, and their wool used only by the castes and 
lowest orders. No r^ular plan of sheep-husbandry existed to promote 
the increase of what were now called the Hispano-Peruvion breed ; bat 
still they readily propagated, and in the course of time became very gene- 
rally dispersed throi^out the countiy. 
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SHBEP S WOOL. 



This deacription of nool, beretofbre, haa been generally applied as a 
mixture with, other Muds, beii^ in its nature what ia technicalljr termed 
■< tluD-haiFed," and too long in the staple to be used alone. Owing to 
this defect, it is not adapted to be made up into articles of substance, 
and is theref(»e usukUj mixed with such low-priced wool as is suited for 
army clothing and other heavy goods. Being, ae before stat«d, long-stapled, 
with other descriptions of wool, it is also spun into wonrted ibr the hosiery 
trade. I am, however, diqmsed to think that if due attention was paid 
to this wool, it wonld be found suitable for the manufacture of some kinds 
of light fimcy articles ; and indeed the low rate at which it has hitherto 
been sold, is an inducement to prompt some skilful and enterprising 
manu&cturer to tty the experiment 

As B, commercial article, it may be proper to repeat that this kind of 
wool is marked by an unusual length of staple. Bay from 6 to 10, and 
occasionally 13 inches long. This extreordinaiy length, it should be 
understood, is of no particular advantage to the mauu&cturer, 5 inches 
being the extreme length required. I am, however, disposed to infer that 
this peculiarity is owing to the fleece being allowed to remain a kmger 
time than twelve months on the ammal's back, in which case it becomes 
what in Bngland is technically tenned Teg, or Ho^et vrool, that is, the 
wool of a sheep that was not shorn whea a lamb, but left for the next 
shearii^ season. I am the more inclined to diaw this conclusion from 
the circumstance of no iamb's wool, of this class, received from Peru, 
having ever come under my notice. This is to be the more r^retted, as 
such an article would be a valuable acquisition here, and command a 
hij^er price than the ordinary sort. The fleeces of that class of sheep 
under consideration would be more useful, and consequently more valu- 
able to the manufacturer, if the length of the staple did not exceed 4 or 
6 inches. 

The nature of my pursuits has naturally brought me into frequent 
ctmtact with intell^ent individuals from every part of the ^be, and 
when I met with any possessing more than ordinary informadon, I 
invariably endeavoured to cultivate their acquaintance. Among others, 
conversant with the subject under considerati<m, was Mr Witte, a well- 
informed native of Germany, and partner in the House of Messrs Gibbs 
and Sons, who has been a long resident on the coast of Peru, principally 
at Arica, where at present the greater part of this wool is shipped. He 
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infonned me that the stock bearing this description of wool, although 
partially scattered over the country, is more numerous on the Cerro of 
Pasco and the Collado lying between Cnsco, Lampa and Ptmo, in frtun 
10 to 18 d^rees South latitude, and about 150 to 180 miles from 
the coast, sometimes at such elevations that there homed cattle could 
not exist. 

It was not tin after the great decline, observable in the alpaca flocks, 
that the Spanish settlers in Peru b^an to tuni their attention to the 
breeding of Castilian sheep for the sake of their wool, and we are assured 
by recent bavellers that there are now fiirmers in the upper countiy who 
have flocks of 1,200 head each, the wool of which they sell at 1 dollar 
per arroha, or 25 lb. It is manufactured inte cooree doths, flannels, 
blankets aaApottchos, which are consumed on the spot, and exported aloi^ 
the Western coast, as &r as Panama* It is only very lately that the 
Peruvians began to know the value of this article as an eiport, and to its 
improvement the Government at present offer every encouragement. 
With this view some breeding stock was lately sent to Peru from 
England. 

The Spanish sheep, bred in Peru, Chile and La Plata, lave 
increased in size, and their wool is much longer and atraighter then that 
produced in Europe. There are black and white breeds, and nowhere else 
are more curious alterations in the horns to be met with. Azara, in his 
' Histoty of the Quadrupeds <^ Pan^uay and La Plata,' says that some 
of the rams have occasionally five or six home. At the close of lS4i, i 
vessel arrived at Berwick, loaded wiUi guano from the coast of P^ro, 
having on board a native ram, at the time described as being a ismaik- 
ahly fine-looking animal, with a good fleece upon its back. He was cob- 
aidered a curiosity from having two horns protruding frum the front of his 



* XhefHfflcAo is »la^ outer garment, withoat aleevea, wamiu Peni, likeadoak. 
It is mftde in the form of a long blanket, with a, ellt in the centre for the head to go 
thcongh, ind on both ud«< reodung below the calves of the legs. The following is the 
Indian mode of nunufacturisg it, &a furnished by Captain Steveoson, tn his Travela in 
South America : — " I had wvenl opportunitieg at Arauca of seeing the Indian* 
employed in weaving the fine ponclua, some of which I leamt aie worth from 100 to 
IGOdollara. The wool is first washed and picked, or combed, for they have no idea 
of carding. It is then spun with the ^indle sod afterwards dyed the necessaiy coloui*, 
such as blue, green, yellow, red, kt^ ; and if one be wanted, which thej have not the 
materials to produce, they purchase a piece of Mancheeter flannel of the colour 
required, pick it to pieces and spin it oier agaJn, the jam being required to be mudi 
filer thui that of the flannel, and always twisted of 2 or more threads. The pottckn 
woven in stripes of 1, 2 or 3 inches broad, and subsequently sewed together." 
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head, downwards, and also a ciFculai one on eocli dde, beading over the 
ahouldeis — peculiaritiee which I afterwards ascertained by opening a cor- 
reqKmdence with an intelligent farmer who purchased this rarity. 

The Hispano-Peruvian sheep's wool is mostly shipped to England ; 
bat small parcels of it occasionally go to France, Kamburg and the United 
States. All the alpaca wool comes to England, as is also the case with 
the vicuna or red wool, which, according to the local returns in 1843, 
amounted to 6,740 tb., valued at 1 dollar per tb., independent of S,130 
skins of the same animal, inroiced at 6 rials each. The imports of wool 
into the United Kingdom taaa Peru will be found in a tabular armnge- 
ment, and under a comparative form, in the gmieial returns of South 
American wool, inserted at the end of this Section. 



THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTUBES OF PERO AND THEIR 

Before I proceed further, I thiiiTt that I ought to say a few words upon 
this carious, if not interesting topic, some valuable materials omnected 
with it being before me. Speaking of Cusco, Mr Macgr^r, in bis 
Commeroial Statistics of the Spanish American BepubUcs, submitted to 
Parliament in February, 1847, under the head of " Peru," reports thus : 
— " Cusco, capital of the department, is situated in a hroad valley, about 
11,250 feet above the surface of the sea. The population, about40,000, 
mann&cture wool and cotton stu%, leather, Auniture and embnuderies, 
reputed for richness of design and work." Further on, in reference to 
the aboriginal race and their clothing, he says — " The arta are little 
needed by Indians, who construct tbeir own huts, and who, with the 
exception of coarae felt hats, make their own clothes, such as wide trousers, 
or breeches open at the knee, a shirt, a vest, a jacket, and over all a 
poncho, with sandiJs of raw hide. In cold localitiee, as the Cerro de 
Paico, they wear warm woollen atockings and a jacket, not omittit^ the 
poncho, which is the indispensable covering by day as well as by night 
throughout the Sierra." 

The old restrictions on imports, which greatly curtailed the supply of 
wearing apparel, no doubt led to the eatabhahment of regular manufac- 
. tures in the interior of Peru, where the necessary elements existed in 
abundance, and the cheapness of labour encouraged the attempt ; but 
althou^ the cabin spinning and weaving goes on, as usual, among inmates 
unable to earn a sufficiency to buy articles of foreign manufacture, the 
fectooea, if they could so be called, established by Spaniards, are last 
declining. Through the late civil wars the workmen have been withdrawn. 
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and in moBt instancea theirmastaB ywm otdiged to leave thdr establisfa- 
meots and estates, which fell into decay cv passed into lees thrift hands. 
Foreign importatdona have also gmaliy interfered with home-made cloths. 
The woollens bi« therefoie now entirelj confined to the poor Indians and 
Afiican races, although, as beibre stated, some few still find their vtij 
even as &r as the Isthmus <^ Panama, where they are habitnall; liked, 
and answer the poipoees of the blacks.* These are chiefly made 
in the valleys of the Marancoi, in the district of Ja^^a and at 
Cnsco. The same may be said of the tucw/os, or coorae cottons, 
much resembling those made in the East Indies, the principal manu- 
bctures of which still linger on in the dependencies ctf Ut^bamba and 
Tarapoto. It is, however, worth remarking that some ot these unseemly 
long-cloths, at the present moment, are carried away for consumptiDn to 
localities adjacent to the head-watera of the great Amazon river, and 
within the Brazilian territoiy; an evident sign, not of the particular 
estimation in which the articles themselves are held, bnt of the immense 
e]q>enfiee of oonveyance from the Atlantic coast to this remote and secluded 
p(Hrtion of the American Continent, and more espedailj of the defective 
state of internal, or river navigation, in an empre boasting the advantages 
of posseeang a sorereigQ and great European oonnesionB. 

Driven, as it were, out of supplies to home-woollen manuiactares by 
ciicumstances beyond their omtrol, the Peruvian Sock-owners are now 
tnmii^ their attention to the sale of their wool for esportation, and firmn 
the small bcginuii^^ which they have already had, find it as much, if not 
more, to their interest to sell it to the collector, repreeentii^ the shipper 



* Captain SterenBon, in hi* ' Birtorica] and Desmptive Nomtjre of Soutb 
America' (Land. 182fi), deectlbitig hi> vint to CaiMAmbo, and lecoiding hii own 
obMTvationt en tko pronnce of Hnulai, mmtioiu that he apent *ome agree&ble 
Amjn on a fum thae,the omei of which infotmed him "that hie piopcrtj cormiiikiJ 
of &bou( SO h«ad of homed cattle and 1,200 sheep; and that his land produced good 
CTop« of wheat, muze, boriej and pot»toe« ;" adding, " that piirchsaere for the csCtle 
came up ■nnuallj' from the coul ; hii suiplos of wool waa generaUj bou^t bj the 
owners of muiniactura (ubragti) in the province, at about a dollar the arroba 
(25 lb.), md the ^rain, potatoei, ta, carried to Hnaras." Few larger flocks of Htqiano- 
FeruTiao iliMp than the one above mcnldooed are to be nen in Peru. The most 
eztenmve woollen ftetoiiei, at present lemuning, an thoee of Fc^oc and Londor, 
beloDf^ to Don Tomaa Baeno, and thmt for bluikete at Tana-Csjicha, the pn^wrty 
of Don Hanuel Sarachoga. The blanket! are tasteAilly embroidered bj the Indian^ 
with looK yam, before the; undetgo the operation of fulling, M that the coloura 
have the appeanuice of being iluDpod apoo them. 
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Ml the coast, than thej did to the grndging and local mann&ctnrer oa the 
spot, who alwafB took care to fix bis owd price, well asBured that this mode 
of dieposiiig of their fieecea will not interfere with the cahin-work going 
on in their neighbourhood, the articles retnnied by back-carriage from 
the eea-porta not beii^ elopa, for eith^ Indians or mixed races. From 
the c^abilitiee of Peru, such as may be easily compiehended by a perusal 
of these pages, the quantity of wool, raised between the Andes and Cor- 
dilleras, if this principle is followed up and the attenticn of the natavee is 
not called away to the more fashionable pursuit of mining , in the couise 
of a few years must be considerable. The population is not large, but 
their habits are pastoral, and ample scope is before them. 

Nor is Peru the only country near the Equator from which an addi- 
tional supply of sheep's wool may be expected. That portion of Centxal 
America which once witnessed the labours of a Condamineand the Ulloas, 
from all appearances is, ere long, likely to contribute its quantum of this 
useful article, aa is very clearly proved by the following prophetic remarks, 
made by Capt Stevenson (Vol. II, chap. 9) while in command trf a portion 
of the Eeuador Uaritory: — " Owing to the numerous population of Quito, 
its various climates and consequent divendtj' of productions, it must at 
some iuture period become highly interesting to the naturalist, the 
merchant and traveller. At present, me of the principal branches which 
will attract commercial attention is that of wool, ^e quantity beii^ great 
and the quality above mediocri^ ; but it will gradually improve aa a more 
perfect knowledge of the treatment of sheep becomes known to (he 
natives." 



THE BISPAKO-PEKUVIAK BBEED OF SHEEP COKVETED TO GHILB. 

From the particulars already inserted, it will have been seen that 
Peru was the fiist portion of the S.W. coost of America settled by the 
Spaniards, and afterwards provided with Eiuopean live-stock. The rapid 
propagation of sheep in their newly-adopted home has also been noticed, 
and it will be recoUected that expeditions there originated, and thence 
issued, which were intended to effect the conquest of Chile— expeditions, 
for various reasons, the most difficult and disastrous of any which the 
Spaniards had to encounter in their subjugation of the New World. 
Zaiate minutely describes the hardships and privations which Diego de 
Almagro experienced in conveying his people from Cusco, at that time the 
head establishment of the Spaniards, across the mountains to Chile, 
principally otvii^ to the want of water, to obviate which Uama skins, 
prepared as they are iu Spain to hold wine and oU, were Med with 
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supplies wherever the; found a Bpring or a rivulet tm tite road, and after- 
vrards carried on the backs of living animalR of tlte same class. By this 
means mlj were the Spaniards enabled to cross the intervening mountains 
aud deserts. 

In 11(50 the Spaniards, aided Lj the Feruviaus, completed the con- 
quest of that part of Chile, which they afterwards held and there built the 
ci^ of Conception on die banks of the Biobio ; but it was not till 1743 
and 1T53 that their principal cities and towns were raised. In the latter 
year only was a permanent peace concluded with the Araucanians, who 
then obtained the right of having a resident represenutive in the capital 
of Santiago, and commercial intercourse was established with them. This 
conquest, it is well established, cost Sptun more blood and treasm-e than 
that of any other portion of the same continent. The Arancaoians, 
although few in number and inferior in the means of warfare, by their 
indissoluble union and sagacious councils — their courage and intrepidity, 
successfiilly defended their native land for upwards of two hundred yeais. 
The histoiy of this nation of mountaineers, viewed in connexion with 
their domestic, civU and political institutions, as preserved to us by the 
Spamards themselves, veiy clearly evinces that they possessed a higher 
degree of intellect, as well as more enei^ and character, than any of the 
aboriginal races ; and, as will be seen in the sequel, they are, up to the 
present day, the best shepherds South America contains.* 

Arauca, or Araucanla, as this territory is called by some geographers, 
extends from the river Biobio to Valdivia, the province of Conception 
bounding it on the N., the Valdivia plains on the S., the Andes on the 
E., and the Pacific on the W. Within this range the greatest diversity 
of soil and elevation, and consequently of dimate, is observable ; but, with 
the exception of the margins of the Pacific, all the back country is 
&vourable to the growth of animals, whether indigenous or not. As an 
elucidation of what is here stated, with the fullest confidence I make use 
of the following passage from Capt Stevenson ; — " In some parts of the 



* A minute account of thla wngular race of IndisJiB, who, as before abserred, 
were never subdued bj the Spaniards, is given in Aicedo'a Dictianar;, uid Ihej ue 
moat pramineiitl; noticed hj Ercilla, in his heroic poem, called the Arancana, who 
puts into the speechei of lome of their Elders, whom he nuoee, language which would 
not have disgraced a Ifeetor. These speecHee are addressed to the Spanish con- 
queron, and contain bitter reproaches on the score of the strong bj phjaical force 
appressing the weak. Theii temtoij, according to aninent denominations in their 
own language, is <Uiided into four sections, corresponding to Maritime and Plat 
countiy, and aflerirardB that wHcih extends at the foot of the Andes, followed b; the 
hillj regions, situated on the slopes and n 
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Araucanian territory there is a great etock of homed cattle, mhich is weU 
grown and often tolerably fat. The beef is eayouiy, owing perhaps to the 
prevalence of aiomalic herbs. There is no scarcity of sheep, but pigs are 
not much bred, as the Indians are averse from eating their fie^." * 

No portion of the Southern oontinent <^ America has profited more by 
the introduction of horses, asses, homed cattle, sheep and goats, than 
Arauco. The growth of sheep the Indians cherish and foster with almost 
a patziarchal feeling, of which I may be permitted to offer one example, 
worthy, I should say, of imitation in Emvpe. The adpen is a species of 
hx, of a large size, and very destractive to the lambs in Chile, when 
pasturing on secluded poiuts beyond the shepherd's core. To guard them 
sgtunat this contingency the natives, but more especially the Araucanians, 
have an expedient, correctly described by Capt. Stevenson in these 
words: — 

" For the pKMTvktion of tb« Umb* against tMa enemj (the calp«ti), tlie naliTei 
tnao titeir dogB to the care of tlie flock in a curioua manner. A. joung puppj ia 
taken, before ita eyes ore open, and an eve is forced to idcUb it gtbij night and 
morning, until it can follov the flock, when, either under the direction of a ihepherd- 
boj, or in oompanj with an old truned dog, it ia tanght to keep the aheep together, 
to fallow th«m in the moming to graie and drive them to fold at night. It ii never 
allowed to follow its master. Ifo abepherd could be more faithful to hie tmat than 
one of Uiese dogs. It leavea the fold with the flock in the morning, watches it 
carefblly during the daj, keeping off the foiea, eagles, and other animala, and 
retuma with it at sunset. It aleepa in the fold, and the aheep become so habituated 
lo tiie sodetj of their gaardian, that ibej allow him to wander among them without 
aoj alarm.''f 



* It oertunlj is a remarkable fiut that the Araucanian Indians hare a great 
olgection to hogs'-flesh ; but, whether this arises &om that animal being uncleanly, or 
Us meat difficult of digestion in Southern climea, ia not very aatisfactoril; acoounted 
for. The Araucanians, like ill primitive race* unsettled, and not comipted by over- 
(svilisation and contact with Europeans, are moat abatemious, and their wilds filled 
with game. Their duly food, besidea, chiefly consiating of fruits and esculent roots, 
ia at hand ; and hence may be attributed their neglect of pork ; but even tliia pre- 
judice, or rather this aaperabundance of moie congenial food, was made a handle of 
by the early nuaBiouariea. some of whom actually preached sermons, and even wrote 
treatines, to ahow that there was some affinity — some leading principle in the religion 
of the AiBucanians, which it was eitremoly difficult to dislodge, resembling the 
creed of the Jews. 

t Nowhere, I am assured, ia a finer race of aheep-dogs to be seen than in South 
America. Bome yeaxa ago, I was requested by Hr Liiaur, an eitenaive landed pro- 
prietor on the River La Plata, to select for him in England some breeding sheep for 
hia estate. Thinking that a few of our shepherd's dogs would be a valuable acqui- 
■itico, I gave him some idea of their sigadty and trtuning, offering at the tame time 
to procure for him three or four of our beat breed. The good gentleman smiled, and 
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PBOQfiESB OF CA9TIUAK BHEEF IN CHILE. 

The climate of Chile ia avowedly one of the Sneat and most salubrious 
experienced in sny part of the habitable globe. It varies according to 
eituBtimi, and more especially elevation, but rarely apjKoachee either of 
llie objectionable extremes. Our own respected historian, Itobertson, 
whom no one can accuse of a want of diligence or judgment in faia 
selections in his History of America, speaking of Chile, adopts this lan- 
guage: — "All the fruits imported from Europe attain to fiiU maturity 
there. The ii.iiima.lB of our hemisphere not only multiply, but improve in 
this delightiiil region. The horned cattle are of a lai^er size than those 
of Spain. Its breed of horses surpasses, both in beauty and in spirit, 
the &mous Andalusian race from which they sprung." 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that the Caatilian breed of sheep, 
brought fifm Pent, should have &red as well, if not better, than they had 
done in their previous station. Without entering into particulars regarding 
the pn^Mfties of the soil, or attempting any further to describe the physical 
aspect of the countty, in reference to my sulgect, I shall at once proceed 
to make the fbllowii^ quotation from one of the most esteemed authois on 
Chile, whom Hibk is every reason to believe Robertson had not llie 
opportuni^ of consulting. Molina, in his ' Gec^raphical, Natural and Civil 
Histoiy of Chile,' baa the following passage : — 

" The ihe«p imported &om Spun luiTe lost notliing in Gbile. Tliey are of Um . 
Mme siio, uid tiuaz wool ai beuitifiil u that of the best Spaniih iheep. Bach ahsep 
annuall; jieldi from 1D0>. to IGDt. of wool; the mutton, espedallj that of tho 
wetfaen, ia vet/ fine. The/ genenll; breed twice a year, aa ii common in temperate 
iJimatcc^ and frequently have two at a birth. The ewea have no homa, but rams are 
often seen having fonr and even uz honu. The omen leave them the nhole jear 
in the opes fisldi, without any ahelter, and only shut them up in a kind of pen to 
■ecora them from the wild bcMti. Those toed on the Andes are larger, and produoa 
a longer and finer wool. The Febueuchee, a nation inhabitmg a 'part of theee 
mountuns, have crooed (heir breed of aheep with the goat, md thia mixed breed ia 
mudi laiget than (he other aheep ; their hut, which ia more or lees curled, hai the 
firmneiB and softneas of wool, and is frequently two feet long. It greatly reaemblea 
the hair of the Aiigota goat. The goata have alio multiplied exceedingly. They 
live almost alwaya in (he mountaina. Their akini are employed fbt mannjacturing 
morooco, of which a large part is conaumed in the country, and the reat sent to Fera." 

observed tliat no such animals wel« wanted, aa a superior race of ahepherd'a dogs 
already existed in the country ; adding that certainly they stood in need of shean^ 
but that thera were plenty of Indians to be had to tend their flocks, and also to waih 
and clip their sheep when the season came round. 
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The sheep of fatheiifuid soon becsme general iu Chile, but more 
esteemed by the European settleiB lor their fiesh than their wool ; and in 
small numbers considered as a neceaaaiy appendage tn every estate where 
the laufluttse of the mother-countiy was sp(Aeo in the mandon. Still no 
one ihou^ of putsuing this branch at indusby with the same views as 
they do in Castile or EetrMnadura. The imported sheq) was esteemed 
only for the table, and if any of its woc^ was preserred, it was only when it 
had been cat with a pair of aciaaors from the animal alter coming out of the 
alanghter-house, and thai tliis skin wool waa only used ibr clothing by the 
lower OTdera. I should at the same dm^ remark here that the Castilian 
sheep, bred upon the lowlands of Chile, or that narrow strip of land con- 
tiguoDS to the Pacific, are very different to those located on the iqilands. 
Below they grow into long-l^ged and long-backed animals, with small 
bodies. Comparatively speaking, the mutton is also poor, and the vrool 
coarse and loi^ ; wiiereas on the mountains the meat is well flavoured, 
with something (f a game taste, and the fibre d the fleece finer. Dis- 
tances, bad roads, and the want of oonveyancee have heretofore prevented 
the better qualitjee from arriving at the maritime porta. 

CBOSS BETWEEN THE GOAT AUD CABT1I.TAN SHEEP. 

Often have I heard it said that in both Peru and Chile a cross between 
these two animals is frequent, and in one sense attended with iavourable 
consequences. Still, doubting the veraci^ of my informants, even after 
Molina's authority, above quoted, I appealed to Mr Witte, who assured 
me that frx>m common report he knew that, in some of the Penivian 
provinces, the goat and non-indigenous sheep do mix ; adding that he had 
fi^uently heard the same in reference to Chile.* Accidentally I met 
with Dr Adam Smith's 'Peru as it is' (Lend. 1839), in which, while 
relating his adventures iu passing the Tropic of Capricorn, be gives the 
followii^ as the result of his own observatjona on this point: — " In Chile 
it has frequently been found that, by crossing the goat with the sheep, the 
fleece has resulted of a bt^, lank, lustrous and consietent quahtf, and 
when woven has greatly imitated the finest camlets. The intention of 
this was originally to avoid the tedious process of platting the sheep's 
fleece on the skin to make it suitable for peB^net, or saddle-covers, and 

* For Kime time I doubted the posaibility of this uuicm, uotwitbrtanding Plin; 
infonna ua that, in hia time, the Corgican goat intermixed with sheep, ood oUier 
in«t«jiAaa of the kind ore on record ; but I could Dot undentand whj this anion was 
cuefiiUjpioiDoted, lod indeed formed put of P«mvi&D and GhilimiheeF-huibajidtj, 
if that tenn cut be ^iplied to the bleeding pumiits corned on along the Andefl 
slopes and plains. The indncement will be hereafter explained. 
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the experiment eucceeded beyond expectation. Thia is a raw material 
worthy of notice, as what we procure from Tviriiey is generally in yam, the 
exportation of raw goat's wool being prohibited by a provident r^uloticu 
by diem established in favour of many poor people employed in ita 
spinning." 

Not yet comprehending the precise olgect d this mixtore, I caused 
inquiries to be made of a distinguished British officer, who was present at 
most of tho engagements durii^ the War of Independence in Fern, from 
whom 1 received a communication to the following effect : — " The skins, 
which I have been in the habit of seeing brought in from the Araucanian 
teiritory, arc such as in my opinion cannot be found in any other part of 
the world. They are said to be derived from a mixture of the goat with 
the common sheep. ThesizeiaeEtraordinary,andthewool 10orl3in(di«s 
long, of a pret^ colour, bordering on blue-grey. In Chile they are 
generally used as peUanet, or saddle-covers, and make a nice soft bed.' 
When dry they are li^t, and from experience I can say most useiul to 
every traveller croasiiig the Andes, or in that countiy proceeding on a 
loi^ journey. 1 feel convinced that tliey would be a valuable acquisition 
to the British cavalry." During the late contest between the Independents 
and the Spaniards, the superior equipment of the Peruvian cavalry in tUs 
respect gave them a great advantage. The pMm, usually selling at about 
S dollais each, served aa a protection to the horse during sudden and heavy 
r^ns, while generally, at night, it afforded to the rider a comfortable 
night's rest after the fatigues of the day. 

There is one peculiarity, resulting from this union, which is worth 
noticing, and that is, that the offspring is perfectly barren ; a circumstance 
equally obserraUe with the maehurgfi, the cross between the llama and 
alpaca, — a remarkable circumstance which induced the author of the 
' Treatise ' on the latter animal to make the following observations : — 

" Prom the ateiilit; of the hybiidoaa race, it wonld follow that the alpaca is a 
distinct variety of the llama tribe, differing as much &om iti allied apedei ■■ the 
hone does bma the ass ; and, caniaqaentlj, that the two domestic "'''"«l' of thv 
FerunMis were not brought to their present (tate by meaiia of crossing. Tlieir 
intermixture is a modern expedient, adopted only unce the time of the Spanianli. 
It is a rule of the vital economy, that life springs only from life, and every bdng is 
consequently endowed with the property of generating an ofispring, inheriting a 
nature similar to its own. Where the gpedes vary, this rule ceases to act ; whenct^ 
although possessiiig a strong phynological resemblance in many important p<rinte of 
their organisation, there must necessarily be some material difference between the 
llama and alpaca in the functions of generation, which it is more than preenmabla 
eqoall; extends to the wild ipeciea, uid that difference produces an irtegulMity at 
Tariance with the law of nature, oonstituting an essential conditioQ of life." 
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The curious &ct of this constant union was again confirmed to me by 
Mr Bobeit E. Allison, of the house of Allison, Gumberledge and Co., of 
Tacna, and an old resident in bodi Chile and Pern. From other quartos, 
entitled to credit, I also ascertained that the largest and best pelloM* 
come down imm. Anuica, where the Indians, chiefly leading a pastoral 
life, take great care in selecting the best breeds for mixtore, and have a 
peculiar method of preparing Qie skins, which they sell to tradera, who 
take them down to the coast, as well aa to several parts of Peru, where 
the; are deemed indispensable for every traveller, and the European, 
accustomed to the road, either here or in France, wonld smile at the 
foUowing equipment of an Araucanian hoisemaa, as described by Captain 
SterensoQ, and the same outfit, periiaps rather less cumberscHne, is general 
both in .Chile and Peru. "The Indians are habited in their rude 
coetume, the ptmeho, the sugar-loaf hat, hide sandals, and spuia with 
lowels at least 3 inches in diameter. Their hoi«s are as nncouthly 
caparisoned, with a deep saddle covered with three or four sheep skins, 
over which is spread a bluish lug at long, shaggy wool (no doubt a pMon 
obl^ned by the cross) the crupper with a broad piece of leather hanging 
across the horse's mmp, and a broader strap attached to each aide of the 
saddle, passing round the horse behind." 

THE CBILIHDEQrE, OK INDIGENOUS SHEEP OF CHILE. 

Previous to the arrival of the Spaniards the aborigines of Chile 
possessed a sheep of their own, of which Molina gives the following 
description ; — 

" Tlie chilihut^au fCamdhu Aranetntutjmt originall; called Aiugut (eheep), but 
the Aisucanituia, who kept thte uiinuJ in a domeetioited state, in mder to di>- 
tingoiah it bom tbe Bniopean ibeep, which after the Bponish conquest became veij 
eonunoD, gave it the luune of ehUihutyttt, or rtlaitgut, rignifyiog (he iheep of Chile- 
This name it «eU applied to it, for, eicepting the length of ita neck and^l^e, it hM 
eonriderable naemblance to the sheep. Tbe bead of the chilihneque ia vei; much 
Uke that of the aheep ; it* eara are aln otaI and flaccid ; the eyea large and black ; 
(he noee long and bnuehed ; the lipa thick and hanging ; the tail of a riroilar form, 
bat ahorter, and the whole body covered with a very long and toft wool. The length 
of the ohilihueqne, from tbe upper lip to tbe root of (he twl, ii about ft]f«et, and its 
bright, meaenred fVmn behind, ia neari; 1 f^ei The indiriduala of thia apeeiea Ta>7 
in colour. Some of tbem are white, brown, black, and others grey. 

" The aneient ChiUaui made use of theee animala aa beaatj of burden, andwere 
aecnatomed to lead tbem by a rope ftatened to a hole made in the rim of the _eat; 
from whence have ariaen the eiron committed by aerer^ geograpbieal writeni, who 
have awerted that the sheep whidi had been carried to Chile had so fia increased in 
aiie that they were loaded and employed aa mulea in the conveyance nf mercbandiae. 
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Sou* wtitenpntoad that, before th«MTiT»l of the Bpuiiaidi, the Chiliuu employed 
thrar h»eqiu in the cultiTKtion of theii luida, tud for drawing a kind of cut, which 
they c&lled qiutahue. Tiiii igiee* with the aocount giTen by Admiral SpUsberg, who 
•ays that the inhabitant! of Hocha made lue of them when he landed there.* The 
diilihiitgiui are highly Tilued by the Aiaucaniuu, who sle fond of their fleah, bnt 
nerer kill them except on featJTal dayi, or fw the pmpoK of Bome solemn laciiftce. 
Befoie the conqoeit th^ employed the wool of thii animal to make their dothee, 
bnt, sinoe iheep hkre multiplied so much, they malra uae of the wool of the 
cMUkiitqii* oolj for the matt Taloable cloth." 

Without entering into Ihe various aurmiaea or diaquisitions of naturalista 
regarding this animal, during the last centui^, it maj be taken for granted 
&B.t the ekiUkueque is no other than the alpaca of Peru, conveyed to 
Chile and there altered, and peihape rendered more robust hj the diange 
of climate and pasturage, as well as more useful, owing to the peculiar 
position of the aborigines. This ojonion seems to be conflimed by ths 
reports of recent travellers, who, it must nevertheless be confessed, have 
not stopped to inquire into the subject with the eye of either the physio- 
Ic^st or naturalist. Sonnini says that the name of ckUihueqw was given 
to the llama, and Buffon even alleged that some afBnity existed between it 
and the vicuna. Both opinions must be erroneous. The llama is net a 
wool-bearing animal, while the chUihu^qae avowedly was and is ; and as 
to any cross between the wild and smaUer species of indigenous sheep, for 
obvious reasons, already e]q)Iained, tjie idea, as regards progeny, is 
absurd. The Peruvians valued the alpaca, not only as contributing a 
seasonable fleece, Imt also as a beast of burden, for which it possessed all 
the capabilities, and the occasional practice ooniinuea up to the i»«seirt 
day. Speaking of the indigenous animals found in the Peruvian provinces 
of Huailas, Caxatambo, Conchuchos and Huamahes, Captain St«venson 
says that " the paco or alpaca of Peru is the ckUthueque of Chile." Tina 
kind of stock is at present only kept by the Andes Indians, who etS, ^nt 



* The title of thil rare work ii ' Mi-ofr Ooil tt ITttt InJital, aiaqnl MM 
dterUti lei deux di raU rt i Nacigatunu faUra dam ia Ammta 1S11-16-1S-17-1S, ptr 1$ 
DttTBtt ^ MagtSati, fco.' Amatetdam, 1621. This royage was nndartaken by ordMi 
of the Dutch Eut India Company, and the aooomit of it is turaampanied by vicrm 
and mapi, and among them ii a aketch of the island of Hatha, Stowing the manner 
in which the nativea handled the chilihneque. A tranelation of it will be foond fai 
' Callandar'B Collection of Voyages,' VoL II, Lond. 1766. The little island al L» 
Hocha, above mentioned, is situated on the Chilian coaM, cmesponding to Aianea, in 
SSdeg. 21 min. South. It ia about 16 miles in circunfiweDce, hilljin thecentnuid 
sloping towaida the coast. It contains convement spiinga of &edi water, and in the 
early days of navigation in the Fadfic waa a oonunon place of resort f<«- vensl^ after 
daobling Cape Horn, which did not wish to make a prat onder the Spaniah flag. 
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fleeh and noanu&cture all the wool obteined from the fleeces. None of it 
is (xmsequently exported. 



HOUSES, ASSES, AND B0RNE1> CATTLE IN CHILE. 

As ft further elucidation of the effects of climate and pasturage on 
useful animals, I feel mjself tempted to add the sulijoined particulars, 
taken &om the same estimable audior, regarding the improTements 
experienced in the breeds of horses, asses and homed cattle, originally 
conveyed irom Peru to Chile : — 

" Tlie honea of Chile pooea til the good qnslitiw of th^ ipecia ; the? h»Te 
^tirit, Tiput and rnftnen. Thoee bred on the plaiiu leaemble the Arabian 
honea ; the; an of a middle liie, bat remarkablj actiTe. The mountain honea are 
•tlODger, clueer aet and good for harnesa. The? hare in general ati elegant appear- 
ance ; a imall and bandaome head, the tail well Aimiahed with hwr and a little 
raised, the dieat bioad and well turned, the thigha loond and plump, the lege 
dender and ationg-nerred, and the hoof ao hard as not to requira ahoeing, eieept ia 
dtiei and on pared groand. The Chiliana an caieAil to preeerre the breed of theic 
hone* pon, and do not allow any intermiitoce. The aaaes of Chile are ao tall and 
atiODg, that it ia difficult to recognise in them the original itock. I scaroel? hnoir 
to what cncunutanoe to attribate thia faTooiahle alteration, unleaa it maj be the 
etaie of liberty in which theaa animela liie, for thej are nude but little oee of. In 
the AndeiTaUegv they are even found Id- a wUditate and hunted foe the aake of 
theil akjoa Among them are sonie haring hui auffidentlj long to be spun with 
ease. The mnlea are an eioellent bleed, atroug and particularly diatinguiahed for 
bnng (ure-footed and actire. 

" The horned cattle, upon wMch the influence itf climate appeaia to be greater 
than on oUier animala, have in Chile, owing to ita fitTooiable tempeiatura, acquired 
a latger aiie, while their fleeh haa become better and more natritiTe. The oxen of 
the eoait an^ howerer, erf an inferior aiie to thoie hnd in the middle provincee ; nor 
in thia leapect can the latter be compaiad to those brought from the laUeya of the 
Andee. Theae cattle are kept during the whole year in the open field, and their 
food, which DSTer lails theip, consiBtB entirely ot the difiiroit kinda of natural 
giawf Mtd herbs, following each other in moceeaion. The ^wdee, fu from eihi- 
luting any aymptonu of d^encracy, haa coniiderably imjaoTed ; and although I hare 
aeticed that the h<«ned cattle in the maritime ptoiincee are amall, it ii only in 
relation to the othera bred at a higher elcTation, for I hare obaarred aome of them 
weighing 2,000 lb. There are eome landed proprietors in Chile, whose eitatee era 
■offident to proride for 12,000 head of homed cattle. At the end of each winter 
they uauaJly aelect 1,000 head, either cowe or oxen, in order to fatten tham; and for 
thia puipcee they are driieo into the richeat paaturea, where they eie kept till about 
Christmat^ when the; are taken to the aUughter-houae." 

Our imports of wool &om Chile will be found in the table hereafter 
inserted. France takes away part of her wool, in 1843 to the amount of 
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15,400 kilogrammea, valued at 25,700 firancs. Chile besidefl eiporis 
jerked beef, bides, tallow, live-stock and oopper ore. 



TO LA PLATA. 

In justice to the first Spaoiah conquerora of, and aettleis in South 
America, it must be acknowledged diat thej did eveiything in their 
power to introduce into their new and diBtant empire thoee useful animals, 
to whoee aerrices ihej had been accustomed at home, as well as the 
principal fruits, grain and vegetablee which adoin Ibeiia. In Peru, aa 
already seen, thej found an aniniBl which haa no repreaent&tive in the 
Old World, but yet may be said to partake of the properties of three of its 
most useful ones. Still it was cot a merino, or a burdo, and thej longed 
for a dish of mutton. Their first experiment, carried forward in the 
manner above stated, bad been attended with such signal success, that 
thej determined that their countiymen, established in the same hemisphere, 
. should share the benefit of it 

Accordingly the newly-adopted sheep were driven to Chile, 'and from 
the same original depot forwarded on to Chuquisaca, thence to Paraguay, 
and eventually to ^e extensive plains bordering upon the long stream of 
Ia Plata. Paraguay thus became a kind of middle station, and it is 
curious thus to see sheep, s^t out from Europe and entering from 'die 
Atlantic at one extremi^ of the continent, ascending along the Pacific up 
the Western coast, and afterwards penetrating to the land of the Arau- 
c&nian TniliHnu and Paraguay, and thence eventually crossing the 
Pampas, even as fiir as Buenos Ayres, tdtuated at another extremity on 
the Atlantic. The missionaries, no doubt, materially assisted in this 
extraordinary miration of flocks ; and at this remote period it is a pleas- ■ 
ing, and I hope not altogether a barren theme, thus to revert to the 
origin of those important results which, frnm a very small b^;imm^, hare 
laid the foundation of a new trade — a trade which has in a moat won- 
derful manner expanded within our own days. 

In hia ' Natural History of the Quadrupeds of Paraguay and Hbn 
river La Plata,' * Azara remarks thus ; — 

" The first alieqi uid goats that btct trod the tmhaa of the oouiiti; of La PlMa. 
wcra brought to FAraguA; bj CBptain Nuno de ChAves, in the jesr ISfiO, who oon- 
dncted them bj lud &om ChuqoiracA, ttAveniog the province of fiantA Crui de Ia 



* OriginAllj publiriied in Bpaniiih, At Hadrid in 1802, and 
Hunter, Eh[., F.G.S., And pabliahed at Bdisbmsh in ISSB. 
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8ian> and th»t of the CMquito IndiuiB. The (h«ep of (hea« put* prcdnea thtM, or 
at least two Umbs & year, at two birthi, whence it may be infeired that thej mi^t 
be multiplied to infinity in a laj little time. It ii trae, howerer, ■coording to the 
eoimtr; people at leart, that they destroy more putnie than honei, and these moie 
thaD honked cattle ; whether.owing to their plucking up the gnti by the root, at to 
thdr nerer wauderinf &r from one ipot, and th^ always tieading in the nms 
einds, does not Tray clearly appear. Dogs act the part of ahepherds towards them ; 
and where there are no ovtjeroi, or sheep-dogs, the eoTral, or fold, is thrown open 
early in the moming and the sheep Buffered to go oat alone, when th^ wander 
about these uncultirated temtories with their faces, as is also the case with oaw^ 
directed towards the wind. Making ase of this hahit as a means of diseorery, a 
bey on horseback goes out in search of them in the evening, and on finding them 
driiea tbsDi bade to the fold. In this respect they diflei &om horses and nmoi, 
which always torn thnt backs on the wind. 

" The diseases of sheep in this country iie not known, nor is their age asoer- 
lajned by their teeth ; nor are they ever made wethers, with the exception of a very 
few near Buenos Ayna ; Dnthet aie the lamb* sepaiated from the ewes. Their 
flesh is ererywhere preferred to beeC They grow as big, or bi^er than those (f 
Spain ; they are met with both black and white, with homi and withoat tiuaa, some 
tame having ocoeionally five or ail. ITheir wool reeemhles that of the merinos, imd 
although I am m indifferent judge of its i^nality, I may perhaps be permitted to 
say that it appears to be tolerably good in Paraguay and better at Buenos Ayres ; 
and that the wool of the sheep of the Indian Pampas, of Patagonia, and of those 
found on the Basteni slopes of the Cordilleia of Chtle, is vastly superior to both. 
The latter likewise has the advantage of being free from burs. Wherever I have' 
been I have always found goats to be eiceedinglj scarce. This arises from th^ 
being i^sfded as of little valae, although thej also have three or four kids a year, 
at two births. In Tucuman, however, where their skins are used in the carriage of 
wine, as in Spain, many goats are reared, which in form, size and other particulars 
do not iitBn, I am told, from those of my native land." 

In 1566 eeren cows and one bull were taken from Andalusia to the 
Brazilian coast, and ttience convej-ed by land to the banks of the river 
Parana, whence they proceeded down that river on a raft to its junction with 
the Paraguay. These were the first homed cattle received in that quarter, 
and from them innumerable herds have sprung. They are now seen 
roaming oa the plains of La Plata, flying from the horseman pursuing 
them with his logo, or noose. Of the wild cattle, it ia observed that the 
hide is thicker than that of the tame ones ; the hair of the neck longer 
and thicker, while the colour on the back is a doep red and under the 
belly white. Nearly the whole of the Pampas, or immense plains, 
extending on both sides of the La Plata, contain excellent pastures, 
fertilised by numerous rivers. Hence grazing became the favourite pur- 
Boit of the setders, whose chief exports soon were horse and cow hides, 
«alt«d meat and tallow. In early tunes some vicuna E^dns were shipped 
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on the Eftstem bank of tbe rivw, but as the population advanced towai6s 
the Weat this animal was driven into the interior. 

Azara affinuB that the citf of Buenos Ajres was founded in 1535, 
by Don Pediv de Mendozo, but alntost immediately aA^rwarda deserted 
by the Spanish inhabitants, who pas^ng up to Paraguay by water, in such 
haste and with such a want of the means of conveyance, that they weM 
unable to take with them all the horses brought from Andalusia, so that 
five marea and seven horaes were left behind on the plains. The city 
was a second time fbunded in 1580, when the new colonists found that a 
considerable breed had already sprung from these few maxes. They set 
about domesticating such as they could catch, and this is the erigiu of 
the innumerable herds of wild horses, seen to the South of the river La 
Plata., as far as the Rio Negro. They have also spread in other directions. 
These horses congregate in immense herds, according to Azara, some- 
times 13,000 together. They are troublesome and injurious, for besides 
consuming vast quantities of pasture, they gallop up to the dome^cated 
horses, wherever they see them, enticing them to join their troop and 
take to the wilds. The Indians eat their flesh, more especially that of 
the colts and mares. 

The ass was not brought over the Andes, as far as Buenos Ajres, at 
least, at the time the mares and horaes casually left there became a 
breeding stock in the manner above mentioned. Asses, in fact, were not 
seen on the Eastern bank of the river La Plata till aftor the foundation 
of Monte Video had been laid, when they were noticed in small troops 
feeding on the ne^hbouring plains, free from the restraints of man. Of 
course they came from the original stock, introduced into Pem ; but no 
use beii^ made of them, they were neglected and esciq)ed from their 
owners, who had no fences to their estates, and wandered off into the 
wilds. Their skins being saleable, they were gradually extirpated in 
many districts, as the countiy became more thickly settled ; but in several 
secluded places the wild race still exists, and when cau^t alive, a peculiar 
method ia adopted to domesticate them. Throu^ the abundance of 
horses, and tbe greater utiUly of mules, the ass has, however, become 
an animal of comparatively little value. In Peru they are more esteemed, 
being serviceable in carrying down the rough ores to the bruising mills. 

Owing to maritime blockades and other interruptions to trade, within 
the last few years, no very recent or authentic commercial statistics have 
been received from either Buenos Ayres, or the rival republic of Uruguay, 
better known as Monte Video. The general nature of the returns from 
the La Plata have, however,' been briefly noticed ; I shall, therefore, 
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comdder th&t I acquit myself of the taak which I nndertoc^ by iasertiiig 
tlie accompanying comparative returnn of the imports of ordioaiy sheep's 
wool, into the United Kingdom, from the three diTisions of South 
America, above sketched. 



1884. 8talMDfB^d«l*Plat» 1,0 
Chila 
Fera . 



CMle . 
Foni 



36. Bio de I» Plata 
Chile 
Pern . 



18S8. lUodsLkPlftU 
CMle . 
Peru 



1840. BJo da La Plata 
Pern 



PeniTian Wool in the Grease during the Teart 

1S4C and 1846 luu Bold &om 
Ditto in Vwhed state . . . 



1841. tUode La Plata 

Chile 
Peru , 

1842. mc deLsPUta 
Chile . 

Pern 

1843. fiiode La Plata 
ChUe 

Peru . 

1844. Bio de La Plata 
Chile . 

Para 

1S16. Bio de La Plata 
Chile 
Para . 

184d. Oriental Bepubli 
Tlmguaj 
Biienoa ATrea 
ChUe . 
Peru 



5,10S,fl3T 
^33,833 
8,144,463 

1,460,105 

149,351 

1,S»3,063 

1,879,863 

112,641 

1,116,192 

2,186,291 
129,660 
821,032 

2,983,737 

628,876 
1,664,698 



. 180,806 
. 127,064 
. 1,884,468 
. 1,816,681 



6rf.to 7ii 

8<L to 12d: with 1} diBcount. 



Before I close tliis division of my sulject, it is incumbent upon me 
to remark that there are a few other Colonial countries, berides those 
already enumerated, from which we receive occasional and small eupj^ies 
of sheep's wool, which ought not to be overlooked. I shall, therefbre, 
give a brief enumeration of them, marking the quantities respectively 
received &om each. 

Mexico. — It is singular that in 1835, from this region we received 
as many as 1,313,74016. of sheep's wool; in 1841 and 1842 none; in 
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1843, 2.004 tb.; in 1844, ^9,030 tti. ; in 1845, 313 tb. ; and in 184a, 
41,451 m. 

Brazil. — From this country in 1840, we received 0,533 K. ; in 
1841, 3161b.; in 1842, 4,370 fii.; in 1843, 28,153tt. ; in 1844, 65 tb.; 
in 1845, 114,430 lb. ; and in 1846, 21,078 ffi. 

British North Amebican CoLonEa. — In 1810, we received 
1,317 lb. ; in 1820, ISfl fc. ; in 1825, 70 tt. ; in 1835, 14 ft. ; in 1840. 
16.793 ffi. ; in 1841, 4,881 ft. ; in 1843, 12,133 ft. ; in 1843, 13,125 ft. ; 
in 1844, 12,887 ft. ; in 1845, 18,280 ft. ; and in 1846, 40,368 ft. 

BnmSH West Tndies.— In 1805, 5,079 ft. ; in 1810, 2,894 ft. ; 
ini815, 63 ft.; in 1820, 760 ft.; in 1830, 1,726 lb. ; in 1885, 2,029 ft.; 
in 1840, 3,286 ft. ; and in 1846, 5.430 ft. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



FINE-WOOIXED BB£ES CAPABILITIEB FOB THE aBOWTH 

OF WOOL — PBOSPECTS OF A SUPPLY PBOPEKTIES AKD USES OF 

AUERICAN WOOL. 

Unul the year 1800 the United States possessed no other than a 
loi^-le^ad, unaightly and coarse-woollad breed of sheep, valued only as 
afibrdiug fail mutton, the fleeces of which were not worth more than from 
6 to 10 cents per lb. About the period above-mentioned, however, Colonel 
Humphries, at that time American minister in Spain, in concert with 
Chancellor livii^ston, holdii^ the same poet in Fans, caused merino 
sheep to be selectal &om the best Spanish flocks and shipped to the 
United States, in the hope of fixing public attention to the growth of finer 
wool. 

This opening to the Conner was eagerly grasped at, and the new stock 
emulously bought up, more especially in the Eastern states. The Govern- 
ment afforded mariied protection to the oew staple, which gradually 
spread over such grazing fimns oa were conducted on the European plan. 
In 18tt6 Saxon fiue-woolled sheep were also imported, and here again 
the hberality of Congress was displayed. So great was the progress made 
that, in 1828, the price of good wool was advanced to from 60 to 78 
cents per lb., when wheat was selling from S dollars to 2 dollars and 
35 cents per bushel. The above price, however, was not sustained, and 
throu^ incidental causes the value of sheep's wool fell to S5 cents 
per lb. 

Growing it then ceased to be fashionable, and, owing to the reduced 
price and ihe high wages of shepherds, the offspring of imported stock 
were actually killed as mutton or tried for tallow. In consequence of this 
extrarardinaiy change the American fanner was thrown back upon the 
growth of wheat, while that of wool became wholly n^ected. and of 
course the small quantity which the counixy continued to |»T)duce was 
spuirand wove in private Gunilies. Prior to 1813 a few woollen manu- 
factories had been established, but, owing to a deficiency in the quantitr 
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mid qnalitf of the raw mateiial, as well as Ibreiga competition, thc^ did 
not succeed. 

Towards die year 1830 it again became fashionable in the United 
States to rear sheep, and according to official returns corresponding to the 
year 1840, there were then in the countiy 19,311,374 head, of all breeds, 
and yielding 36,802,114 lb., principally pastured in the States of Vennont, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Tennessee and Indiana. At 
present the number is estimated at 81 millions, yielding 94 millions lb. 
of wool, averaged at 30 cents per lb. These sheep are valued at the ivAe 
of 3 dollars each, and at 2 head per acre require 11,333,332 acres of land 
for their support The greater part of this wool is used to make what are 
called " home-Bpuns," chiefly worn by ihe agnculturat population. In 
Massachusetts and some of the other more thickly-populated States, 
woollen manu&ctures are, however, established, in which second-rate 
cloths, flannels and other &brics are made. Caipets and druggets, to 
some extent, are manu&ctured, and very ingenious machiuery for making 
hosiery has also been erected. 

Considerable efforts are now making to improve the breed of sheep in 
the United States, and with this view several purchases of merino and 
Saxon rams and ewes have recently taken place. The importations of 
Amencan wool into the United Kingdom have equally continued to 
advance. In consequence of the new interest thus excited upon tbis 
sulject, I wrote to an old and intelligent friend in the United States, 
soliciting information as r^arded the fiiture prospects of a supply of 
merino wool from that coimtry. Before me ia his reply, iu which, after 
dwelling upon a variety of topics bearing upon the present state and 
condition of those widely-extended regions, he adds the foUowii^ in refer- 
ence to wool : — 

" However restricted ws may be, at the present time, ^>J regulations whidi almost 
prohiMt the eiport&tion of wool, you maj consider it as no eslablished fact that 
nich is the progress making in this country, and such are its resources, that it will 
be able to supply on immense amount of agricultural produce, together with a latge 
supply of wool Indeed there is no limit to tJie capabilities of produdng the latt«c 
article, at the minimum oast, threughoat the boundless n^ons of the West, extending 
to Heiiao. 8a wide a range, added to the diTeraitias of soil and diniate, will 
notur^j influence the qoalities and condition of the woeL Besides this the flock^ 
fiom which oat fleeces ore obtained, compriBe almost erery known variety of race, 
crossed t^igether in various degrees in discriminate! j. Thus we have Lincoln, Leicester 
and Sonthdowns crossed with one another. They are then crossed with merinos and 
■AennnU with Baions, so tliat, whoi the wool imd mutton art reduced to alow 
nte, the inferics classes are slau^tend bj thoiuandi, and the whole caicase (except 
the legs, which ore made into hams) i« boiled down for (allow, and the residu* 
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flinnni to the iogi or ooajaied into pork. The 1«H«T u*erti«D yon m&y t&k« to be 
• tntl^ Tuiiiw notion, or an Irub boll, bat it is nerertheleea ft pntctical fact." 

Puisuing my iuquiriea upon tliis subject, I eubsequently received tlie 
following &om the same correspondent : — 

"NewYork, ll»7 7, 1M7. 
" Thoiub Sotitbii, K«q., London. 

" Dear Sir, — With gt«kt pleasure I broke a seal from yoa ;eat«nlaj. I Iiop« 
it maj not prole a Bolitary one. You niaj consider me at the father of the export 
trade in American nooj, which I itarted, and dreir into notice, bj lereral articlea 
which I communicated to acme of our leading commereiBl journal*. Thii trade ii 
destined to become one of Twt importoucf^ and M I take great interest in it, and 
may operate eiteufiTelj mjeelf when I ne my way dear, I shall highly valne your 
Sequent adrice, with now and then a market catalogue of your laleg, and more 
eqiedolly correct quotations of the octnal sale of Southdown fleeces, such as I nsed 
to purchase. These will at all times giro me a standard to judge by. 

" As the United Statea embrace a territory as large as all Europe, the direnity of 
soil and climate will not i^low of one uniform quality tod oondition of wool, and bnym 
with you must leam, as we do here, to estimate all kinds as they are, at their compaiO' 
tivBT^ne. Twisting the fleeces into bands, as in England, has been found Teiyobjec- 
lioiudile here to the sorters. The merino wool, so twisted, become hard in our cold 
winters, and occupied as much time to open and sort it as all the rest of the fleeces. 
It was therefore a recommendation of mine, in consequence of this practical 
objection, to tie up the fleeces with light tightly-twisted twin^ crossed once only. 
Some dishonest farmers abuse this by employing a superabundance of cord, whidi 
the eagerness of buyers to take their wool in any condition has encoujraged, nntil it 
has become a serions objection to the wool of some sections of the country. Howerer, 
the market price will eventually regulate these mattras, now that it is oscertuned, 
beyond all question, that we hare a surplus production which most find vent abroad 
and be regnlated by the forngn Talne. Our wools generally ore remarkably healthy 
and strong, rery elastic, and will, produce a large proportion of combing wool, 
suitable for the merino trade. I sold a lot of lC,00t) lb. for France a week or two 
ago, and think that French buyers will lake a large qnontity hereafter. The wool is 
better adapted for fancy goods than for broad cloths, yet some excellent cloths and 
kerseymeres ate made here wholly from our wool of the Saion and merino cross." 

From the anticipations above expressed, it would seem that the flock- 
owners, in our own Colonies, are likely to meet with powerM opponents, 
in the growth of tiie finer quahties of wool, irom parties nho are now 
following the same pursuit in the United Statea. The first trial of wool 
fiwm that country was made in 1833, when about 301b. were sent over 
for inspection, and small quantitiee cooticLued to arrive, during successive 
years, till at length in 184S as many as 4,095 bags were received in 
Liverpool and 674 in London, making a total of 4.699 ha^. The official 
returns for last year slate the quantity imported into the United Kingdom 
to have been 901,034 lb, 
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M; attendon was particularly directed to die nature and properties o£ 
this wool by the circumstance of our firm having the sale of a portiOTi of 
that imported into London, and also of part of the baga landed at liver- 
pool and afterwards forwarded on here. The parcels which came under 
my immediate obaerradon resembled more nearly what we call " BritiBh 
merino wool " than any other description of the same article that has 
come within the scope of my eicperienoe. - Generally it is rather shorter 
in the staple than British merino, and less flexible than Austratian; 
and I have since learned that it does not possess the milling property in 
a d^ree equal to the latter. Keverthelees, it is unquestioaaldy a vei; 
useful description of wool, being sound and quite loi^ enot^ for eombii^, 
to which purpose it is well adapted. The paicels, wluch I mystdf 
inspected, were not so well washed as could be wished, and of this def^ 
the buyers complained. They also objected t* the cotton string handle 
idiich encircles the fleece, and of which there is three times the qusiitJl7 
required — a. ciicnmataace caufdng an increase in the tare weight and 
giving rise to disagreements between the purchsseis and the brokers. It 
has been very frankly remaiked that this unpleasantness might be avoided, 
by adhering to the old KTi glJRh custom of encircling the fleece with a band 
of the same material, a fact which should not be concealed from the 
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THE GOAT OF ANGORA AND INDIA. 

THE UTILm AND HABITS OF THE aOAT. 

In the course of mj extraota. it will have bera seen that the proportion 
ot goats, blended with the docks of both Sooth Africa and India, is vei7 
large. In the first country, these animalB, however, ai« only bred and 
used for ^eir milk, fleah and skin ; but, in soms portions cf the second 
they produce an under coat of short and soft wool, or down, which is 
manu&ctured and conaoquently has a value as a mercimtile commodi^. 
Eveiywhere goats are found extremely usefid in leading out the flocks to 
pasture, and both in intelligence and dexterity the goat is supeiioi to the 
sheep. The utility of this animal in some countries can scarcely be 
imagined. Sir James Edward Alexander, writing on the interior of South 
A&icB, of it remarks thus : — " Goats, to a traveller in that country, are 
invaluable. They accompany him everywhere, and live where cattle 
would pine away and die, although the cattle of South Africa are assuredly 
the moet hardy and enduring in the worid. What care goats for clover- 
fields and meadows of thick green grasa, so long as they can range among 
the thorn bushes, and, fearless of the prickles, get their tongues round the 
blades of white and sweet grass, which grow among the twigs. They also 
eat the tops of many bushes. Goats yield nearly as much milk as a small 
cow, and of much richer quali^. The milk I obtained from my four or 
five milch goats (thov^h at times they were bard pressed for water, as it 
only unounted to a pint morning and evening amongst them) was to me a 
great source of comfmtand support." 

The general appearance and habits of the goat are nearly tbe same in 
all countries, It bves to feed upon the tops of hills, invariably preferring 
the elevated and rugged parts of mountains, and everywhere finding suffi- 
cient nourishment on dry and barren spots. Goats are so active that 
they leap vrith ease among the precipitous rocks of the country which they 
inhabit In many places their flesh is eaten fresh, or salted for vrinter 
provision, wlule their Tnilk is made into cheese. The tenacious footing of 
this quadruped, upon the jutting points and crags of the Andes, Alps, 
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Pyrenees and HimalayBa, evan wlien etanding bj the brink pf a. fearful 
prec^ice, is really suiprisiiig. 

To Socks they afford confidence and even protectian. The hurri- 
canea, which sometimee sweep aoroaa the Steppes cf Southern Russia, are 
(^ten attended with the meet disastrous oonsequencee to the flocks. Tbs 
sheep make no attempt to resist the violence of the atorm, running away 
in a perfect panic before the vrind, and sometimes they are blown l^ 
hundreds into the streams and ravinee by which the steppes are inter- 
aectad. In these emergencies the dull Russian shepherds are of little 
value, and their dogs lees. The most sensible members of these commu- 
nities are the goats, without whom a Pontine shepherd would never be 
able to keep his woolly charge in anything like order. To eveiy hundred 
Bbeep three or four goals are therefore invaiiatdy associated, to make up 
hj their spri^itliness for the stJUness of their companions. In those 
regiraiB the sheep slone never could be brought to &ce a gale (^ wind, or 
to march into a ravine ; and often wmild th^ be completely dispeised in 
passing throu^ one of the reedy labyrinths by which the rivers are usually 
fringed. On all these occasions the goats are found to be of great service. 
They are easily brought to &ce the Aongeat wind ; they lead the \nj 
boldly down the most rugged desc^its, and the sbeep, by the ease wish 
iriuch they may be made to follow the example thus set them, seem to 
show their cmsciouBness t^ the superior sraise of their sturdy companions. 

But in no part of Europe is the goat so much valued and seen in such 
great perfeclicn as in France. One is alike amused and interested in 
reading the descriptioos given ci the m^ratiixis annually peifmmed by 
the shepherds, with their flocks, in the Southern provinces to tits 
Pyrenees, almost remindii^ one of the march of a regular army, in the 
couiae of which, as it were, goats act the part of pioneers and fnglraoen. 
The flocks are preceded by goats, halting at a given signal, which esam[do 
their followers instantly obey, and again start aa soon as the foremost raidL 
is seal moving. In theee excuisionB goats in &ct BU[^y the place c^ well- 
trained do^. In Sooth Africa, we leam from travellers that goats are 
trained to f<^ streams, thus urgii^ the sheep onwards to take to tibe 
water, and leading them to better pasturage ; while they themselves feel 
perfectly independent, seeting only such herbage as is rqeoted by their 
companions, and if in &m they Ml, recourse is had to the leaves and baifc 
of trees or tender shrubs. In the East, it has been seen that goats siqtply 
the peasant with milk and cheese, and both he prefers to what the cow 
affords. 

The goat {^miu Cegyra) seems to have been as early a companioo to 
man as the sheep sod dog. The vflneratibn in which the goat was held 
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in ancient times may be imagined from the innnmistance of Pan, in the 
heathen MythcJc^ represented aa the supreme power over nature, being 
portrayed with the insignia of this animal, and also the Ljbian Jupiter 
with the homs oi the ram, while the Grecian Jupiter and Minerva equalfy 
daita the ea^, or goat-skin, for a l«east-p1ate. 

The skins of these animals were probobtf the first, or at least amcmg 
the first materials used for clothing. Afterwards the long hair of the goat 
was mixed up with the wool and down of other animals, and, united with 
gum or glue, formed into a felt, in Northern Aaia. known from the earliest 
f^ee. The wild goat was also fimnd to exist in every large portion of the 
earth diacovered and expltn^d by Europeans, America, Oceania and New 
Holland excepted ; but, at the present remote period, it would be impossible 
to sufaetantiate the descent of any of the domestic breeds, with which we 
are acquainted, to any particular species still found in a state of nature. 

The caprine race, Cuvier observes, is distinguished from the Antelope 
l^ the osseous nucleus of the homs being partially porous or cellular, 
communicating with the ranus of the frontala. The direction of the hana 
is upwards, bendii^ to the rear, more or less angular, compressed, nodose 
aod transmsely wrinkled ; they are common to both sexes, but smaller, 
leaa angular and straighter in the females ; the line of the forehead and 
chaffivn is rather convex, and the eye of a h^t brown colour. The 
females are fomished with two mammte. their time of gestation five 
moi^tfas, and capable of propagating at seven months old ; two kids are 
usually produced at a birth. 

The most useful species are the AbyssiniaQ ii>6X, num«ms in Abyerania 
and the mountains oi Upper Egypt ; the ibex of the Northern part of tbe 
Qaocaman mountaioa ; the Asialio ^goffna, found on the Caucasian 
nwuntains and some parts of Persia ; the domestic goat {C. Hirctu), 
vaiying in size according to the country where it has been naturalized ; 
the dwarf goat, originally from Guinea, bi^ now common in Sooth 
America, the West Indies, &c. ; then come the Cashmere, the Thibet, or 
Tartar half-breed of the above, the Angora, the Policerate, Syrian, Nepeul 
and Egyptian breeds, with various crosses and varieties. 

It is well known that the late Mr TeraJmx manufact^ired the first 
shawl made in France from Cashmere goats' wool, which die Frendi at 
the time called dtevet, or down. This mxA he procured in Russia at the 
fair of Novc^rod, and was ao much pleased with his success, that he sent 
an Btgent to Central Asia expressly to bring over a small flock of the 
genuine breed. The first public show, of these animals took place in 1833, 
end Bubsequmtly some of them were located at Perpignan, and others at 
Alfort.inth which a few of the Thibetan breed were mixed. M. Faciot, 
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of Montnutrtre, also had 40 of anotlier species obtained from India, and iii 
1897 M. FoloQueau obtained the silver medal for the increase which he 
had obtained in his little flock of exotic stock. The quantity of goats' 
wool, produced at borne, not sufficing for the French manufactarerB, they 
continued to receive their supplies from Moscow and St Petersburg. 

The second specimen of Cashmere goats' wool, manufactured in Fnince, 
was that of M. Bietiy, of Villepreaux, near Veraailles, whose example was 
followed by four more manu&cturers in Paris. In 1835, therq were also 
three spinners of this kind of wool in the Department de I'Aiide, which 
was considered as a more than ordinary proof of ingenui^. At the time 
the French army returned from Egypt the taste-fbr Asiatio shawls b^an in 
France, and large prices were paid for good imitatdons of them, which llie 
possessors usually endeavoured to pass off for genuine ones. This taste 
kept up tlie trade, and in 1827 it was eatdmated that tlie annual, value of 
this one article, made and sold in France, was equal to thirty millions of 
francs. No otlier manufEtcture than that of shawls was then attempted ; 
but, in 1834, it was ascertained that, in Paris alone, there were eleven 
weavers of various kinds of Asiatic shawls, and seyen others confined to 
die Ispahan pattern, the one most fashionable. Some varieties were also 
manu&otured at Nismea and Lyons. Owing to the great expence of these 
shawls, the interference of silk, and the difficulty of prociuii^ the raw 
material, and then picking and spinning it, this branch of French 
lOttEufacture declined. 

While the French were thus bestirring ihemselves, iiot <sily to spin 
and weave gHits' wool, but also to form flocks of the best wod-beani]g 
breeds, literally in England with this raw material we were doing nothing. 
We certainly continued to import mohair yam, spun by hand in the 
country, and principally invoiced from Smyrna, of which our weavers 
made camlets and a few minor articles ; but our spinners were seemin^y 
deterred from attempting the raw wool, owing to its want of " shafL" 
Aware of what was going on in France, and at the same time astonished 
that what was done there, in the way of manufactures, seemingly could not 
be accomplished by our own countrymen, I kept my eye steadfastly upon 
this point, and at let^th succeeded, in the manner which I feel myself at 
Uber^ to relate, by introducing the language used by me in the last 
edition of my little work on Colonial Wools. 

"In mj fDnn«t tre&tiae, I ventiu^d to expteu » hope Umt the time would uiiTe 
when tbe pure wool of the Angora goat would be spim bj the Biitiqh maniifoctimr. 
It hu beomne a Knuce of pleuure to me to know that this deranble otjaet hu •( 
Imfth been ettuned, and I i^uce to add that firitieh Jtogon goate' wool yam u 

now more eBt«emed titan that of Xat> Hinoi. The meuig by whicl; thie improrement- 
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ma kUained 1 will briefly leUte, not for the gratification of anj personal ranitj, 

but in order to show that small meuii often prodnce grtut ncnilts. Imprewed with 
the idea that Aogora wool could be ^un in England, I took a imall sample of it, 
together witL some jam of the same material, with me when about to vimt a friend 
at Thetford, to whom I communicated my wieheB, and he gave me a letter to hii 
agent at Norwich. After some preliminary conversation (he latter replied that, if 
the undertaking could be aecfunplished, he would see that it was done. In the 
oourse of a fortnight afterwards, a person came to town with a letter iiom my friend's 
agent and purchased (wo bales of Angont wool, which I leamt were forwarded to 
Bradford, in TorksMie^ Thithcf I prooeeded on my return from Scotland, with a 
view to ascertain what parties wrae consuming the article, uid I was not long in 
disDOTering the residence of the fortunate peison who accomplided this laudable 
olgeet of the monufeeturer's ambition. The use of Angont wool has since extended, 
and I have reason to believe that both the original purchaser and manufacturer, 
alluded to, have rei>li2ed a conuder&ble sum by their discoveiy. To this cause the 
diminution in the importations of Angora wool yam may be attributed. It is known 
tri> the Greek merchants, who were in the habit of importing mohair yam, that the 
demand for it ceased as soon as British manu&ctniers began to spin the raw 
toaterial, and the stock of yam then on hand was re-shipped to Holland and other 
parts of the Continent, where, since its introduction, English spnn yam of the same 
clasi is preferred." 

Having said thus much of tho manner in which the spinning of goats' 

wool was introduced among us, and as since then this article has assumed 

■ an entirely new importance, I ehall now proceed to point out the country 

from which, for tho present at least, our only supply of the raw material 

is obtained. 



THE WOOL OF THE ANGORA GOAT. 

Widiin the last two or three years, a n6w teictoie, made of goats' wool, 
has, however, been introduced both into France and this country, which 
calls for particular attention. This texture consists of stripes and checks, 
espretely manu&ctured for ladies' dresses, and having a soft feel and sil^ 
appetu-ancfi. The wool of which this artide is made, is chiefly that of tho 
Angora goat, the properties and peculiarities of which were so fitithfiilly 
delineated in a paper, written by Captain Conolly, and read before the 
Asiatic Society in January, 1940, that, as the higheet authority on this 
particular subject which can be quoted, I have adopted an extract in this 
place. 

" The long-famed goat, peculiar to the proiince of Angora and certain adjraning 
districts, is invariably iiriiite, and its coat is of one sort, namely, a nlky bur, whitlh 
hangs in long euilj locks. The gener&l appearance of this animal is too well known 
to. need mraition here. The country within which it is found was thus described to 
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DB : 'Take Angan u a oentn : then th« Kiizil Brm&k (or H&I7B}, Clutngere, Mid 
ftom Mght to l«n houn' nuudi (ut; thirty mile*) beyond ; Bejbazuu and the eame 
dUtance b«joDd, to Dear Ralahan; Seme Hinarj Yoorrodk, Toaiah, Costambool ; 
Oeredeh aod Cherkeah,' — from the whole of which tract the common brietly goai ii 
excluded. Kinnier did not see a long-haiied goat Bait of the Haljs : ve marked tbe 
diBappewaoce of thii anim^ on the Weatwaid, a little before Nalahan. Out Angma 
infoimanta agreed that the boandaiy a dedded en all iide», and remarked that, if 
taken out of their notaral dietricta, these goats deteriraat^ in point of cuat 
eipedally, till Bcaicelj iMogniiable 1 adding, that it a difficult even to keqi tbem 
alire elBBwhere, particularly if they ^re taken to a low or damp eoil aft«r the high 
and dry land to which they are aociutomed.* 

" The greater part of the area, deicribed above, coniiBte of dr; dialky hilli, on 
iriiidi ther? are biuhe> nther than tieee, and these chiefly of the dwarf oak, or else 
of Talliea Ijiag from 1,600 to 2,S0Oi- feet abore the level of the sea, which are quite 
bare of trees and but scantily corered with grass. In this expanse of country there 
are spots wMch produce finer fleecee than others, e. g. Ayash, Bejbaiaar aod 
Yoortook. These are districts where the goats are mostly kept on hills, and the 
natives attribute a general superiority to mountain flocks, which have, firat, a rwer 
atmosphere ; secondly, more leaves and a greater choice of herbs, for which, never- 
theless, they are obUged to range widely, and so are kept in health, on which the 
qnality of their coats mainly depends. The finest fleeces in the aforeai^d country 
are said to come from the Yoorrookt, roving tribes who keep their flocks out day and 
night throughout the year, except when an unusual quantity of snow &lls, so that, 
not being enclosed sjid crowded together, they do not soil their coats by the heat imd 
dirt of each other's bodies. The latter flocks, too, are more or less kept upon fresh 
food in winter, ss they ate then led down from die mountain heights to the tops of 
the lower hills, from wMdi a little herbsige can be gleaned, as the strong winds that 
pravul at this season drive the snow off them, while the plain flocks must be folded, 
and fed upon hay and branches. 

" The fleece of the white Angora goat is called ' Tyai; Tnrkish for goat's hair, in 
distinction to ' YUa,' or ■ Yapak,' sheep's wooL After the goats have completed their 
first year, they are clipped annually in April or May, and yield progressively, until 
they attMn full growth, from leCr drachma to IJ'ote' J of Tiftlk. The female's h^ 

* It is remariuble that wherever these goats exist, the cats and greyhounds have 
long silky hfur also ; the cats all over their bodies, the greyhounds diiefly on their 
ean and ttuls. Some of the natives would refer this peculiarity to the " ur and 
water," but were perplexed to account for the non-partidpatioa of other animals, 
eating and drinking the same fluids. A umilar difficulty attends those who would 
attribute the peculiarity to diet ; as sheep's food differs entirely from that of cats aod 
dogs. Possibly hares snd other furry animals in this region have th«r coats altet«d 
also, more or leas. Our native Mends did not seem ever to have inquired. The 
aheep dogs are flne animals, with thick shaggy coats, but we did not think their bur 
unusually flne 

f This rough calculation is made from the measured hdght of Angora, by Dr 
Ainsworth (i. t. 2,769 feet), and native statementa about the vuiation of climate in 
tlie different provinces above named. 

t A weight of 400 Turkish dirhems, or drachms, equal to about 2} &. English. 
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U MUddercd bMter than th« nule'a, but both mia mixed togother fol m»rket, with 
the occuional eiception of the tie<>-veitr«U ih»-gcafi fleece, vluch is liept with the 
picked hair of other wliite goota (of whioh, perliapa, fira ponnds may be chosen &om & 
thoiuand), for the Dktire manufacture of the moat delicate articles ; Done b^ng erer 
«iported in any unvrought state. An oke of good common Tiitik of thii jear'i 
■liaarin^ is now selling in the Angoca bazaar foi nine piaaties, ot about li. S^d., and 
the finest picked wool of the aame growth ii fetcJung fourteen pia«ttea per oke. 

"A carioae atatunent made to ub at Angora ww, that c«l; the white goats, whidi 
hare henu,we« their fleece in the long curlj locks that an so much admired ; those 
idiidh *M not homed, having a cemparatiTely cloas coat. We were at Angora 
shortlj after the shearing season, so could not obeerre the diffeienee stated, which our 
informants eerioiialj attributed to the dionmstonoe of the animal's continually 
combing iteelf with its spiially-twisted horns. A merdiant, not of Angora, remarked 
that probably there, as elsevhere, the finest fleece naturally la that which more 
readily curls, and he added that good flock masters keep their goats' hur as fine as 
possible, bj carefully washing it and combing out all impurities. 

" Surplus he-goats and barren females are killed in the beginning of winter, irtien 
their flesh is parMed and potted by the poorer classes as a store for the oold season. 
The skins are sold to curriani, vha, after removing the hair by a preparation of lime, 
CUM thatn for eiport to Constantinople, where thay are dyed of different cxjIoqtb, and 
chiefly used for the manutacture of Turkish boots and slippers. The fleece is then 
flTe or six inches long, bat as it is ' harsher ' than that which is sham in spring, and 
is thought to be more or less damaged hy (he cuirier's lime; it is sold at an inferior 
price under the oome of ' deri,' or tjlui Tiilik, a term answering to what English 
st^lera call ' dead wooL' 

" The bur of the Tiilik goat is exported from its natire districts raw, in yam, 
and in the delicate stoffi for which Angora has long been famoua The last ate now 
chiefly ooninmed in Turkey ; a little yam and a la^e quantity of the raw material 
go to Bumpe. A ffew »ell-cur»d entire skins, with the curly fleece upon them, are 
also used in Turkey by religious docton and chief derwisbee, and others are exported 
to Europe, where they are &ncied as rugs and saddle cloths. A fine skin of this 
sort coeta one hundred piastre) (or 12.) at Angota, and one hundred and fifty at 
Constontinopte. 

" Whan the Tiftik fleeoss have been shorn in spring, women separate the clean 
hair &om the dirty, and the latter only is washed, tStar which the whole is mixed 
together and Sent to market. That which is not exported raw, is bought by the 
women of the labouring forailiee, who, after pulling portions loose with their fingers, 
pass them succesiiTBly through a lu^ and fine-teethed iron oomb, and spin all that 
they thus cord into skeina of yam, called ' ipiik ' (the common Turkish word for all 
thread), of which six qualities are made. An oke of Nob, I to S, now fetches in the 
Angora bazaar from twenty-four to twenty-five piastres, and the like weight of Bos. 
S te 6, fiem thirty-eight to forty piastres. Threads of the first three numbers have 
been usaally sent to France, Holland and Germany ; those of the lost three qnalitie* 
to England. 

" The women of Angora moisten their carded goats' bur with much spittle before 
they draw it from the distafi', and they assert that the qnoUty of the thread much 
depmids upon this ; nay more, that in the melon season thdr yam is incomparably 
better, as eating this fi^it imparts a mucilaginous quality to the saliva. ' Divide,' 
said thay, 'a quantity of Tiftik into two parts; let the same person spin one half 
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is winter and the other in the melon leuon, and jou vill plunlj' Me an important 
diffeience.' In winter, thej' added, the thread caimot be spun lo fine aa in Bummer, 
aa, owing to the itate of the atmoqthere in the cold seaaon, it becomes more harsh 
(crisp). 

" Before thia yam ii uied bj the vearer, it ii well saturated with a glutinous 
liquor called ' QurSih.' Thia ia made trota a tvot like a radish,* which oomea to 
Angonv &am the neighboorliood of Eonio. It is dried and pounded, mixed with 
water, aud well shaken in a bag. Then the liquor ia atrained off, and aouU aleina 
are ateeped in it, while large hanls are watered bj the mouth when thej hare been 
apKOd out, ftwwrding to the following proceae, which I may describe aa witnessed by 

" We found the workmen before sunrise on a level apaoe by the banks of the 
Angora stream. Upon a centi* and two end cwai treea, was rather looeely atretdied 
a doable web of yam, TO feet by T, which was kept extended sud aepaiate by sliding 
croea eticka. Two men walked up and down the sidea of this &ame at the same 
time nearly opposite to each other, holding bowls of ' Chirish ' liquor made into a 
thin yellow mucilage : of this thoy continually squirted, or rather blew out, mouth- 
fiila in alternate showers all OTer the web, while others followed them to press the 
threads together for a moment, and then to change their position relative to each- 
other, by means of the sliding croea bars mentioned, ao that all might be equally 
moistened, aa well aa to rebind any threada that had given from the tensian. The 
Chii^sh liquor had a sweetish and not unpleasant taste, bat the aquirteis complained 
that it totally destroyed their teeth, and showed bare guma in proof. They diatri. 
buted their jets with ungular dexterity, in broad casts of the minutest drops, and 
expieased doubta whether, conradering the clammy nature of the liquor uaed, any 
watering pot could be made to do their work aa well and save them from its incoa- 

" This operation is repeated aereral times. The work ia always commenced in 
the cool of the morning, so that it may be completed ere the heat of the sun on 
operate to dry the thread quickly. A long web, like the one described, having ^^eea 
sufficiently moistened, its threads are divided into breadths of the sizes ordered ; the 
weaver sends Ma comb that one end of a portion may be fitted into it, and cairies the 
rest away rolled upon a stick, to be drawn out as his wi^k advancefl. 

" The women of Angora knit gloves uid socks with the TiAik yam, working 
them both liiny and plain, and making some socks of the latter sort so fine as to 
boat one hundred piastres the pair. The aurplns of th^ yam they sell to native 
weavers of atufia. The weaver aeeks threada of equal thickneaa and takes the aknns 
that he matches back to the women spinners, who reel them into one thread, aasiating 
thia operation with Chirish muiploge. The connected thread being returned to the 
weaver in large hanks, he, with a hand wheel, winds off amall portions through a pan 
•rfwater ontabitsof reedout to fit his shuttle." 

Dming Ci^ttam GoDoUy's eiaj at Angora, he procured artioles of 

* A medical Mend describee it aa a plant of the Asphodoli/ iiunily, which growi 
on all the high table lands of Armenia. Shoemakers are aud to use the dried floor 
oa '4at' where the plant is common; but I found a di&erent article in me at all the 
shoemakers' bazaars in Constantinople. 
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manu&cture, made of goats' wool, which he sent to the Asiatic Society, 
and they gave me samples (or rather a portion of the collection) say — gloves 
so ingenioualy wrought that it puzzled the manu&ctm^rs at Leicester to 
find out where the workmanship commenced or ended. In the parcel 
there were also some children's socks so skilfully made that the manu- 
&cture quite puzzled some of our English hosiers. 

"The dotlu iroTED from Tiflik at Angora, are of two kindfl, 'Shall!' and '8uf,' or 
twilled and plain cloth, and the manufacture of these u confined to mep. The 
weaTGi eiU with iiearl; half of Ma bodj in a small pit, at the bottom of which he 
worki two ot four treadlea with his f«et, according as he wiihes to make pUln ot 
twilled clotL Fart of this loom is fixed t« the floor before him, and the reet is 
Ruspended nearlj orer it from the ceiling. He contracts to work a piece of thirty 
Pitt, or rather more than twenty-one yards, for a mm which varies according to the 
texture reqaired, from fifteen up to one huadred piastres, and by working steadily he 
may finish a piece of this i^ular measure in six days. 

" These «tu^ are dyed at Angora. Indigo utd cochineal, with tartar, nitric 
and sulphuric adds, were mentioned as articles imported from Constantinople and 
Smyrna. Yellow bcny grows to perfection in the neighbourhood, and some spoke 
of a grsM yielding the same colour aa iudigenous to the soil. Cofibe colour, a 
faTourite one among the Turks, they obtain by mixing cochineal with the dried rind of 
the fresh walnut. They remarked that cloth made of dyed thread keeps its colour 
till it ttilt to pieces, while that which is dyed in pieces fades with compacatiie 
qoickneea. 

" Angora has always been the chief, if not the only town in which Tiftlk has been 
manufactured intoeloth; the other towns of the area described sending their hair to 
its looms. Now not eren thread is spun at the latter places, theli goats' hwr being 
exported in a raw state, and Angora itself has, &om the latter cause, quite declined, 
there being 'perhaps fifty' looms where there were one thousand two hundred in tJie 
best days of this provinoal capital, and not more than fi'om one thousand to fifteen 
hundred pieces of stuff sent out instead of twenty thonsand that used to be required 
before the Qreek revolntion. The citizens take the last erent as a point from which 
to date their decline, remarking that, before that period, there was a prohibition 
agKnat ihe export of Tiflik &am Turkey, except when wrought, or in the form of 
iplik, or homespun thread, so that the interests of the native spinners and weaven 
were protected agunst the machinery of Europe. Up to that time, however, it would 
■earn that there was little demand for the raw material in Europe. According to the 
informatian that was kindly procured for me by an English merchant at Constan- 
tinople, when some bales of white Angora goats' hair were shipped thence to 
England, in 1820, the article was so little appreciated, that it brought only lOd^ 
per B>. Since that period the English demand for the raw hair has been annually 
inoreadng, and the ordinary price, for many years, has been 1 8d. per Hi., though, 
fima unusu^ causes, it has fluctuated from 27d. to 1 id. Permisdon is now i^ly 
girea by the Turkish Qovemmrait to export raw Tifttk, and as European maoufao- 
toiers find it mora convenient to make their own thread by machineiy, the demand 
for Angora handspun yam has almost ceased, and ifs valne in Turkey has fallen one 
half. The following list of exports from Constantiuople, for the last three yeara. 
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will allow how ime article hu tapeneded tlie other, tud whAt ii the preaenl state of 
thetnda. 

Hohili Turn. Ttntk. 

iBse b»]e» ess S,811 

1&37 do. 8 2,261 

1S38 do. 21 5,528 

" No jam baa been, and [Hobablj none will be, exported this jear. 2,6TB balea 
of Tiftfk haTa been already shipped, and it may be expected that full; 3,000 more 
will be exported before the and of the season, from the nipplj of thii jear'a pro- 
duce, which i> jnit aniTing btaa the interior.* The balei whicit are brought on 
hones neigh nz.tj okes, those that come od camels, one hundred ditto ; bat the 
piopottion of the latter is small, and Berent; okes ma; be taken as the sTemge 
weight Tlj latter iufonruuit thought that fiont 1,000 to 1,500 bale* might be 
■hipped annuallj for England at Smjina. The native demand for Shalli and Sof, 
is sud to bare deoMsed uuce the adoption of an European stjle of dress b; Hie 
TniUsh grandees, who used to wear fall soiniDer robes of these stuK ; bat though 
tliis change of oostume has, doubtless, had some ^ect upon the Angora manufao. 
turee, thej have probablj been chieflj injured b; the introduction of cheap Frendi 
and English merinos into the Turkish baiaarB. Owing to these causes, and to the 
Tecent lai^ European demand for raw bur, the value of Angora shawl stufis has 
gone down bo quickly, and so oompletelj, aa to entail great loss upon the wholesale 
and letwl melchants who dealt in them, and little short of ruin upon the wearets, 
hand.spinnets, dyeis and othen who were connected with the manufacture at 
Angora itself. But though the city has thus suffered, the province must gain lately 
by the diange, if the Sultan can be made sufficiflnti; aware of his own interest to 
treat it fairtj." 

The wool of the Angora goat (C'apra AngorentU) reaches us through 
the Mediterrattean, and is chiefly shipped at Smyrna and ConBtantinople. 
In colour it ia the whitest known in trade, and now more generally used 
in the manofacture of fine goods than any other. There are, however, 
other parts of Asiatic Turkey from which limited supplies are received, 
but in quality not so good as that produced in Angora. In his ' Statistica 
of Syria,' Dr Bowring remarks that goats' wool " is collected and brought 
from Erzeroum, Kasserich, Karpout, Malalia, Diarbehir, Aintab and a 
small g^uAntity from Andocb. There are fine qualities from each of these 
places. That from Earpout, Aintab and Antioch ia the best, and the 
latter said to be better than the former, and much cleans, and in quality 
equal to what is shipped fiwm Smyrna ; but from the want of knowledge, 
and of persons to clean and work it at Aleppo, it is not prepared in an 
equally fine state. The principal part is exported to the ports of Italy, 
and a small quantity was shipped to France in the year 1S38. About 
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1,970 rottoti were imported into Aleppo, ajid the whole re-exported in a 
clean state, amounting to about 6,970 rottoli." 

After the manufacture of shawls with goats' wool declined in France, 
this raw mateiial remained neglected for a long while. About two or 
three years ^o, however, the French made another attempt and brought 
out a texture for ladies' dresses, in stripes and checks, which they called 
PoU de Chevre. The warp b a fine spun silk, coloured, and the weft 
Angora or Syrian white goats' wool, which was thus thrown to the sur&ee. 
This article has a soft feel and looka pretty, but in wearing is apt to cut 
The price of a di'ess of French manufacture has beenirom Zl. to 2i. 10»., 
but by adoptti^ a cotton warp the same article is now made in England 
and sold at 15». ; and it is found that the cotton warp, aa a mixtiu'e, auita 
the goats' wool best. The principal manufacturers of Poil de Chevre 
in France are at Paris, Croujen-TheUe (Oise), Ecrua (Oiae), Montataire 
(Oise), and Sedan. In England the wool is chiefly spun at Bradford, 
and partiy manufactured there, at Norwich and also in Scotland. Part 
of the yam is exported, principally to France. The French are now 
attempting some plain goods, all goats' wool, dyed lavender, violet, £c. ; 
but it is not thou^t that they will answer. 

We have no separate account fiimiBhed of the quantity of mohair, 
or goats' wool, imported into the United Kingdom till 1845, in which yeai' 
the returns were 575,523 ft. In 1844 the imports were 1,290.771 ft., of 
which 97,629 tb. were re-exported to Germany, Holland, Belgium. 
France, and the United States of America. In 1845 we received 
1,941,023 ft., of which 114,001 ft. were re-exported to Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France ; while in 1846 our importations of the same article 
amounted to 1,987,390 ft., of which 48,093 lb. were re-shipped to Hol- 
land, Belgium, France and the United Slates of America. 

Angora goats' wool has fluctuated in prices, during 1845 and 1846, 
fium 15rf. to 90ii., with 5 per cent, discount 



Althoi^h the goats' wool of India, shorter in the staple than Angora, 
is not consumed by ua, still, being an exportable article, it comes withui 
my scope. In his paper, above quoted, Captsiin Corolly gives us a long 
account of this kind of wool ; but as Central Asia has since been more 
carefully explored, and its productive resources brought more prominently 
into view, I must avail myself of authorities bearing as recent a date as 
I can meet with. The first I have to offer is that of Captain Hutton, 
■whose name I have already introduced to the reader, and who, in a 
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' Report on the Wool and Woollen Maonlactiu-es (£ KhoiBasan,' pub- 
lislied in Vol. IX. of the ' Jottmal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' 
has the Bubjoined remoHis ; — 

" The goMi of the hill; trteCa af Khonwuut yield, lik« those of Canhmete uid 
Thibet, & fine and reioMkrtily soft down, growing at the roots of the outer or true 
hail. The colour of tluBwool is generallj of & ihade of brown, more or leu intense, 
and the outer or luurr coMing of tbe aaiuial long uid asu^^ jet bUck. The white 
down h sdnroe. These goats >re rather short-legged, shaggy and Terj generally 
homed. The; are ratlier small and very gracefiiMooking animals. The beat are 
eaid to be among the Haxarree and Tjmunnee tribes. These goats produce two 
fieecee in the course of the year ; the first during winter, which is gathered in spring, 
and the latter during summer, which is gathei«d in autamn. The latter is SMd to 
be in most esteem, as well as tbe finest, and the reason given is, that in winter the 
severity of the season checks the natural exudations from the pores of the skin and 
keeps it dry, and that conseqnentty the hair receives less nourishment than in 
summer, and it is therefore coarser and less soft The beat of the summer months, 
on the other hand, causing s plentifiil dischai^ of moisture from the pores of the 
l>od;, fiimi^ee abundant nourishment to the roots of the hur, which becomes in 
eouseqaeaoe soft and silk;. 

" The winter fleece is, therefore, shorn off with the hair, and after undergoing a 
partial cleansing fiom bail and animal matter, is made into Koork i-PuOoi:, which 
comes chiefly &om Beeijund, in Persia. The long hair, after Bepacatioa from the 
wool, is made into grun-hags, tents and ropes. The Butumn fleece is only taken 
ftom dead animals. The goat is killed for butchers' meat, Mid the skin well rubbed 
over with a solution of lime and potash, and left thus for two or thiee days, until 
incipient deca; baa taken place in the skin, when the fiair is easily polled out ; 
leaving the under wool or down &ee, which is then also taken off separately. This 
method ^pears in all respects to be the same aa that practised in K:ooidiatan,a8 related 
by Captain Conoliy ; but the lime with which the skin is rubbed over ddes not here 
injure the wooL It is first pulled out of its natural masses b; the hand, and after- 
wards further sep^ated and cleaned in the same manner as Cotton, and then spun 
into threads. The autumn wool is gathered &om the skins of animals which have 
been slaaghtered for food, and it is dearer than the winter fleece, on account of iti 
superior fineness. In Captain Conolly'a ' Book of Samples ' I observed a dark-brown 
wool, labelled ' Thibetan Shawl Wool' I may mention that during a trip throogli 
some of the Tartar districts of the Himalaya, where tbe ahawl goats abound, 
I scarcely remember to have seen one dark-coloured animal, the prerajling eolonr 
being white, with sometimes black ears and head ; the wool, o^ piuAn, as it is tbeie 
called, being conseqnently quite white. The wool in Captain Conolly'a book 
appeared to me to be (be same as that of Ehoraasan." 

The writer aecotnpaniea his Report with a book of samples of goats' 
wool and of the tOKtnres made of it, marking the prices of each. He 
mentions a felt made at Kandahar, and among the Tjmimiieea, to order, 
of all sizes, and which sells for 4 rupees the yard square, of the process 
of which he gives a descriptjou, similar to that practised in reference to 
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sheep's mool, of which an account has abieady been given. This felt is 
called nummud, and ia worn as an article of dreaa ; but those used in 
Khorass&a as ruga are made bom sheep's wool, and of a coarser and 
thicker quality. 

In an ofBcial Report, Sir Aleumder Burnea remained that tlie goats' 
wool of Tooilcistan is more esteemed than that of Gabonl, and for some 
years past has been regulariy sent to Ind&, as far as Armitsir,'*' where it 
is mano&ctured. He says that the best quali^ is [Kocured in the 
immediate vicinity of Bokhara and the N.E. districts of that kingdom ; 
adding that it ia now used te adulterate the wool of Thibet in making 
Cashmere shawls, an evident proof of its superiority. The white is, of 
course, the most valuable ; but the contents of the balee are mixed and 
Ught brown the predominating coloor. The black and ashy grey are, 
however, packed separately. In the comftty goats' vrool is called jiut, m 
contradistinction to putkm, the name give to the fleece of sheep. The 
wool ioUa gradually off from the animal, in summer ; sometimes it is cut 
with scissors, although the largest quantity is obtained after the goats 
have be^i slaughtered.')' 

The goats' wool of Gaboul is not exported, but consumed in the rnann* 
fixtures, earned on by the natives, who, among other articles, make of it 
a cloth, called puttoo, a soft and warm texture much esteemed on (be 
spot. This wool is generally da^er than that of Toorkistaa, and also 
shorter in the staple. It is chiefly procured from the hiU conntry, 
inhabited by the Hasaree tribe and situated to the W. of Caboul, and 
between that city and Herat, a region having an elevation of ot 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The value of this goats' wool is only half 
of that produced in Bokhara. It is cleared of hairs by picking them out 
by hand, a tedious and expensiTe method, as each Gaboid seer thus 
cleaned costs as much as five rupees. The natives have nothing beyond 
I wheel for spinning. If ever this article should come into 



* i. cit7 in the Punj&b, uid considered the most commereial and iie&lthi«st 
place in NoTthem India. It is larger than Lahore and situated nearl; midwaj 
between the liiere Beu and Bavee. It hae epacioua bazaars, {iimished with tha 
rickeat wares. It haa manu&ctories of fine shawls, made in imitation of those of 
Cashmere, in which large quantities of goats' wool, brought &om Bokhara, are eon- 
sumsd. It haa bendes an eitennve tianut tiade, and the merchants then have 
considerable money transactions with Hindostan and CeqtraJ Asia, 

+ The Beport of which the aboce is the substano^ is found in a CoUecCion of 
Offidal Koporta and Papers, Political, Qeographical and Commercial, on Scinde, 
Afghanistan and the adjacent Countries, published bj order of the CtoTemnient at 
Cahnitta. 
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request among va, owing to the greater prwumily of si^ly and the com- 
paistjvely moderate price, Sir Alexander Bumea expressed it as his 
opinion that we shall, in tho first instance, obtain it lirom Caboul, where 
the inhatutants might easilj be tangfat the value of sorting. He further 
mentioned that, in the Hazaree country a &bric is made, called barraki 
ahootane, or camels' wool cloth, thicker than puttco, and not unlike the 
eoexBe quality of English broadcloth, only that it is not dyed and retains 
the colour of the animal from which it ia obtained. Besides this texture, 
there ia another for which die camel also fumisheB the raw material. It 
is closer woven and called lorvtvk, common both to Caboul and ToorkiBtan, 
and consideFed waterproof; but it is made from the hair and not the wool 
of the camel. 

It thus appears that goats' wool is very much grown, as well as span 
and wove, in the greater part of Central Asia; although the most esteemed 
and best^known manufacture is that of sliawls, more geueTal in Cashmere 
than any^ere else. The raw material ka this purpose need is of two 
kinds : the cue. called puskm skal, or shawl wool, is obtained from the 
tame goat ; while the other is rather a kind of fur, fumiahed by the wild 
goat, the wild sheep and other animals. This iai, or down, grons close 
to the skin, and is covered by an npper coat ; a circumstance eqoslfy 
remarkable in the yak, or granting ox, and in those regions even in 
the dog. 

A considerable part of this raw material is obtained from districte 
comprising the Western part of Thibet, which is, in the first in^anc«, sold 
at Rodokh, a frontier post towards TJ^l^ll'lI^l, vhither it ia convoyed 
on the backs of sheep. Another portieai is bou^t by the Ca^ 
merians at Le, the capital of Ladakh, and some is also furnished by 
the Mc^ula of Pamir. About one-third of the total quantity produced is 
dark-coloured, and the price little more than one-half that of white, in 
consequence of the latter being better suited for^yeing. When Vigne was 
in the conntiy, the white sold for about 4s. per lb. When the hairs have 
been separated, the residue is careiully washed in rice-water and hand- 
spim by women, who do not earn more than equal to about half-a-crown 
per month. There necessarily is, in the manufacture of these shawls, « 
great division of labour. One artisan designs the pattern, another deter- 
mines the quantity and quaUty of the thread required, while a third 
arranges the warp and woof Three weavere are usually employed on a 
shawl, of only an ordinary pattern, for three months ; but a pair of rich 
ones not unfrequently occupies a shop, or a family, for a year and a half. 
They are dyed in the yam, and carefully washed after the weaving is 
completed. The Casbmerian dyei's of eminence profess to produce sixty- 
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ibur tmta, Bome by extracting coloiue from European nooUens. The 
embroidered borden of the finest ahawle are itiTanaU; made separate, 
Bod afterwards skilfully sewed into the maiB piece. 

Acoordii^ to Baron Ht^, the chai^ for biinging a pair of the best 
Cashmere shawls to market stands thus: — ^Labour of 24 artisans for 
13 months, 801. ; materials and dyeii^;, 301. ; duty, 701., and charges of 
the establishment, 201. : total, 800{. Uoorcroft rated the cost sdU 
hitler, affirming that the value of the shawls annuaUj manufactured in 
Cashmere was not lees than 300,0002. Owing to Taiioue cauB*» this 
trade has since greatly declined. Within the course of a few years. Baron 
Ma^ says that 13,000 shawl-weayers have died of famine and the 
cholera, and besides numbers emigrated with their families to avoid the 
(^reesion of the Sikhs. The looms consequently became, comparatively 
q)eaking, neglected, and in addition the demand for this article of luxury 
in India has materially &llen off, as well as in Turkey and Europe.* 
In India Briluih-manufactured shawls for some time past have been 
superseding those of Cashmere ; indeed the price of the reduced number 
of the latter, now made, places them cmly within the reach of very few 
pawns. The day must come when the natives of India will find it more 
ta their interest to sell ns their raw manuiacturing roateiials, improved in 
quahty and better conditioned, than to spin by hand and weave textures 
of this kind, to the ne^ect of other and more healthy and remunerative 
occupations. 

Afl I before remarked, none of the goats' wool, grown in Central Aeja, 
finds its may into our market The only country receiving it is Rusua, 
and thenoe she has for many years past been in the habit of obtaining 
small Bupphes, The efforts of Russia to extend the commeroe of her 
sulgects with Central Asia, more particularly towards Khiva and Herat, 
have been fiilly explained in various reports, specially drawn up by com- 
petent officers, among whom may be named Sir Alexander Bumes. 
Traders from Central Asia, but more especially from Bokhara and Kokan, 
annually take down towards the Caspian, in caravans, the produce of their 
country, and, among other articles, goats' wool, which they eichange for 
Russian goods. Aetrakan is the chief entrepot of the Russian trade with 
Persia and the countries E. of the Caspian. The sales, however, usually 
take place at the great &ir of N^nei (Novogorod), to which the Asiatic 
traders themselves must resort, as it is on public record that, in July, 

• Our Ea«t India Company continue to import Caahmere shawl*, abd in their 
periodical sales dispoao of 1,600 or 2,000 annually ; but they are diiefly bought by 
forei)^era, mostly foi consuioption in Fiance and Eusiia. Very few indeed aia pur- 
chased for nse in this countiT'. 
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1636, tbe Emperor Nicholas himself repaired in peraon to the fair, when 
one of his first acts was, to direct all the merchants of Central Asia there 
to be presented to him. On their being afisemhled, he requested them to 
state by what means their interests could be promoted, and at their 
remcmstnuice certain dutieq were removed and other facilities afforded 
them. 

The fair of Nijnei (Norogorod) is the only place in Eorope where the 
goats' wool of Central Asia has been exposed fi» sale in an; port of 
Binope, at least in quantities. The Bussjans have long been in the habit 
of nuumfactaiing It into shairls and scarfs, of the Asiatic patterns, some 
itf wfait^ marked at eKtravagant prices, were birn^t fi^ward at their 
late national exhibitifms of loom-goods. It was moat probably from them 
that the patriotic U. Temaus, in the manner above stated, botrowed the 
idea of establidiii^ a shavd manu&ctory in Paris, alter the Asiatic 
feshion, wh^i the taste for this article of luxmy became so prevalent in 
France, consequent on the return of the expedition from E^ypt under 
N^mleon. But M. Temanx, finrling the Russian supply precarioos, and 
in 1^ hope of rendering himself independent of it, and besides obt^ning 
en improved article, seconded by the intrepid traveller Jaubert, at his own 
expense purchased and brought away a small flock, selected from amor^ 
the great nomade Kerghiz tribes. After the arrival of these goats in 
France, M. Xemaux's attention was too much taken up by his mercantile 
aSairs to bestow upon their procreation the pains which the importance vi 
the experiment required and deserved, and pos»bly the animals them- 
selves, brought, from a hilly and elevated country, were not placed in a 
suitable locality. The fact is, that M. Temaui'a non-indigenous flock <rf 
goats was afterwards dispersed, when the choicest specimens came into 
the possession of M. Polonneati, whose object in purchasing them, and 
the result of his farther experiment, will be beet explained by the follovring 
diort extract fiom the EncydopedU Modeme — D'tctUmnaiTe Ahrege det 
Scienees, de Vlndustrie, de I'Agrindture, Sc., now in the course of publi- 
cation, by Didot, Fr^res, and the latest respectable authority on the 
subject which I could quote r — 

" M. FoIoimeaD wu of opinion tlut thii breed {the Angoni goat, af iriiicli he 

tlre&d; po ono ag o d some good spedmena), bj being croRsed with the Cuihmere goat, 
would prodace ft mixture, the wool or down of whicb would be more ftbund&ut than 
that of the latter breed ; at the same time it was expected that il would be diEtin- 
guished bj. a finer fibre than that of the pore Angora. The eiperimenU, which to 
this effect he undertool, confirmed his ideas and foKeight. The wool, or down, 
produced irom tbe first cross between tbe Cashuwre and Angor* fftaX, bad twice more 
length in the fibre, and coDseqQentlj more 'shaft,' than the pure Cnsbmere. 
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AoMlding (0 M. Temuz, Uiii new productKin, in connqaBiiee of itj ipeci&l qnalitin, 
would hftre •erred for the mBiiafacture of textures, Bupeiior to the moat be&utiAil of 
tho8« hitherto introdacvd. Unfortimatelj this eiparlment was abuidoued, uid the 
last reeulta ramun unknawn." 

After laige socrificea on the part of indiridualB in Franco, the bene- 
ficial consaqaencee of this interesting cross, which I forcibly impressed 
npon CapttuD ConoUy's mind before he took hia laat departure from 
Ei^land, are thus, for the present, tost to Europe. That the wool of the 
croes breed would be extremely valuable in our manD&ctaree, and capable 
of beii^ spun into good yam, if not worsted, there can be no doubt, after 
the report from Bradford which I have received from competent judges on 
some samples, not of the best kind, which I lately sent down there. It will 
be readily concluded that scientific attempts to cross the two breeds are now 
discontinued in Fnmce, althoi^ a few Oashmere goats are still kept by 
amateurs. Among the largest proprietors is the Queen of the French, 
who, as an encouragement to the manufacturer, lately had some dresses 
made from the wool of her own flock; and at Windsor also Prince 
Albert has a fan Ca^miere goats. 
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RinB8EX>X>: A TAZ.E OF THE REiav OP OHARX.EB XI. 

By Q. P. B. Jakes, Esq. 3 vols, poat 8to. (_Jiat ready.) 



THE SUBRENDEB OF KOT KANGBA. 
■rx vxBvm of kot kamora, ahd the auRROinni- 

ZMQ OOUMTRY. 

RepTMenttng the Passage of the British Force nnder Brigadier Wheeler. 
C.fl., to whom the FortresB ennrandBred. With Portrait of Soondur 
BIngh, Killtdar of the Fori. Coloured fecdmiles of tbe original draw- 
ings made on the spot by Lleat-CDl. Jack, SOth Itegt. N. I. with 
Deacriptlons. Colombier Folio. 
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MB. LEIGH HUNTS l^EW TVORK. . 

Being B Selbctiom op Sietcheh, Esbaib, Hnd CRITICAL Mbkoub, 
from bis uncollected Vraae Writings. By Letqd Hukt. S Toll, post 
evo., wltti Portnlt of tb( Atthor, price One Qulnea, doA. 

"Wilh Mcfa a tills n ihc «bove, the re*dcr knom wlul pleuare maji b« cipected from 
Hr. Uigh Hunt. Ha neicr wriLei otbenriH than chetrfolly. He will hare lunshlne— 
wUl promote gtj fftrilt^itnilafbiili liberil truths blith*!; jH evnesUy."— .^f Ansmi. 

" Fall of Tniety, beinlT, tod cbeeiftalnets. h b a book to lie in Ibe cherished coraer 
•f ■ |itM«oi mam, aM la be Uha apwhcateNinuhansMdif Mwhaw. lite 
book which the present moit resembles in Uc. Hunt's tormer wriUogs (ind thli it a great 
comiiUmenl) is ' The IndiealOT.' For, Aoarii tts pcpert are longer, they bare tbe same 
CorAil nfaMn of bet and Unagiaatioa." — Exwmiiitr. 

" Leigh Hnnt'i periodical literalnre betraf a no bint of luk-work. It tprfngs op like ■ 
flower- Ikes* HP"* "f ^* bcie a sunsfaine la Ibeta, which wiD be as good sunshine 
Bftj years hence ■■ II wss at tbe very flrsl. The source ol Ihis perpelnal j-onih may be 
fonnd in Ibe Bineerilj of the writer, iriiiefa keeps him always true 1o his own nature — 
alwBfs gay and earnest; giving al once purpixe and gladness lo Ihe mostlriiial of his 
sketches. There is raiiety and agreeable lore of dl bnds in them — a soul of reSectMm — 
brilliant animal splriLs-^and a checTfui philosophy."— .^f/iu, 

"The ccmleBM of Ibes* vohmies are partlCBlarly agreeaUe. hpen illaalialhe of 
toeiil (saUers ; oooicduies and jottalitiea wisinf hom fine splrlu utd MiMie percep- 
tions i light and elegant ciillcisiw asd diiseiUlions on beauties, Bonl and teuinino ; aU 
abounding with thai suggeitiye power which mariis the. long course of Ihis aolhor's wrl^ 
ingi." — Oovgla* Jareu'i Ntviipaf€r, 



A BOMANCE OF IHE PBESENT DAT. 

A VPRXH ASS ITS OOMBBQVEVO»i. 

In 3 Tola, post 6to, price IE. 11>. 6d. 

" Fan of latent, equal lo Ibe most tauching ptdores of haman life, and deicrlpUoBS of 
rarol scenery — lo Ihe developtncnt of charader, and to those minute touches of Ihe 
pencil which prorc great ainilcnesB of obsenalion, and a pteaUar tact In UtnmhiMlng a 
whole subject by s brilliant ilnAe of BBture and art. The author displays sound sense 
on gnte topics, ifteiiBtaenilnMni eit hwDaaridiaHDdNaBdtanawB, quiet baaMvia 
subjects suicflplible of ]^ful iUuslrallDDS and simpliclly Combined. We wdcome him as 
a very smart and able aceessioD lo ihe acnnly nil of ear soeoeasful Uilng narelisls." — 
LileraTg Gatelte. 

" One of the most brilliant liclions Ihe season has produced. Tbe anlhor'a ilyle is 
singnlarly vigorous and graphic. Wbeiber he altempia Uumoor or pathos, ihe author is 
equally happy in rousing thie tympalMes tl hia readen." — Oritic. 

"IhB Stan I* worked MwUh « 
~l Is a pcrfecl piece «1 

ovd of Ibe old school. It i* lUe story of an Orla 
pattern. Whether bj an <dd or a bcw hand, 11 deserves a good word Ibr the earnestness 
-'ihwhlchlt is wriUea, "—-*(' - 



Tbe tisry Is very lateresling, the ehsncters are well and ditlinctif drawn, and Ihe 
... n occurrences powerFoUy described, while a reourkable riirewdness, CBBSUelty, and 
dry humour perrade ihe incidental obserrallons on life and Bunoers." — Ceurt jaimimt. 
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UTEST ACCOUNT OF THE NEW ZEALANBEBS. 

SAVAI^ lOFB ARD BOBITEJi IM AITSTRAZiIA AHO 
MBVr ZEAX.AJID. 

Bei^ an Aitbn tmprcnioiu of Conatrtei ind People at the Antlpodct. 

By GbobOb fRBNCH AnoAs, Esq. Second ediUon, In IWD vols, post 

8ii>., with numeroiu Illnatrationi, prlee 34a. cloth. 
" Mr. Angss's volumea arc enriched wilh iiQmcrous iUustraLionJ, aad are emi~ 
oeaHj vOFtby af Ihe conSdence ol rerien. Tbsf bau the tnpren et InUh, ire the 
productioDS oT hd obatrvAnt and inldligent mind^ aad will do loore Lo ramiUarize cur 
coDDlrjnwn with the seraierT and natives of the colonies dcMribed, than anj oltier work 
with which we are acqnalaled." — Ecltctic Jtrviao. 

"Hr. Angai writes as an anisl; and he dues not write the worse for thai. Ve can see 
what he sees, because he undentands Ihe art of word-painting. All thai be writes is 
emjnenllj objective. There is an individuality in his descriptions which brings Ihe scene 
Of Ute {lenMi vivUtll belore oar ejres. It Is nalare— it is life'-that is pieaeoted lo ua,"— 

Mr. Angas has eridently a passion For travelling, and nature has, in many ways, Blled 
him for Ihis acduoos porsntl. His elfle is Joyous and readable, and we know not when 
we hate read iwo volumes eontalolnK so much Ibal Is new and interesthiE,'* — JtmSd'i 

" After a lurefnl reading of these two Tolnmes, we prononnce them, wilhoul any hes(< 
laliM, lo adbrd on Ibe whole the most faithful pictures of savage lIFe in Aoslralia and Kev 
Zealand yet pnbUshed."— iTeei^ CkrotiicU. 

" Mr. Angas haa happily shown Ihe preaeot slate of the countries he has seen ; and we 
will venlore to >•; Ihat his experience amongst Ihe iohahiianis of New Zealand eitendi 
further Aan that of any adventurer who may have preceded \AjB."—Douglat JemhTt 
Weekly NewtpaptT. 

AUTOBIOGBAPHT OF A NEGRO SLAVE. 

THE I.IFE AMD ADVENTUBEB OF ZAMBA, 

An AfHca Negro King, and hii cxpoience of Slaver; in Sonlh Carolina. 
Written by Himself. 1 vol, post 8vo. with Frontispices, price 7», M. 
cloth. Corrected and Brrangad by P. Reilson. 

"We have never read a more life-like book, or one in which there was a greater 
anumnt of troth-seeming. Hiere is a simpUeily about the style and iooldenta that Is 
quite Cnuoish."— Weekly Chronicle. 

"We can conscientiously pronounce it to be a very well-written, interesting, and 
useful volume—useful, because It is another and severe blow levelled against the 
accnr^d stTOngboid of slavery ; and we earnestly recommeDd lis pemsal to onr readers." 
—Weekly Diipalch. 

"11 has a Hobinson Crusoe sort of interest."— ^«rfa/or. 

" Tbe narrative has all the simplicity and strength of De Fae."~Itulian ffeuis. 

"A very interesting production. It is a plain, nnvamished tale, arliesi and unalheled, 
and carries conviction of its Imtb from its very simplicity." — Josmal of Fine Arli. 

"A curlons production, and not wilhont interest to the social and political student, as 
well as lo the 'general reader. There is on air of nitnral simplicity about it not likely to 
be the result of art! Dee."— />aii[)i jVcwt. 

" Replete with deep interest. It is a genuine and interesting sketch of African domes- 
tic maoDere." — Neto JUonlkiy Maga^ne. 

" II bears internal evidence of tmthf We think the book worth atlenlion, because we 
regard it as essentially true." — Britannia. 

"There is no wanl of interest in the story. The narrative is one which Ihe reader, old 
or young, will not willingtl throw aside." — Allot. 

ACCOUNT OF THE ASSAMESE. 

A SKETCH OF THE ASSAMESE. 

mth tame Account of the Hitl Tribes. By an OmcBK In tbe Hon. 
Bait India Company's Bcrrtce. One rol. e*o„ itHh 16 Coloured Plates, 
■ Map, and several Woodcuts, price 14*. doth extra, or 'ao». degantly 
bound In calf. 
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MB. JAMES'S NEW NOVELS AND BOMANCES. 

raSEIAt A TAIX OF THS KEXGir OT OHIIHUB II. 

By G. P. R. Jakes, Efq. 3 toIs. poet 8ro. {Jiut ready.) 



Iti LOMDB Bfibitdal and Tbmpomit.; lis Inbabitahtb Earthlt 
mnd Unbarthlt. B; O. P. R. James, Eiq. AaUior of " Heidelbeig," 
"The Stcpmolher," "Th« Smuggler," Ice. tie. Id 3 Tola, post 8va, 
price II. nt.6d. 

" Thii ii DDdoobledly one o( ibe tut bfM of Mr. Jimet'i Novek. The iotereit neier 
Dhi Ibroaghoal. U givei « mod *ivid pidore of oU CennaD Chivflrj."— R'lwiiy 

"W« know nol whea we have been more — or iDdeed so mach— gratified Ly II 
peroMl of a work of ficlion. It preienU a greal variety of well and alroagly drasa 
cbaraclen. ■ ■ ■ We doubt whellicr Hr. Jamei wen ever iDore ancccssfol." — 
Xtnua eivi Militaiy Gattllt. 

" Tb» Bomincs it the but which it> author has produced Cor a long lime. It will 
prove (ei; pt^nlar il the Itbrariei." — Critic. 

" Ve hare a notion that thia will prats tbe most permincnlly popular of all Hr. 
Jamea'i Novell, fw it i« oompDunded of Ihoifl materialt wliich delight all notel leaden." 
~J»ka Bull. 

" Mr. James has laid the aeene of Ibis tale ol the ISlk ceBluiy, on Ihe hinki of Ihe 
Bhine. Admirable descriptions supply pictures ol the period, suet as Ihe aathor< ~~ 
draw so weQ ; he realiies Ihe superslilions of that age, and Ms the dreaded ankiu 
_„- — r . "-'sDce." — lAlttrry Gaiette. 



By O. P. B. Jakbb, Esq. In 3 vols, post Sto. price U, II*. 6d, 

AmBAH XEIIit or, TIMES OF OLA. 

By Q. P. R. Jambs, Esq. Three toIs. post Svo. price II. 11/. ft/. 

THE SHUOai.ER. 

ANovel. By O. P. R.JAiiBS,Esq. Three TOlt.postSTO. price II. 11«. 6 



ME. JAMES'S CHAELEMAGNE. 



Witb a Bebtch o 



V TBB Statb aud Hjstohi or Francs, from Ihs 
1 Empire to the Rise of the Carlorlagliia DTUUtj. 
By O. P, B. Javes, E«q. A new edlUon, In demy 6to. price lit. cloth. 
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SMTTB, nUMK MMU OO^ OOBMHXK&. 6 

LEIGH HUNT'S SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS, 

BZBMPUFIINA 

X. IHAaiMATXOII AHD FANCY, n. vrXT AND HUMOUIt. 

Bonnd in cloth, wttli gilt cdgin, price 10a. 6d. cich. 
Sacfa volume Is completo in itielf, and preceded by an Eataj lUrutnitiTe 
of the qiullties respectively eiemplifled !□ the lelccllons ; the beat pan- 
ages are marked and commmted upon, aiideach antbor ii characterized. 
In " IMAOINATIOB ABD Fakcy," Mr. Leigh Hunt has ^yen an 
aDsiver to the qaesUoo "What Is Poetry T" in an £>«ay that forms an 
Introductloa to the whole range of poetical iuventiati ; one region of 
which — the purely Imaginative and fanelfal — a inreatlgatctl iu a, ipirlt of 
critical and genial enjojment. 

'' Wit and Hukour" i> prefaced by an lllustratire Euay, exemplif;- 
ing the rarlons modes in which those qualities have been manlliested in 
Prose and Poetry. 

Opinimu qfthe Pre$» on Wit ans HTTHotm. 
"Tbe design of this deligfalful series eilends bejind a cnlleclian or elegant exIracU, 
nhHe it combtnea ihe beat tenures of audi colleoiona. Tbe two volumes abvtadj 
poliUsbed «re precisely the books one would wiah lo carry [or MHupanionsbip on a 
Jonraey, or lo hate al hand vben lired of work, of at i loss what lo do [or vani of 11. 
ney are seledions at some ol Ihe best ILinf^ some rf our best aulbors hate laid, 
(MOmpanied «iUi abort but delicate eiposilions sud BuEorcemenla at their beaolies. 
Tbey are Uuly most genial, agreeable, and social boolLS." — Exanrner. 

"This is resUy a delightful volume, fonning a proper compiement and companion lolla 
nedeceasor on ' Imuginalion lad Fancj.' Each ot [hem gives us Ihe best passsges of the 
Mat writers, in their respective kinds, iUoslraled by one who will himseit leave no mean 
remembrance lo poslerilj, in the spirit ot genial criticism, informed by > delicate faculty 
of diacrimioalion. What more could literary epicares desire T" — Morning Chronicle. 
"If we were lo cliooae the aobject and the author ota Breside book tor the long wintet 
evenings, we sboold Cflrlainly call some such volume as Ibis into existence. The reader 
wiU took ten exquisite Ihlngs in thi« book, and he will Bnd a great deal more than he looks 
Est In Ihe imdigal resources opened up in its pages. It Is the very essence of tbe sonnwat 
qoaliliea fnun Englldi poala." — Atlai. 

" There is s<HiieUiiiig genial in Ihe very llUe ot this vdnme ; and it does not belie its 
title. 'Wit and Humour,' Bmns a pendant lo 'Imagination and Fane; ' ' '' " 



AihentFum. 



it may d 



Opaiiam tif tin Proa on iHAaiNATioN and Fanct. 

" This tolnme is hnndsomely prinled, and beauliluUy bound in a new slyle o( ei- 
misile delicacy and richness, la eilemal tieauty ■ Imagination and Fancy' equals any 
gitl-baak9 that bate appeared; and it will form a mare mduring memorial than any 
other volsme that might be selected as a gift Tor the coming season. — Speclalar, 

" Tbia is a Christmas gift, worth belt a dozen ot Ihe Annuals put together, and at halt 
tbe coat ot one of tbem. We have often wished for such a book, and in oar saniralion, 
the name of Ldgh Hani has ever presented ilselt as that la the man above tU olbets 
qaaliBed lo do Jusltce Id so charming a siiblect." — Monting CknmieU. 

"The votome is, we Inut, Ihe precorsor ot many more, which will complete and do 
lattice to the plan. The series so comi^ted would be the best ' elegant eilracts' In Ihe 



^siria 


chsnningvoia 


Be;bolh 


ilemslly and Internally it is most all 


active."— .^(Au. 










AoBlifhai 






'—JmoUfs Magaxine. 

and we sboold think betler ot the 










aw 1 weU-read copy of it 


fing aboul."— rniVj Magatint. 








Imagina 


on and Fancy' are distinguished by great critical 



a remariuible appreciaUon of those qualities." — Herald. 
The Third Volume of Ibis Series, UluatntlvG of 
"AOTZOn AHD FA8SZ0H,' 
Win appear in the Autamn. 
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THE OIFOBD GKADUATE ON ABT. 

"MODERM PAIHTERB." 

ToLDHB THE Ftxit. B7 A OKAmrATB ov OxposD. A Sew 
Edition, TeviMd b; the Antlxir, being ttia Tbibo. Id Imperial 6*0., 
price 18<. cloih. 
■ECOHD VOLUME OP "MODEBH FAXMTERS." 

Treating of the Ihaqinatite and TasoaBTic Facultibs, By a 

Oraddaib op Oxfobd. In one vdumc, imperial Sto., prtcc I0«. Od. 

dotb. 

■■ ir« u« ptepired empbaLicsIlT lo Atdttt, Ifaal tbis irotk d Ihe moH vahuble coDlri- 

bDlloD bnrirds a proper liew of painting in porpoM and meiDS, llial bag come wilbin our 

Imosledge." — Foreign Quarlerly Btview. 

" A wort Aalingaitbed by an enliglitened stjle of crilicinti, new Id Eoglbb readers, 
aad b; Ibe prtrfaund obaertiKoD of natare diaplajed by Iha aalhw."— IMAfni l/nivenity 

" Tb)i ii (be prodnetioa of i higfalf (itled mind, one «bo baa eridenllj bestowed lime 
and lalMnr Is ^laia • praelieal kaowletige of Itae One arU, and wbo wrilei doqnenlijr, 
IfUaiir. Md featlMily."— /"oi^freimie Jinleie. 

" R hu Mldom been oar lot lo lake up a vork more sdmiraMj conceived and mitleti 
aan tbia beaQllKii and elaborale tm*j. To ■ perfect idea of ihe soope of Itae inq^, 
and a mastery of all Ibe ledinicalltiea required lOr ilt due Irealmeal, (lie Graduate iiailes 
ooDsidenble melaphysieal power, eilnit of pbiloeopbical and icicntiGc koawle^ie, a dear 
and manly slyle of eipreaeioo, and no incenideTable cammnid of huwor and lalire." — 

"A rery exlraordinary and delightful booli, fuD of truth and gDodnesa, of power and 
beauty. This remarkable work contains more true phlloaopby, — more Informalion of a 
■trielly tclentiRc kind, — more original Ihongbl and eiacl observation of nalnrc, — more 
enlightpned and gerioos enlhiisiaiim, and more eloqnenl wrlling than it would be easy to 
malcb, not merely in woiis of its own dass, bal in Uiote of any dau wbatCTCr. — 
JVorM BriliiA Rtvinv. 

" A generou* and impassioned review of Itae works of living painleis : a hearty and 
earnest work, full of deep thought, and developing great and alriking iralbs in art. The 
work, as a whole, commands our adminlioa. It lajs beEore us Ihe deeply studied reflee- 
tioAa of a devout vor^ipper of nature — of one thoroughly Imbued with Itae love of 
truth."— AritiiA Qaarlerly Rtvtew. 



OVTI.IIIEB OF BOOIAI. BOOITOHY, 

Written gpeeially with ■ tIcw to inciileftta npmi the rising generstion the 
three great dntie* of Social Life : 

lit. To WriTe to be aelf-aiipportlng— not to bo a bntHien npon Society. 
Sod. To KToid making any engagements, explicit or Implied, wbetfaer 
with persons now living or yet to be bom, for the due perTormance of 
which there Is no reaaonable proipect. 

3rd. To make luch uae oTall auperior adrantagee, whattaer of knowledge, 
skill, or wealth, as to promote to the Qtmoet (he general happineii of 
mankind. 

Foolscap 6to., price 1(. Qd. half-bonnd. 
%* The PnUishen have inatmetioni to supply to ITatlonsl Schools, British 
and Foreign Schools, and to all schools supported by Tolnnlary Contrihationi, 
a limited number of copies, at Qd. each. 



OVTI.I1VEB OP THE HXBTORY AND FORHATXOH OP 

LSTAjiDinra. 

IP SociAi. BcoNOMT." I Tol. foolscap 
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THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 

B VOVmATB; or, THE JBSUZT III TRAIItlHO. 

Being A Ybak Anoxa tub Bnqlisb Jesuits : m Penonal Nairftilre. 
B; Ardkew Steiukktz. Second Edition, trlth Hsmolr md Portrait 
of tbe Aathor. Id one Toi. post Sro. price 7«. M. bonnd in cloth. 

ihoDgbl. 
nera. It 
or Ifae 



lis ii a remarkable book — a rcvealer of >ecre(i, and hill at maUr 

. It ia vriLlen with every appearance oF strict aQd honourabb i 

deacribesj with a welcome minuLencas, Ibc daily, nightly, honrlj occupatloi 






Ibeir 



n prival 



logellier ; and depicu, with conHderable aeulenesi and power, 
geol, lusceplible, bonesl- purposed spirit, wbile pauing through anch a process. I[ out 
readers should be disposed to posseu ihemselvea of Ihia rolume, it will be their om 
bull ir the reading oT it be praGlleBS."~firt/uA Quarltriy Rnitw. 

" Thia ii ai ainguLir a book ot its kind as has appeared alace Bliaca Wbile'a 
'Letters of Doblado,' with the advantage of dealiug with Uie Jesoits ia Englaod, ioilead 
of Popery id Spain It will be found a very curluos work." — Speelalor, 

" It It be deunUa lo know what is ibat mode o[ Irainiog b; wbicb the Jesuit system 
prepares its norices tor their duties, this ii (be tnnA to in[«ni us, for it is a cbronicle of 
actual eiperienc«. . . , The work of Mr Steinmeti i> Ihnughoul marked bj great 

the whole lu 



candaui 






e. . . . Could we know tbe eiperieoee of other novices, we should 

undergone, with more or leas intensity, the process so vividly deseribed 

... II is written in an eilranely uimMed style. The ■ulbor't 

.oal, and the passages relating to bis persoaal UMOry and IMUngsate 

sgreeaMy introdiiceil, and add to the ioleresi of his narralive. It Is a sufBcJenl proof ot 



nary, and his way of 
iatarmer, and his te 



I the lesi 

ril«9 a most singular . 
ife there. ... He 
.timiHiy may si 



ly pens 



d interesting aecoonl of the JeanU semi- 

ne seems to be a perteclly honest and credible 
to eiiligbten many a young devotional aspirant 
IS meaiuimg 'suumissioa to name, and the chain and scourge systems. There ia 
iug in the least resembling invective in the volume." — 3for7mg Chronick. 
At a tine when lesoiliam seems )o b« rising once more, any work on Uiia anbjett 
ee very opportunely. How the wilier become a member ol this mysleriooa Iwdy 
I a key to tbe eharader oT the man himaell, and Ihe apiril of his book. . . Thia 
stive is well wiiiien, and as interesting as we eipecled." — Wetklg Ckrimiclc. 
He work ban all Ibe iolereat of a romance, and yet we da not heiiote (hat any portion 
o( it is Octitioos. . . . The author writes wril, and evinces a strong and disdplined mind. 
Tbe pietDre he draws of JesoiliHn is a tearful one. The reader wiU find abundant matter 
* [rave enuidetalioa in this most singular and Mriking votume." — JoAkSuH, 

A mere remarkable work it has sekiom been onr rortnne to peruse. We bear and 
read much of the Quietism and Passive Obedience incuteiled amongst the ieauil body; 
bnt here We become persoaal speCMlOis of Ihestt principleB In action. ... Mr. Stein- 
— 1 appears to be a mesi remarkaUe diaracler. He may be received as an nnblasssd 
ess. . . . Ve repeat It, Mr. Steinmeti's book ia moat valuable; earnest and Imlhlia 
s tone, and extremely inleresUng in its detail." — iVnc Qiurrter^ Smieur, 

TnXS JESVIT m the FADXIIiT. 

A Tale. By Ahdrbv SiEiRMBTZi In one tdI. post Sro. price 9*. 
doth. 

** A well-writlen and powerful novel, constmcled tor Ihe development of Jesuit prac- 
tices, and to sbow the Jesait in action. The interest In some parts is intensely vrowM 
>. Mr. Steinmeti hea produced ■ work at no ordinary character, full ot talent and hiU 
iBtereal."^/(.AH Ball. 

" Remarkable for force of ideas and originality ot style. * * * The narrative is dra- 
matic, both In omiBtruction and langosge, and marked with great viiacity. in tbe oonduci 
of tbe story and action ot the personages, Mr. Stelnmelt shows that be has dosely studied 
in hie, and profiled by his observations. Indeed, we recollect no recent fiction that 
a mote acute eiposition of Ihe varieties of indirldaal chaTscter.** — SrUinnUa. 
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mST SEBIES OF TAIES OF THE COLOMES. 



" 'T«1m at ihe Colonies ' ii «ii able uiil iDtereiting book. The mhor has the first 
great rfqnialte la DctioD — > kDowlrdge of tfae life he underwkes la ikscribe; lod hii 
millci i9 solid and real." — Spectator. 

" Thli Is a baai, bb dislingui^ed From one of Ifae bmdleB of vasle p(i|ici In Ihrec 
ditisions, calling llienisel?es ' novds." "—.■tlhenaum. 

" The DUTalioD has a deep and exciting inlereM. No mere ramsDce, no mere 
flclion, bowevrr BkiUuny imagined or poverfully eiecated, con surpass it. The work to 
which it bears the nearest simililade is Bobinson Crusoe, and il is scarcely, it at all 
inferior lo that eitraordinsri hiaory."— John BttU. 

" Since the lime of Robinson Crusoe, lllerilure faas produeed nothing lihe these 
• Tales of the Colonies," "—Melrripciilan Magazine. 

" .... Romantic literature does not supgdy insloncei olTOoderfUl escapo mor« 
marTeUoDi. ■ . . The boidi is manifeMly a miilure of fact and ^Mton, yet it gites, we 
hate evCTT reason la believe, a true picture of a settler's life in that country ; and is 
IfaicklT inleispened «llh genuine and nsetlil Information." 

Chamberi'l EdSniurgh Jovrnal. 

" Tbe contents oT the first lotome surpass <n interest many o[ the norels at Sir 
TaHer StntV'—WvttmituleTHailtw. 

" An eic«edintf]r tii^j and IntereMhig namUve,iibich aflWda a more atriblng view 
of Uw babiU of Mnlgranl ndoaial Ufa than all tbe regular ireallses, statistical returns, and 
•ten et^onlory tonn which ve have read. ... II combines the Adelily of Imlh with 
Its Ipiril of > romance, and has allogether so mncb of De Foe in its character and com- 
position, tbal whilst we run we levn, and, lad along by the lariely of Ihe incidents, 
become real ideal settlers in Tnn Piemen's Ltai."— Literary Gazttte, 



SECOND SEBIES OF TALES OF THE COLONIES, 

THE BUSHBANaEH OF VAM DIEHEM'S IiAKD. 

BjC. HowcBOPT, Esq., Author of " Tsles ot the Colonies." In 3 toI*. 
postSvo. price II. lit. 6d. 

« These volumes have the tame qualities that gained so much popolsritf for Ihe 
Aolhor's picviaos work 'Tales ot the Colonies.' No one bas depicted colonial life, aa 
manifested in tbe settlements of Aostrilia, with so much vigour and tmtb as Mr. Howcrotl. 
He rather seems to be a narrator of actual occnrrences than an inventor of imaginary on 
His characters, his manners, and bii scenes are all real. He has been compared to 
Foe, and Ibe comparison ii Just."— frilimnia. 

" These volumes lorm a second series of ' Tales ot Ihe Ctdooie^' and the pages 

-- kedbyt' " * ""' '"■"'" ' " ' -'-'-'—■----- 

es. Tbi 

Inings them onl in 
- leeming." — Globe. 

" Tbe BtoiT contains all the meillf of the 'Tale* of theColonlei' a* ruaids uile ; 
being simple and Cnuoltt, if we might nse the lenn, in Its nanalive. XIr. Bowcnill 
potstMC* intenllM lo an eitraordlnari degree, in Ihe manner in wbicb he manigei 
the escapes of the bushranger,— and be produces, by the simplest Inddenis, most 
inleresUng scenes ; — pictures of nature and of a sociclj loloUy dilTcrenl tram anything to 
tw (bund elsewhere," — Weekly Chran''- 

rAvinr tbe littliE mzi.i.x>ieh j or, the bioh amd 

THE POOR. 

By CHARlbs Howchoi^, Esq. In one vol. Bto., handsomel; bound In 
cloth gilt, with Plates, price \ti. — The iireltG parti ma? be bad 
acparalily, price If. each, aewed. 
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THE FARMER'S FRZEHD. A Peiiodlcil B«eord of Recent DIi- 

coreries, ImproTemenla, anil PrscUcal Su^mUodb in AgiiRiilture. 
One TOlnme, post Svo. price Ts. Od. cloth. 
'hi« miy eiDpbaliully be celled "The Fanner'B Friend." IL ia ooe of (be mcsl 
raloible ind numplele rtrmiog books tbil bas been published, wd ought to be in (be 
bands ot every fanner." — Simlerlinid Tima. 

" Decidedlj ode of Ihe niOBt useful booto ; « redly eiceQenl vark." — Cumberlmnd 






A ntore fxluablB and imparunl addition u> iha iMwk shell of ihe En^h yeoman taa 
scarcely be made." — JVb/^n^Aam Mercury. 

"A moM eieellent work." — Camirldgt jidcerHitr. 

"ftt recommend Ibis work to every former." — Bridgeumler Tiaut. 

"Tbli admirable work every praclical fanner in Ihe land should have in bil pOSseM- 
gion." — CArAenAan Journal. 

" A Cbeip and slerling imi."— Oxford Herald, 

" The best aitjDDGl to the Itnaer."—Kmtish Obierver, 



THE ZITDIAll MEAZ. BOOKt 

Comprising the best Ameriean Receipts for the variona Freparalions of 
that excellent Article. B; Eliza LbsLiB, of Philadelphia ; Author of 
" Amerioin Domestic Cookerj; " " The House Book ; " " SeTenty-flve 
Receipts;" " French Cookery ; " ic. tc. Second Edition. Poolicsp 
Svo. sewed In a wrapper, price 1b, 6d, 
' Next lo Uie com iuelf, we cannot conceive a more aoceplable prennk to the poor of 
any neigfabonrbaod, eilher individually or in parochial Ubrartes, than llits Leslie's woik. 
It is very simple, and embrscea recipas !bi every purpose (o which malie ts pot in Ihe 
United States, and Uierefore caonol but add to the comfort rf Ihe loo limited table Ot It- 
labouring man." — Indian Kevti. 

"This little volume contains about siily receipts for diS^renl preparations ot Indian 
neal, and all of which may be fonad useful in the Ihrealened dearlh. Maiie, or Indian 
com, is now admitted to be the best and taost available snbslilale br Ibe potalo."— 
Economiat. 



And its bearing upon the lalerests of the Pablic demonstrated; with 
consideratiaus on the Importance of the Hi Jury; a Review of the past 
and present stale of the Goldsmiths' Trade ; and a Table, showing the 
mjxtnre and sterling value per ounce of every qnality of Qold that can be 
alloyed. By Jakbb H. Wathbbhton, Ooldsmltb. 12roo., priceSa. Qd. 
cloth. 

aOMHEITTARY OH THE BOI.Y OOSPEI.S, 

Arranged according to the Table of LBseona »0B Dailt Sbrtice ; 
designed far Family B«adlng. By the Rev. Hbkrt Macebnzib, H.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford; Incumbent of Qreat Yarmonth. Bvo., 
pr)c« 7i. fid. clolb; or In Five Parts, at If. 3d. each. 

OH TBE ■!!£ OF THE HOIiY BEFVZiOHBS. 

With a Hap of Jemsalem. By Gborob Fiklat, Esq., K.R.Q., Aalhor 
of " Qreece nnder the Romans." In 8to., price \a. W. seired, 

A MARBATXVE OF THE RECOVERV OF H. M. 
aOROON. 

(Chaslbb Hothau, Esq. Captain). Btranded In the Bay of Monte 
Video, Hay 10, 1B44. By Abtlet Coofbs Kbt, Commander, R.N. 
nate Lieut, of H. M. S. Gorgon.) 1 vol. Svo. with numennu Plates. 
Price It. erf. dotb. 
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An HiSTORiOAi^ Political, and Stitistical Acgodnt of the 
Bkitihe ExpiXB,iU CoLONiEa ind Depbkdekcieh. B7 Chablbs 
Pbidham, £aq.,B.A., Member of tba Royal Qeographleal Bo«ietj,'&c. 
YoT-uiiB T> — CompiUlDg 
IVBBIM&URITIIJS AMO IH DHPBHDBBrOIBB. 
" Tlw Bnl Toliupa at ■ work inteBded to complelslj eihlbll Bntlnnd'i goloniil S 

n«ulkacliIIhPtldfeiKwiB,lni>i— ' .-- .— .^-1— .- — .- 

ondtnikni » ilfiotic ■ tuk. Tlw fl 




the qiuUABiIioin inrmiry u th* du* : 

pulaat uA (laJaMiUaK ' -" 

" nui U lb* lint Tolu 

~aila7iial OaulU. 

■■ Th— I. nn Mlani — jk J. i rtnllnn ol tt« M»»ritlni plwit. TM BlbW taU BOt Only 

■utboiitki, IHU ba bu aiU*d l^g^uUon of kii on. 



TKB OOMHXranOATZONS BBTUTEEH EUKOPE AlTD 
nrOZA THBOUOH EaVPT, 

Conaidered In relation to the Political and Coniinercial InteMsts of Great 
Britaio, and the Policy of France. By GeOROK Fisut, Esq., K.H.G., 
Author of " Greece under the Bomaas." — In 8vo., price 2t. Bd. 



mllen and ler} inlerestinR pampblcl on a.iubiecl oI immenBe inloresl to the 
aoTernmenl and people of BriUin, aoiToae on vblch, we are aftiid, sufficient allenlian 
bai not beca beaUmed bj the aulliBritiM ia lk<« eoualrj." — Omitriand Pacja^. ^^ 



OlamOAZi Ii;.E.USTBATIOKB ;0r TBS DISEASES OP 

IlfDZAi Ai BzhUiilcd in the Ubdical Hmtokt of a Boot op 
EuftOPBAH SoLDlBBa, for a Series of Years from their Arrival in that 
Countr;. By WilliaK GbSSBS, M.D., Member of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, and tba Medical and Physical Sodety of Calcutta, 
and late Surgeon of Uie Madras European Regiment. In one vol. Bvo. 
Price 16e. cloth. 
fiHT^j pc«lble to ooncBlvH K mora eaepMs raadteal Mstorr than tha 01 




ngmad In pnetiaa. I>r. Ooddet hu aona lor uis 

, . — I vhleta l» dserttia wtiat Louti bai dooa tai Um mleroseoplD ptHDO- 

lonB othrar."— Kadiao-CAiiwvtnil BaUa. 
" Tba laadlnf ehanetan of Oit* Toluma an (nit precldan and aoouncj. Tils wi 
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»titnti&t irnovba snutftratetr. 

COMPLETION OF 

SIR JOHN HEESCHEL'S SURVEY OF THE HEAVENS. 

KEBVI.TS OF ASTBOWOHICAA 0B8BBVATI01TB, 

Made daring Iho j'san 1834, 6, 6, 7, 8, at the Cape of Good Hopt) 
being tlie completion af a Teteseople 8une; of the whole mrface of the 
vUblc HeaTCni, oommenoed In 1826. Bj Sir JoBn Hxmhchel, Bart., 
K.U., HjL, D.C.L., F.B.S., L. ft E., Hod. M.B.IjU, P.R.A.8., F.G.S., 
M.C.D.P.S., Jcc. Ice. &c. 

In 1 vol. nijal Ito., with IB Plate*, price Funr Galueu. 



FAUITA AMTIQUA BZVAXf ITBIS. 

Thb Fohsil Zooloqi oe Taa Sbwalik Hills, In the North of 
India. By HtiQH FALDonSB, M.D., F.R8., F.L.S., F.G.S., Member 
of the Aitatic Sodel^r of Bengnl, and of the Royal A*l»tic Society ; of 
the Bengal Medical Seirlce, and late Superintendent of the H. B. 1. C. 
Botanic Garden at Sahanmpoor: and Pbobt T. Cahtlbit, F.G.S., 
Major in the Bengai ArtiUery, Hembrr of the Adatie Society of 
Bengal, ke. Edited by Dr. Hcqb Palcobbr. TIw FohU Bones, 
drawn from natore and on atoue, by G. H, Fobd, and Aaistaiita. ^ 

Plan qf PiiKication, — Tbeworic will appear in abont Twelve Parti, to 
bepubllilied at Intervals of four monthi; each Part containing from Twelve 
to Fiftem folio Plate*. The descriptive Letterpreu will be printed in 
royal octavo. Price of each Part, one Guinea. — Part I. contains 
Pboboscidej,. — Parts IT. and III., containing the contianatlon of 
Pbobobcisba, will be published shortly. Proepectuies of the Work 
may he obtained of the Pablishen. 

" A work of hnmense lalHHir and lesaarch Nothing lias ever appeared hi 

lilhogriphi in Ihis country «l all ramparable lo these plates ; and as regards the repre- 
sentalions of minute OMeoot teitnie, by Mi. Fwd, they are periups the moil perfect 
that have yel been predneed in any MMuitiy. . . . The work has commenced wilh the , 
Elephant gnnp. In which the author* say ' Is most BlgniUy dispiayed the numerical rich- ' 
OMi of toinn which eharaoterlMs the Fossil Fauns of ladis;' and ihe Brst chapter 
relates Is Ihe nidweddaa— Elephant and Mastodoo. The aatbon have not resUioted 
themsehes to a desertplicn of the SewaHk Fossil Trams, but they propose lo trace the 
aBaitIss, and iasUliM an nrangeBMat o( all the weU-deiermiBed ^eejes ta the family. 
They give a brief hisMleal Hkeltk af dM Inidfaig aphiians wUch have been aiieiiained 

> . — ...._. MdngifcenlatiMUdf theHastodenandElepbwl la each other, 

— ._ .1- « . r — , ^jjj i^j led lo the modlBca- 



bynatan 
aodettli 



r on oertaia potata Inn the whihM* meet eommonly en 
laineo ■> m fnHni nay, remcthu the Ibi^ ^ledes u Elephanl and Mastpdon. 
jtddrtti tftht PmUait aflht Oealaguml Seeiity ofLtnthn, 90th Feb. lS4e. 
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WOBKB 

OF THS LOBDS UOK 
*,* /■ enter te leaiTi to mencr the full advantage af DiieoBtritt m NattiTel 
HiMtorg, lie Lordt ComminiBntri of Her Miyeily'i Treaitiiy haee been pleated It 
nuike a liberal grant of money lowardj defraying part of Ihe tTpentes of the fal- 
loTBwng anparlani publica/lau. TAry luait, m foiurfvencr, i«n tmderlalien on 
a leak worthy of the hiah patronage thui received, and are offered to the public 
at a mufA lower price than would otherwiie have been pouibie, 

I. 



CoiDprUlnB all tlie new speciea of Quadrupeds, Birdi, Reptile*, and 
Fbbei, obteined during the Eipedttion fitted out b; " The Cape of Good 
Hope ABSociatioD far eiplwlng Central Africa," In the 7eara 1B34, 1836, 
■nd 1B36, with Letterpreas Cetcrlptlons, and a Saini]iai7 of African 
Zoology. By Amdrbw SmItb, M.D., Surgeon to the Forces, and 
Director of the Eipeditiou. In Hoyal Quarto ParU, price 10#. and 13«, 
each, coatainlng on an aTerage ton beaulifatly coloured Er^iaruig*, with 
descriptive Letterpress. Tnonty-four Parts are now publi^ed. 



B ZOOZiOaT OF THE VOVAOE OF R.BI.B. S17I.PHUR, 

Under the Command of Captain Sir Edwabd Belcher, ILK., C.B. 
F.R.O.S., &c. Edited and Superintended hy RiCH&BS BBINflLBI 
Hinna, Esq., Surgeon R.N., attached to the Expedition. 

Among the countrtea Tisited by the " Sulphur," and which in the 
prcaent Hate of aelence are inveited with more particular interest, may 
be mentioned tlie Califomias, Columbia Rlter, the Nortli-weat coast 
of America, the Fee)ea Qronp (a portion of the Friendly Islands), Hew 
Zealand, New Ireland, New Qninea, China, and ST' 



with beaatlfally colonrod 

Thib Wokk 19 Moir ConpLETB, and may be had in sewed Parte, 
price 6f., or in half-ruuia, or cloth binding, at a small addition to the 
price. — Parts I. and II. contain Mammai-ia., b; J. £. Okay, Esq., 
P.a.8.— Parts III. and IV. Bihds, by J. Qocld, Esq., P.L.S.— 
Parts v., IX., and X. Pish, by J. Hicbabsson, H.D., P.B.8.— 
Parti VI., VII., and VIII. 8hbi.i.s, by R. B. Himss, Esq. 



THE BOTAmr OP THE VOYAQE OF R.H.S. BUXiPHnm, 
Under the Commuid of Cspt^u Sir Edward Bblchek, R.K., C.B. 
F.R.O.B., la., daring the years IBSe— 43. Edited and Superintended 
by Richard Bbihblbx Biitdh, Esq., Surgeon ILK., attached to the 
Expedition. The Botanical Bescripdons by Qbobob Bbittbah, Btq. 

This Work ib now CoKPLmiE, and may be had to six sewed Paiti, 
price 91., or in balf-mssia, or cloth binding, at a small addition to the 
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WITH THB APPBOTAL OV TUB LORDB COMKieBIOKBRS O 



OBOlMataAjM OBBEBVATXOHB MAmB DUBZwa THE 
VOYAQE OF R.M.a. BEAaX>E, 

Under tlie Command of Captain Fitzkot, R.ff , 
Pait Z- — On Coral Vanaaiioum. 

Bf Chaklks Dartii', H^., F.It.S., Sec. G. 5., dee, Detnj Sro., 

Willi Plitd and Woodcut*, price l&i. Id cloth. 
Part ZZ.— On ihm Volewiio lalamda of th« AOantie and PaeUe 

Together with a brief NoOce of the Oeolf^ of tlie Cape of Oood Hope, 
and of part of Aiutralia. By Cbarlbs Darvih, M^., Esq. Price 
10«. 6d. demy 8*0. clotli, with Hap. 
Part ZZZ.— On the aeoloKT of Soiitli America. 

, £iq. Demy Bco., with Hnp and Plntei, 

Air ZHQUIBY ZIVTO THE ITATUaE AITD OOURBE OF 
STOHHB in THE IRTDXAIT OOEAIT, 

SotriH OP THE Eqitatorj with s. Tlew of diecoveriDg their Origin, 

Extent, Rutatorv Character, Hate and Direction oF Progreuion, 

Barometrical Depression, and other concooilUnt phenomena ; for tho 

practical purpoae of enabling ihipa to ascertidn the proximity and 

relatire portion of Hnrricanes; with an^estloni on the means of 

(Toiding them. By Albxandbr Tbok, Sn^eon SSth Boyal County 

Down Regiment. In one voL 9to., with Map and Plates, pHee ISi. 

cloth. 

"The work before as is mml valuable lo sesimen. . . . Mr. Tlkom girea na Um nmilt 

of hb obHirTaliona at Ibe lUaurillus ; a alalion which is peculiarlr Wdl adapted for Ob- 

... . in Ocean, ihe rsTages of which seamen have annaiHy 

d (hose obsenalluns, combined wllhtheresolMobuined liliBderaUgable 

. enipurTi iuVe enUUed him lo the gralilitde of seamen, who may now profit by (hem. . , 

Mr. Tiiom's Iheor] is lallonil and philosophical, and to na it la moal salisfsclorj. . . . 

There are important considerations for seamen io Ifats votli." — Nautical Ufagazine. 

" The antbor proceeds in slricl accordance with (he prlDd[des 01 inductiic 
pbilosopliy, and collecLs ali his facts before he draws his inferences at propounds ■ 
IhewT- His sUtementa are so full and clear, and drawn [rom sach simple sooi'ceB. yet 
are so decisive in their tendency, that we Ihinli tlicre can be an doubl he has cstaliliBhed 
the rotatory action of storms. The practical application of bis investigations arc loo 
pa^iable to l>e missed." — Britannia. 

A ZHB8ERTATZOH OH THE TRUE AOE OF THE EARTH, 

At Ascertained proh the Holt Scsiftures. Containing a 
Reriew of the Opinioui of Ancient and Modem Chronologcrs, including 
Usher, Hales, Clinton, and CnningbaTae; and a Chronological Table 
of the Prineipal Epoch* and Eventa in Sacred and Profhne History, 
from the Cieatlon to the Preaent Time. By Pbopessor Waliuicz. 
In demy Bro., price IS*, cloth. 
" It Is learned and labiKioiu."— BrlfmutJa. 

BXPERZMENTAZi ZIESEAROZXEB, CREHIOAX. AMD 
AOBZCITIiTirRAXi. 

Part I. contains — Carbon a Compound Body made by Plants, In qoan- 
tlttes varying with the circumstances under which they are placed.- 
Part It. Decomposition of Carbon during the Putrebctiri- " 
B<r RoBiBT BiQG, P.H S. In demy 610., price 7i.ed. 
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IllUSIEAIED WOEKS ON NATUEAl fflSTOBT BY 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BBOWN. 



With the Deaeription anil Loesllila of all tbi Bpeeies, — Marino, Land, 
■nd Fresh-Water. Drawn and Colanred from Natore, b; Ciptua 
Tbouas Bbowk, F.L.8., M.W.S., M.K.S., Member of tbe Usncheater 
Geological Soeistj. In' one vol. royal 4to., Uloitntted vitb fiftj-nbe 
bcBDtifully coloured Plnteg, price 63«. cloth. 



IIiIiTraniATIOHS OF TIEE FOSSIIi COHOROLOCTr OF 
QREAT BlUTAIIf AJTO IBlBXiAlfD. 

By Captsin Thouas Bbown, F.L. S. To be completed in about 
11iirt7 ITnmben, each cuntaining four Plates. Rojia 4lo., price 
coloured, and 3i. pUIo. 

Twenty-eight Numben liare appeared, and the woA will toon be 
completed. 



IliLUSTRATIOVS OF TZZB OBITEKA. OF B3BDB. 

BmbraciDgr Ibeir Generic Cliaraeten, with Sketches of their MaUtt, 

By Captain Thomas Bsoth, P.L.B. Noir pabllahing In Numben, 

royul 4to., eaob oontalntng four Plates, price St. cokmred. 

Part 1. la Jiut completed, price 361. cloth. 



TSE EIiEHEKTS OF FOSSIIi COHCHOI.Oayi 

According to the Arrangement or Lamarck; with the newl^-eatabllsbed 
Genera of other Author*. By Captain TsoHAa Bbotx, F.L.B- 
With twelre Plates, fcap. Svo., price 6i, cloth. 



AIiFKABBTICAX. LIST OP TBE SHEliUI OP OBSAT 



Embracing the Nomeaelatare of Lakarck, Qb^t, TcRTOir, and 
Browh, for (be purpoie of effecting eicbangei and namli^ eolleetioni. 
On a aheet, price It. 
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THE DUTIBB OF XODGE ADVOOATES, 

Compiled from Hbr Majhstt's ind the HON. Eaht India Cok- 

pAht's Mimtabi REQDLATiona, and from the Works of Tirioiu 

Wrllere on Militar; Law. By Captain B. H. Hdohbs, 12th Beglment 

Bomba; Army; Deputy J udge-AdYOcate General, Soinde Field Force. 

In one vol. post 8to., price 7f. cloth. 

" Cnpuia Hughes') Ultle ioIudk on Ikli Importanl mbject wiD well supply the 

abseace of that full and particular infranuUon vhich officers suddenly appoinled lo act as 

•Deputy Judge Advocates' mtast hsie fell the want ol, even ihoogfa tderrtilT v«U mud 



^Sptclai 



iirruni,r«lalingla most Important duties, and eieculed In the 
auiesi manDcr. ne consiaer Ibis, the on^ complete separale treatise on ibe subject, lo 
be one of great ralne, and detervlng the study of vtery British tifSceT."—Ijit. Gaitlie. 

" This hook 1: a digest as welt as a compilation, end nu; be empbalicaHy called 
■ The Hand-Book of Military Juslice.' "— Allot. 

id the vork to every Briliah officer." — Amig aitd Nmy Begiiler. 

THE ITOTE-BOOK OF A HAT17BAZ.IST. 

By E. P. Thompson. Poet 8to., price 8». cloth. 

" The aulboi of this modestly-styled 'Note- Book' not only posseuesand cammoDJ' 
cales scienliOc hitelligence, tint he baa travelled far and near, and from very infancy been 

devoted to natural history We rely on Ibe quolalions to support our opinion o( 

the very agreeable and tarious characler of this volume."— Z-ifrrniy Gaxtlle. 

"In all that relates lo original observation the 'Note-Book of a Naturalist' is 
agreeable, inlrresling, and fresh, . . . The more original and numerous passages may 
vie WLlta the obaervationB of Jeise. In facl, Ibere Is a considerable resemblance between 
the two amhors. Anecdote is substanlislly the cbaraeter of the better part." — Spectator. 

LIFE IN NOBTH WiLES. 

IdfVrEIOiYir'B MBIB; 

Or, SOBTH Wales ; it« Mankehb, Custobi 
dnriog the laat Centory, illiBtrtlted by a ~ 
three vols, post 8to., price 11, lU. 6d. 
" It is a real work, with more material and original knowledge than half the mannfac- 
inred novels Ibat a^ear In Ihesa dayi." — SjKcialnT. 

" We can moM eor^aUl' reeommoHl it as a series of Sketches oF Korth Wales well 
worthy of perusal ; so vaiioai and M CHrious as lo be as welcome lo the litnary of the 
aaliqiury and porUidio of the artist U to the leisure hoar of Ae norel reader."— Z^truiy 



A HEVr BFIBIT OF THE ACIE. 

Containing Critical Bssnys, aod Biographical Sketches of Literary and 
other Eminent Omracte™ of the Present Time, Edited by K. H. 
HoRNE, Esq., Author of "Orion," "Gr^ory the Sevenlb," Ilc. &c. 
These Tolumca are illustrated with Engraving* on ateei, from new and 
original Portraits of Dickens, TbnnyboS, Cablyi-b, Wohdbworth, 
Talpourd, Browning, Soutswood Smith, and Mlaa Maetikgav. 
Second Edliion, Revised by the Editor, ivlth " iDtrodactorj Commenti." 
In S Tola, pmt Bto., price tit. cloth, 
"Two vofannea of dever aid mblUe diuerlaliaa on the merila of almoU every living 

witter el any preteukn, written in a very animaltd and {deasant flyle." — iltnmg 

Herald, March a», ISU. 
"Mr. Bonn's atalTallon* appaer to in to be well placed, and bis sympalbiet gMwma 

and noble." — Menitf Ckraiiclt. 
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OHKZantAS FESTTVITZEB : TAXiES, SKETGREB, AHD 
OHABAOTEBS. 

With Bbautibs op taa Hodbsn Dbama, Id Four Spedmens. 
John Pdolb, Esq., Author of " Paul Pit," Ice. ie. In one vol. | 
8to., price lOt. 6d. clotli, vltb a Portrait of the Aathor, 
"A CtpiUl book lor Itw tttma." —Brilaiaia. 



J 

Or, GLAirCEa AT STAGE FAVOURITES, PA«I and PbbsbITt. 
B; Mrs. C. B1.ROH Wilson, Aathoreu of the " Life of the Dncbea of 
St. Albaas," " Hemoin of Honk Leiris,'' &c. ke. In 2 Tola, poet 8to., 
illiwtrated irith numerous EograTlnEcs on Bte«l, firom new and tnigiDBl 
PortraiU, price 24t. dojh. 
" Hindioaw Tolanws. adoniHl wUh Mveral portnlU, and the biograpbiei ue full ol 
amo>inf ineodoles." — Atlai. 

" M •Unelire tn the Mge and iU deofieos (b*l coniidcrtble u 
derited Itom the pemul ot thele pagM." — tAltrary Gatlti. 



Youiia : 



Farming a Complete System of Douestic Ecohout, and Honaehold 
Accounts. With EatimBtes of Expenditure, ke. lea.. In ever; Depart- 
ment of Houeekecpiog. Founded an Forty-flre jtan personal experience. 
By a Ladi. 12nio., price St., boards. 



Arranged upon the improved ayatem recommended in the " Home 

Book;" and exhibitii^ the Weekly, Monthly, Quarterly, and Annual 

Expenditure for every article of Domestic consumption. For the oae of 

either large or amall Families. By the Author of the ''Thb Home 

Book." Poit 4U>., half-bound, price it. Od. 

" These lira nseful Utile voiomes fonn the most comidete ayatem of Domealic Nana 

meni tor the guidance oF (he young Housekeeper that hu eier appeared. OF the He 

Book we Gannol apeak (00 higtdy." — Qentleman'i Magiame. 

" loMiDparably the best arranged worii of its elaaa that ve bave seen." — La Bellt 



HZBTOB'V OF TXXE Vn>OZ.Zf iT 



From the esrlieit Becorda to the present Period, comprlaing the Woollen 
and Wonted Manu&cturea, and the Natural and Commerrial Hiatory of 
Bhec^, with the Tarlous Breeds and Hodea of Management tn different 
Countries. By Jaubb Bischopv, Eaq. In two large Tolnmes, 8to., 
Ulnatmled with PUtee, price II. Qt. cloth. 
" Hr. BUchoETs work wilt be found valuable to all persons inleraaled in (be aubtecL"— 

H Hi. BiadMir baa in these volonies coOeded a vast mass of enrioos and valnaMe la- 
formation, seMpUble to readers of varied laslei, c>en though quite nnooBUOCted with 
nunDlaetareB and trade. We recommend ever)' reader to peruse altenlivety tbia moriUH 
Tfoii eampUatlon.— We finally recommend these volaines of Mr. Biaobcff's to the cwetnl 
coMiderMiaa oc all iho«« iniereMed in the anl^ecu ot wbicti ibey ireau"— 7)inr4. 
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A OOMPRBKBirSIVB HXaTOBT OF THE ZROH TRADE 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, froni the orliest Records to the 

present Time. With an Appendix, coDUining Official Tables, and other 

pnblic Documents. By Harrt Scbivkhor, £«q., BlacuaTOU. la 

oneyol. demj8To.,pricBl5), clotli. 

'Mr. ScriTenBT'* Hisloiy is wriuen irilh claborila reseirck ind iHiicBs care, and 

nto sod rihaaitB the enlint subjKl; iL oenlaina nuawoni hcu taH of interWIo 

■on rr^en/'—Taiff Magnxirx. 

THE BRITISH MERCHANT'S ASSISTANT. 

Contaiaing :— Part T. Tables oF Simple Intereit at 3, 3J, 4, 4}, and 
5 per cent.— Part II. Tables showing the Intereat on Exchequer Bill* 
atljit, li((.,2i(.,2K,21rf,,3rf.,3id.,and 3iif. percent, per dJem.— 
Fart III. Tablea tor Ascertaining tlie Value of everjr description of 
Bnglisli and Foreign Stock. Alwtbeamountof Brokerage,Comml93ion, 
Freight. Marine, and other Insnraaee, at erery rata per cent.. La. &:c. &e. 
By O. Gkbbn. Boyal 8>o, price 1/. 11*. fid. cloth. Ea^h of the above 
Three Ports ia sold soparalely. 

ASS17BANOES UPON ZiZVES, 

A FamlHar BiplanMiea of thv N'aturk, Advastaobs, aod Impost- 
ANCB iiisiDp therefrom, and the varloBi Pttrpoaea to irkieh they may be 

nsefnlly applied : including also a particular Aeeonnt of the routine 
required for BSbcting a Policy ; and of the ditTerent systems of Life 
Assurance now in use, the Principles, Terms, and Tables of S<;venty 
London Assurance Olliccs, &c. By Lswia PococK, F.S.A. In [lust 
8»o, price li. cloth. 

There are >• leeboicalltief in Hr. Pccotdi'i vork to ^venl Us beiBi usalul to all ; 
' ' * I are likely to bate recourse lo Lite Insnraoce «iU do wisely ia 
iplanslion of lu aalure and advantages." — Gloie. 



AH XHQVXB-r INTO THE CAUSES ANO HODES OF THE 
WTEALTH OF INIlZVinUAX>B f 

Or, Thb Principles op TRiPE and Speculation Baplaikei 
By Tbokas Corbet, Esq. Post Sto, price e«. cloth. 
"Mr. Corbet deserves our best thanks tor laying down so clearly and methodically 
his Ideas on (he subject at such vail impoiUnce." — JVae Mealhlg Magaiine. 



OUTI.1NES OF HAVAI. ROOTXNE; 

B^ng a Coneiae and Complete Hanual In Fitting, Refitting, Quartprlng, 
Stationing, Making and Shortening Sail, IleaTlng down. Rigging SUears, 
and, in abort, performing atl tbo ordinary duties of a Man-of-War, 
according to the best practice. By Lieutenant Albiandeh D, 
FoHDYCE, R.N, In royal 8vo, price 10s. M. boards. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A 80I<DIER OF FORTUNE. 

By a Member of the Iuperial Ouard*. In 12mo., price 5s. 
"This (ale has a strange perianal history. II purports to be the autobiography o 
an Italian mddier, who loof^t under Ibe banners ot the French Repidilie ; and who, later 
in lite, when become a teacher, lold his story lo ao English trafeUer, bis popH, who has 
here set it down."— rail"* Magaxinc. 

XJZE AND INSTITUnOHS OP OPFJL, 
Kma OF ISEROXA, 

A.D. 756— 791. By the Rer. Hbhrz Hackbnzib, M.A. In 8fo 

price 3i. «d. in cloth, gilt leaver 
" A Tery icbolarly caraposillon, diaplayiiu mach researdi aad iatormaliaB respecLing 
■--■- ° -" Spictaiar. 



the Anglo-SuoD iosUliillons."- 
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TBE OBIiIGUTIOlf S OF IiZTERATUBE TO THE 
MOTHEBS OF EHabAHD. 

Pbizb Ess4t, 1840. By Casoi-inb A. Haiatep. To one yah 

poit 8to., price 5i. neatly bound in cloth. 
"Tbe object or the vrilei his been to ibow Ibe Berviees rendered by the molhersat 
En^and U> religioo and the stale, and (o science and learning generally; and Ihe eion^lea 
■dilDced display considcralite knowledge and reeearcb.and are ahrays bapiuly sdeeted and 
placed in tbe moat iltraclire point of Tiew." — BrllaTinia, 

THE LIFE OF HAROABET BEAUFORT, 

CODHTBee ot RicHHoMD AMD Dehbt, and Mother o( King Henry 

the Seventh, Foundreei of Christ'* and of St. John's College, Oxford ; 

Being the Hiatorieal Memoir for which (he Honorary Premiam vu 

awarded hj the Directors of Ihe Oreeham Commemorstioo, Croebj Hall. 

By Casolihe A. Halbted, Author at " Inreatigatioa," &c. In one 

vol. demy Sro., with a Portrait, price 12*. 

" This wwk cannot bil oF saccess. The subject is deeply Inleresling, and has been 

hldierto almost unexplored. The slyle is chaste and correct, and il has high clainii to 

popularity wide and permanent. Od many topics the authoress has acvamnlated sraio 

valnahle historical details bom sonrces which have not hitherto been couHilled, and baa 

thoB compiled a wrak which, if not enliUed to rank amongst the ' cariosities ol literature,' 

5 at least one o[ tbe most interesljng and inslruclive books ot the seasoiu" — Atiai. 



THE ULST OF THE PIJUTTAaENETS: 

An Historical Narrative, llloatraling some of the Public Bventi and 
Domestic and Eeelesiastical Hannera of tbe Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
CentDciei. Third Edition. In one toI. fcap. 8vo., price 1*. &d. cloth 

"Thislsa work IbalmuBl make its way Into B permanent place laonrlitentore. The 
quaintnen oC its langn^, tbe (ouchbig timpUcily of its descriptions and dialogaes, and 
the revereDlial apiril of love which brealhes throu)^ il, will insure it a wdcome receptusi 
amongst ijt readen ot refin^ taste and discernment."— ^(/lu. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITEEATUEE. 

ANAXiECTA AROXiO-SAXOinOA. 

A SxLBciiON, in PnosB and Verse fiota Akglo-Saxon Aiithobs 
of Tarioua Ages ; with a GLOBSAKy, By Behjakih Tbprpe, F.9^. 
A New Edition, corrected and revised. Poit Bvo., price lit. doth. 

the; ANQIiO-KAXOH VERBIOW OF THE BTORY OF 
AFOXiXiOITIUS OF TYRE, 

Upon which is fouDdrrii the Play of " Fehiclbs," attributed to 
Shakapeare j from a MS. in the Library of Christ Church College, 
Cambriilge. With a Literal Translation, &c. B; Bbhjamih 
TbOkpb, F.S^, Post 8to., price Gt. 

A QRAHKAR OF THE A>faX>0-SA3C0N TOlfQUE, 

With ■ Pbaxis. By Ebabhus Rabk, Professor of Literary History 
in, and Librarian to, tbe University of Copenhagen, &c. £c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and improred by the Author. Translated from the 
Danish, by B. Tkobpb, Honorary llembei of the Icelandic Uteiuy 
Society of Copenhagen. Svo., priccl2i. J 
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Oriental and Colonial. 



WAR WITH THE SIKHS. 

TBE PUIIJAira: 

BdDg ■ brief teeoant of the Coantr; of the SiUis, Ita Eiteut, Hialor;, 
Commerce, ProductiODiiOorernmcnt, Uanafkctnre«, Lawi, RellgtoD, See. 
By LlECT.-CoL. Stbimbach, late of the Ltihore Service. A new 
edition, Tetiied, witb additions, including an accoant of the recent event* 
in the Punjanb. In poit 8to. price fit. cloth, nlth Hap. The Hap 
may be had ■epantetj', price It. coloured, tnd It. 6d. in cue. 
" There \i maeh infonnation in Ihi* (olmne, eoDdenied Into briet >p*cti at 
peojJe lo »lioni lale occurrences have giTBn » commor --■ '" " — 



— Eiramitur^ 



A VISIT TO THE AHTIPODES, 

With lome Rbuinihcehces op A Sojoitbn ik Adstxalia. By 
A SqcATTBR. In ODC vol. fcap. 8vo., nith illastrations, price 6*. dolh. 



OOMMEIITARY OH TRE HIMDV BTSTEM OP. 

.Mia>iaiifi:. : 

By T. A. Wise, M.D., Member of the Boyal College of Snrganni, ».. _ 
of tbe Boyal Medical and Chimrgical Society, Coiretponding; Member of 
the Zoological Society of London, and of the PhilomHlhlc Society of 
Paris; Bengal Medical Service. Inane vol, 6vo., price 13f. clolh. 



!W •KF.M.AItn AMD ITS ABORIOIBfEBi 

Being an Accoont of the Aborigines, Trade, and Resonrce* t>l the Colony ; 

end tbe advantages it now presents as a Said for Emigration and tbe 
investment of Capital. By William Bkowk, lately a member of the 
Legislative Conncil of New Zcalsnil. Post Bto., price St. clolh. 
" A very ieletligent ani! useful booJL" — TVinei. 



Air AC001TNT OF THE SETTXJIHEmB OF TBE NEnr 



From Personal OhBervations during a residence tiiere. By the Hon, 

Hbkiii Williau Petbe. In demy 8vo., with a Hap and Plates. 

Fifth Edition, price 3t. cloth. 

"Thisisa valuable contribulion to onr sources of intormalion respeeling Sen Zeslond, 

id tbe best proof et the Author's very favourable opinion of Uie country, is his making 

imediate arrangenunls lo reium tbere as a Colonisu" 



SYDNEY AND HEX.BOUBirE ; 

With Remarks on the Present State and Future Prospects of New Soath 
Wales, and Practical Advice to Emigrants of various classes ; to which ii 
added a Summary of the Roote home, by India, Egypt, ftc. Bj 
CuABLBB Jobs Bakes, Esq. Post 8vo., price St. cloth. 
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By Aleiaxser Marjobibabxs. 1 toI. 12mo., price It. Sd. cloth. 



W ZS&ItAVD, BOVTH AUSTBAXiIA, AHD MBIT 
■OUTR 'WAt.EB. 

A Record «f recent Travel) la tlie«e Cotonies, with etpecial reference to 
Etnlgratlon, and the adTBDlBucous employment of Latioiir and Capital. 
By R. O. JjluBBOK, Esq. Post 810., price 8(. clolb, witli Mape and 
PUiet. 

ileUigenl and nnpTcjndiced diKrrer, snd hu made g ood ose of 



hia ricolilei."- 



A SKIITOH OF ITEVr SOUTH WA1.SW. 

By J. O. Balpodr, Bik|., for Sii Yean a Settler in the Batbnnt Blatrlct. 
Post 6to., price 6«. cloth. 



" To Emlgrinla lo Ibe quarter of which il (real* it id 



Qjki.reoninA.1 a RiaroHV of vpfer akd lower 

OAX.IFORHZA, 

From their first discovery to the present Time ; conpriafntt an Aeconnt 
of the Climate, Eloil, Nataral Prodnctlans, Agriculture, Commerce, Ice. 
A full view of the Hissionary Eslibliahments, and condition of the 
Free and domesUcated Indians. With an Appendix, relating to Steam 
Navigation In the Pacific, liluttnited with a new Map, Plans of the 
Harbours, and nnmennn EngraTingl. By Alkxahsbk Fdsbbs, Esq. 
Sto., price 14«. cloth. 



SUaaSBTIONB FOH Jk- COBUBKAJi PZAN OF RAPID 
OOMMVHIOATIOir BY STEAM HAVIOATIOIT AHD 
BAIIiWAVS, 

And applying it to the ShorlenInK the Time of Communication between 
the Eastern and Wrslem Hemlspberea. By Riiwt.itD UcObacht, 
Esq., Crown Surveyor, Jamaica. Wilh 3 taaft, Svo. price Zt. bds. 



OZZIHA OPENED: 

Or, a Display of the Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, 

Hanubctares, Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, &e., of 

the Chinese Ehpibb. By the Rev. CuAni^a Gczzi^rp. Berlted 

by the Rev. Andrbit Reed, D.D. In 3 rots., pust 810., price a4t. 

cloth. 

" We oblaln rrom Ihene volumes more iDr«inition of a praclical liind Ihau Icara any 

other publicalion; a closer view of the DomeMie liTe sT Ibe Cbinnie — ar (he pubKo 

inaliluLions—lhc BiiBDractures— nalaral rttMroes— itid litenture. The worii in fscl is 

fall of inrormalioo, galliered witli diligence, and tsiriy leaves Ihe Bo^i^ reader wilhonl 

any cicnae for igaorsnca oa the snt^iset."— •/iJat. 

" This is by fur Ibe mest interesting, conplele, and i^naJile accooal of the Chls 
Empire Ihal has yel been pub1i9hed."_Ain. 
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i sant ooq ooajTRu^ 



Comprising a Rstrrapeet of the Forei^ Inlercauru and Tr«de with 
China. lUuMrated bjraoeiT and Corrected HBpoTthe Empire, B; the 
Bev. CIURI.BS Qdtzi^fp. In 2 voli. dem; 8vo. hds., prloe 3flj. 

" We otrnJisIly reronimenit this eiceedingly InleresUng »ccouul ot lUs lery Latetesliog 

ODtry." — London Retjine, 

" Mr. Gotilair b« evidenlly combined induslrj vilh Ulenl In piodneing thh work, 
to >o inbrmiUco, reseuvfa, and ipptreal verMlty, aDilUiie v> hne ba- 



i» curious uul vsgolar 



—Lmdmyea. 



CampriHln; Trareli ftvm Calcutia, tlimugh Indln, to Iha HlrMtef* 

Mountalna, and ■ Vojag^ down the Satlege and Tadua RItCts ; a Visit to 

the city of Hyderabad, in Scinde ; and a Journey to England by the Red 

Sea and Mediterranean; with Deacriplions of the Three Preiidencies of 

India ; and the fullest details for parties proceeding to any part of India, 

aithFT by the Overland Route, or by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

By Obosob Pakbdkt, £«)., H Jt^A.S. Second EditlOQ, one toI. peat 

8to., wiih an entirely new Map, price 13J. eloth. 

*,* The preu, both of Great Britain and India, have combined in eulogiiing the value 

nt ti»s wrafc, bid it may only here be needful to quote the CollMring remuta from the 

ediMrial oeluoiai of the Stmndard uf Ibe lOib of Aprit, iS43 :— " We bate sisewliere 

cofiied &oin Mr. Parbury'a Uand-Book U> India and Egypt, an interesting account of the 

City at Hyderabad. Let ua, in adjtDwkdgmeDt o( the meam aOonkd to us to inrorm 

and gratify aac readers, say of Mr. Paibury's work, as we aiay with truth, thai it is the 

best TopograpUcal Guide to the countries to which it refers we have ever seen, a' moat 

interesting hook, indepeiidenll} of its lopograpbical ulitilv, and an almost indispensable 

kej to tbe late transaclions iu Cetitral Asia." 



THE MODEaiT HIBTOHV AKD COBmiTIOH OF EGYPT. 

Its Climate, Disbabss, and CAFABiLiriEa ; eibibited m ■ Personal 
NarratiTe of Travela in that Conntry, wiSi an Aeconat of the Proceedinga 
of Mahommed Ali Pastdia, from 1 801 to 1843. iatersperaed with lllustrs- 



" He tulflli bis historic vocation by an ample resnm^ oF the more promhienl incid«nts 
litAi have dlstlngnisfaed the fortunes of the Paicha, upon whose policy of general mono- 
'~ " ' ' ' re enough, and aeqaila himself creditably from his spiriled and 



With a Description of TmerifTe, Urixm, Cmtra, and Haft* ; and a Voca- 
hnlaij of the Portngnese and Engliab Langw^iea. By Wiluam Wbitb 
CooPBB, H.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Hon. Artillery CompMy. In one 
Tol. fc^i. 8*o., price 4i. cloth gilt. 

*■ Tbere bas recently been pid>Mabed a ibmU inwt by Mr. Cooper, wUefa may be eon- 

Med with adiantage."— Bia Jakbi Clarb «> Climate. 
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NOTES AVO OBBEHVATXOITB OIT TBS lOmAH ISUUrOS 
AMD MALTA] 

With some Rsmakeb on Conbtaktinoflk and Tubeit; md on tlie 
iTBtein of QnBTsntiDe, ai at pregBiit conducted. Bj Johk Daty, M.D., 
F.ILSS., L. & E., loBpcotor-Genenl of Armj Hoipitiils, L.R. In tw[> 
toIb. demy 8to., price "" ' •- >- ■ 

illnitnted iritli Plates. 

" Dr. Davy'i vork deserve* lo be bought u well a* penued, go careruUy, complelelTi 
and eipenaitel; bai II been got ap. We bqie that tbe conKJomness of baring disebarged 
■udi an important daly will not ofdy be Ibe reaoil ot bis long labour, bat llul Ibe work 
will pron as remnaerallre as it ougbt to be." — lyettmituler fttmriB. 

" There pK^iablj is not anolber worii in oat liDgusge in wbicb so ample and substan- 
tlallj ogeTal an accounl is given oT the Ionian Itlanda ag it here to be Ibund. Then can 
be little donbl that lo tbete vidam« will be aui^ied an lionoarable place amongst the 
recognised magter-worlu of the class to which tbey belong." — Moming Herald. 



THE HATUBJ3 AND PROPEHTZES OF THB SUOAR 



With Practics] Directions for the ImpraremenC of its Cultore, and tbe 
ManUfsctare of its Products. To which is added an additional Ch^tEr 
on the Manufactcbk or Sdqak vkom Bbet-boot. By Geoksb 
RiCHASDBON PoBTBB, F.E.S., Corresponding Member of the loititate 
of France. New Edition, demy 8to., price 12j. cloth, reriMd throoghoiit, 
widi many additioDB aod corrections by the Author, and illnstrated with 
FUtes. 



THE ANaiA-INVZAN AND COIiOHZAI. AIiMAWAOK. 

And Civil, Mtlitabt, tnd Conmbbciai. Dibbctort fi>i IM7. 
Id post 8to., price 2». Bd. in omamcDtal wrapper. 

Tbe HoHB Dbpartkbkt of the Alinuiack comprises — I. CiriL and 
ECCLBBIABTICAL ; inclodlng the Oovemment offices uid the India 
House ; together with the forma of procedure, and edncBtiooal studies, 
reqnlBita tor obtaining CItII AppoiDtmeDti, and all matters connected 
with those appointments, l^om the commencing ealary to the retiring 
allowance. — II. Hilitabt and Mabinb) including informaljon of a 
similar kind respecting these services, and tbe Home EBtablishment of 
the East India Company. — III. Cohkehcial ; contalniog Lists of 
Merchant*. Agents, AnoclaUooE, &c., throughout the United Kingdom ; 
likewise, the trades connected with India and tbe Colonies ; and Tariff 
of Indian and Colonial produce. 

The Eabt Indian and Colonial Depaktuent embmce* — 
I. Civil. The Oovemment Liits of Bengal, Madras, Bombsy, Ceylon, 
Hod; Kong, Australia, Hew Zealand, Hauritlus, and tbe Cape of Good 
Hope ; Lilt* of Civil Serrants and their appolnlmeiita, and of Jadicial 
Batablishments, with a detailed account of the Beneflt Funds. — II. 
HiLtTABY. Staff and Field Officers; DiatribHtloii of the Army, in- 
cluding the Boyal troops ; Ecclesiastical Establisliment ) and all BeneSt 
Ponds. — III. CoHUBncr&L. List of Mercantile nrms,BsDkB, iDtnranGe 
Companies, Public InititntlooB, ju., in India and tbe Colonics ; with tha 
respective TariSs, and Tables of Money, Weight*, Measuiei, Sic, and 
*■*" '---" uinformaUon. 
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t JUni COn CftBWXXXA. 



Sleligiottd aiib ^ucational. 



MES. ELLIS'S MORAL FICTIONS. 

FICTITItEB OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

By Mr*. Ellis, Antlior of the " Women of Englaod," te. &e. Ice. 

Each Volume ti complete in it»elf, end may be purchased leparatelir. 

Id 3 vola. fcap. Bto. beaalifully illu9trate<l, price T*. 6d. each, In a 

haadiome and unifoTm cloth binding, or lOt.Qd. morocco. Coalenta: — 

Vol. I. " Obbbrtatiohh on FictiTioua Naxbatith," "The Hall 

AND THE COTTAGB," " ElLEN EbKBALB," " THB CUBATB'S 

Widow," and "HAKRiAas as it May Be." 

Vol. II. " MlBABTHHOPI," tiTlA " ThB PAIHS OP PLBASIHQ." 

Vol.III. "Pretehsiosj or, Ihs Pallacibs op Pbhalb Educatioii." 
" I eoDM giie ■bnndut eridence, gnlniuiaid)' offered U> Ibe wiiler, UM Ihew liniple 

■loriei vere not >cnt fonh ID Ibe world ■tihoal MMBe d^rte ot ade|>UliaD Id iu wanls 

and iu coDdilion." — Authar'i IntredticHon. 



IE laOKT OF MEHTAIi BOIEHCEi 

Being an Essay on Hokal Tbaikiho. By Mn. LotiDon, Authoreit 
of'' Pint Loie," " Dilrmma* of Pride," ftc> ice. In one toI. fcap. 8to., 
price 3f. clotb. 
"One ef'lhe most pUloMphicai books we hive two for • long lime." — Oiitner. 



TUB PABBMTV OABIHET OF . 
IHSTBUCTIOIT. 

A TAluable and InstnictiTe Preient for tlie Young. Each volume of tbi* 

ntefnl and initrnctive little work compHseg a. Tariety of infoimatlon on 

different subject! :— Natural History, Biogmpby, Traiels, &c. ; Tsla, 

origliiBl and wlectcd ; and animated Coaversations on the objects that 

daily surround yonng people. Tbe Tarious tales and subjects are 

illostiated with Woodcuts. Bach Tolume is complete In Itseif, and m^y 

be purchased sqtarately. Id six neatly bound role., price 3«. 6d. eacb. 

"Etctj parent St aQ inlerested in bisehitdrenmustbave felt tbe difficulljarprovldii^ 

suitable resdiog Ii>r Ibem in their hours of amasement. This litlle work presents these 

adrintiges fa g eonsidersblfl degree, as it contains jnsl that description ot readbig which 

will be baneBciil la jonog rMdren." — Quarlcrbf Jourttal of Ethtcalitn. 



XiITTZ.E STORIES FROK THE PAR1.0UR PRIHTINCh 



By tbe Author of "The Pakbst's Cabiket." Royal ISmo., price 

3», 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 
"A very moe llUle book lor children. Tbe sotlior has evidently been [amiliar with 
childm, and brought hhnselt to understand (heir feelings. No child's ttook that we have 
aver ttax has been so sdmh^y levelled at their capacities as (his admirably wrillen lilUe 
b'>ok.''-~trttify CknmicU. 



THE JUVEIflXS HIBCEIiIiAinr OF A 

IirSTRUCTIOH. 

ninstrated by nnmerons Plates and Woodcati, Feap. 8vo., price 4(. ( 
neatly bound In cloth. 

ID si its UUe Indicstes."— CoHrf Journal. 
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I HVEa r i QATKMTi OR, TKATXI.a XH THE BOUDOIR. 

By CabOLISB a. Hai^Ited, Author of "The Life of Hargaret 
Beaufort," &c Su:. Fcap. 8io., nith btghlj-finislicd PUtes, it. Sd. 
cloth. 
" This la DD elegantly- wrillen and highly inslniclive work for yoong people, in which 

■ general hnoKledge of various intFieating lopiea. Mauieeted wilh eitTj-4»j lile, t> pn- 

sented to the youLhrul miod in on allraclive aad amuiing fono." 



TUB PBoasEas or greatxoh, 

ConaWered with reference to the Preseut Cowditioh op thb Eahtb. 
An interesting snd asefal irork fur yonng people. By Mast QoBERTa, 
Anthor of " Annals of My VilUge," &e, kc. In k»p. 8tO,, be»utifully 
illustrated, price 4i. Bd. cloth. 
" We haie )eldoni met wilh a work, in which ii 
more happily bleadeil."— TiaHf. 

" This heauliful volume forms an inslrudiie collecllon of ilrikiDg faels, in 
wilh amiohle reDeclions/'—^jMcfafDr. 



THB OHIUSTUUV'8 SVHDAV COnPAHIOlT. 

Being Befliictioiis, in Proee and Vene, on the Collect, Epiitte, and 

Ootpel ; and Proper Leuona fi)r each Sunday; with a Tietr to (he 

Immediale connexion. By Hra. J. A. Sakqant. In one vol. post 8vo., 

pileeS*. cloth. 

"We cordially reconunend this vidome as an acceptable present to be made to the 

heads of lamities, and also an adtnirable school book (o he read on Sunday morning to 

scholars before proceeding to the Temple of God."— CAnrcA BBrf Stale Gazelle. 

" The wbole produclion ia eminently fitted to elevate the tone of r^glotis feeling, to 
EIrenglben in the minda not only of the rising geoeralion, hut aba of lite otder Frienda to 
onr venerable ecdesiaslicol institution, aentitnenls of Brm and terrenl altsefamail to the 
pore faith and relormed worahip eitablished in Ibis 'Prolsstant couDlry, and far these 
reasona especially we lecwnmend it to the penuoi of oar readers.^'-^jVa^Ai'l CAfanicit. 



THB RBIiiaZOUB HISTORV OF XSAH ^ 

In which Rbligioh and SuPERSTiTiotr arc traced from tbeir soaTs*. 
By D. UoHiBON. The Second Edition, enlarged, fcap. Sto. price 6«. eloth. 

"The intention of this book Is not less admirable Ihao the manner in which it ia 
written. It is most inslrnetive, and the lone of its contents is in the higfaeit degrM plaoi, 
without the least tinge of purilanism. The inlbcmalion it gives on the most difficult pointi 
of biblical reading renders it a valuable book to all who desire true knowledge."~-^f r. 

" Curious, industrious, and Isuned, end W^ worthy the attention of the pabUc." — 
Liltrary Gaulle. 

" llepdan of this book wa> both extensive and inportaat — embracaig an biqaby into 
the nature of Heveblion, and its influence on the opinions and coslons cf mankuiii" 
■ ■ ■ "the writer nsesArn><iirr as an jnlerpreler,"and''sticks to (he literal teital the 
all days." — Speclalor. 



THB FAHIX.Y SASOTUABYi 

A Form of Domestic Derotion for every Sabbath in the Year: cOBbUninfc 
the Collect of the Day ; a Portion of Scripture ; an Original Frajer or 
Sermon ; and tlie Benediction. Second Edition. One vol. StO., price 
7«. M. half hound in cloth. 
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WORKS BY THE REV. CHABLE8 B, TAILER, M.A. 

ADthoT of " Hat Ton Lies it," las. ±t, 

" These ve Iralj Chrntian Pumli' Bmriu, and luppT atiiild il be rof llw riaiuK lene- 

ralimi if Iheir instradors and inlora vonld pui these adrnirable worta of Mr. Tajler into 

the hands o( Itae TOODg, while their lender miads are jet o|>rn lo receive (he good im- 

pnanai «hiA lh*j we alu okidaled to eoavej." — CJtrittiim JUonitor. 



MOKTAaOE I OH, !■ TBZS REIoaiOH 9 

A Pass ntOM thb Book or ibb Wobld. New Edition, in fcap. 
8to., ninatraled, price 6a. cloth, and 9a. morocco utn. 



A V0Z>1TBEB or SEHBMlira 

On tlie Doctrines and DrTiES o! Chhistianitt. Second £ 
demy ISmo., price 5a. boarda. 



LfiOENDB AND BXSCOBDS, CHIEFZ.T HZSTORIOAI.. 

Contents : — Lacj — Lorenio ; or, a Vision of Conscience — The Lady Lisle 
' — Fulgentlua uid Meta — Anna of Cleves; or, Katharine Howard — 
CeoTge the Third— The Lady Russell— -G uyou of Marseilles— The Earl 
of Strafford — Donnn Pranceeca — Juan of Sent — The I^y Anne Carr — 
The Sod and Heir — Leonora. In post 8to., beauUrully Illustrated, price 
10*. Gd. elegantly txnnd. 



THE OmiA or TBB CBCBCH Or EKOXJUn). 

Price 3«. nemtly half bemd. 



SOGZAIi EVIX.8 AlTD THEIR REMEBV. 

A Series of NarratiTes. The First Number, entitled " Tbe Mbcbahic," 
urea pronounced to be " One of the most useful and interesting publlca* 
tiona that bad issued from tbe preaa." 

The rollawiog are the ContenU of the diSiirent Ifnmben, price U. 64. 
each:- n. "Tlie Lady and the Lady's Maid."— III. "The Pastor of 
DroD fella ."~IV. " The Labourer and his Wife."— V, " The Country 
Town." — Vl. "live and Let Lire; or, the Manchealer Weavers." — 
VIL "The Soldier."— VIII, "The Leaside Farra." Eveiy two c. 
secntire Numbers ferm a Vrfurae, which may be procnrod, nei*ly boond, 

" Tbe 4raiga oT Mr. T«i1st is frai^ewirOiT ; his tti^M helni; M noDMract, by a leTJes 
el laics fllotiraliTe of Ihe power md ■eeess'ty at lel^ioB in the daily aid honriy ooaoeTM 
orWe, '(liecaBfaaMaf errwwHhtnlhiBlliHlUaTiiiBui'sEirrBBTtfnegTauai.'" 

— Chrijtian R ^iiui mk mtet r . 
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THE lUBCTOKT OF VAMHEAPi 



Or, The Ediviob 09 A. HOLT HoKS. B7 the Her. Bobbkt Wilboh 
Btakb, B.D., Ticarof Herenham. ThlrtMoth fiditloD, with an lUiutra- 
ti*e Plate, price di. neatly boandin cloth; or 9i<el^antlf bonndln 



" Ouivereall]' and n^bll]' do we Tecommend Ibis deltgblhil Tolami. We beliere no 
petioa could read Ibli work and not bo Ihe beller Tor il« plom and looching letaons. It 
it 1 fMgt labrn IroDi Uie bvA, of lile, atid etoqaeal irllh all the inaUnclion o( an eieelleut 
patteni : il is a commeDlar)' on Ihe sBiMtioaBle wamhig, ' Henember Ihj Creator In Ihe 
daja ol tb; ymitfa.' We hive not lot smne time hwb a worii we could so deservedli 
praise, or to conuleDlHMuly reeoauiMiML" — Littmry Oatllr. 



TBE IdZS^OOK OF A ULBOVRER. 

PrACTICAI, LbBHONH FOK IhSTRUCTION XVO OtTIDAKOB. Bj A, 

WosEiHo CLBROTif AN, Anthar of the " Bishop's Daughter," &c. Ice, 
In one T0I. 8to., price 7t. Dead]' bound. 

" We neier in all oni experience met with a more interesting work, and one breathing 
mue luUy and finnlj the lery essence ol ChrisUin phltinlhn^ and naUonal palriotltm, 
and Ibal loo in the dmmI simple and onanibitiaaa Uogoage, as ir (he writer were not 
aware at his power o( InloendDg all Ihe better teelingi ot Ihe haman heart." — lAlerarg 
Chnmicle. 

" This lokune reminds ns tm^Aj ol (hat most deUghlM ol all biogriphiea, ' The 
Doclor,' (0 which indeed it ia little ilat all inferiaT."-'0W(ai>Riir. 

" h is the [Hoas oO^iing ol one who mar be deemed a proper li^over in the footsteps 
ol that good man, Legh Riclunond." — Argiu. 



MOBTAL UTE; AHD TBE STATE OF THE SOUIs 
AFTER DEATH) 

COHFOHMABLS TO DlTIHE RBTBLATIOK. Bf AlBIASDBB COP- 

LAHD, Esq., Author of " The Bzistence of Other Worlds," &c. In one 

thick ToL Bto., price I&i. boand. 
" The work will affijrd in pemul, to all toirowing relations, (he cmisolalioa and diier' 
sion or mind ol the most congenial kind. It oeilber leads the tbooghls (o dwell painfully 
on one idea— that o( loss — nor does it allogclber withdraw the mind bum its contempla- 
tion : an eBbn still more painliil. The sludj o( a work like this, on the contrai;, while 
II grnduillj weans griel bom its melancholj occapatioo, sui^iies il with Ihe sweetest and 
most cbeerfol ol all balm— the hvpp; certain!; ol re-union, not siter Ihe lapse of last 
ages o( lime, but it the instant term <d mortal eiistence." — Theological Review. 



A HISTORT OF THE OHUECB OF OBRZaT. 

In a Course of Lectures. B7 the Rct. Chablbs Hackbneib, A.M., 
Tlcar of St. Helen's, BIsbopsgate, and Head Master of Queen EUiabeth'a 
Qrammar School, St. OlaTc'a, Southnark. In one toI. post 8td., price 
8(. 6d. neatly bound in clotb. 
" AllbODgh Ihe aotbor Is able and earnest, be Is not bigoted or intoleran(."— Zaferorji 
Oatelle. 

" Il is hot an oclaTO, jet within lis ciMiTenientl]r oompecdious pages il oontaias a re- 
view earehll; taken of (be progress of the Church oTChrM, Ibroogb all Ihe perils oC per- 
•ecuUeo, diiseni, and berM}, b; which it bts b«ai tried as in a larMoe, up to ili eoa- 
Brmed eitaMishment In (Ms ooDntfjr at (he epoeb ol ISW."— AemM, 
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THE ZSSAI. OF TSE BMGUjaa OBVROH. 

A Sketch. By the Bst. H. Uohtoombbt, U.A., Aathor of " Luther," 
" The Oospel before the Age," Sa, ice. Sto., price it, 6d. tewed. 



KEnr SPEJtUWGkBOOK OF TBE EMaiaSH 

ZiAxavAaB. 

CoDtMialag all the HonoiTllmblei ; ■ ecpioiu Seleetioa of PoIyijUeblet, 
earefnlly urugcd and accented ; Progietaire Lenoni, chiefly from the 
Holj ScriptDiee; a Hit of Words of Torlou Heanlngi ; a ihort Bible 
Cntechiem ; Queetiout oD Serlptnre Hiitorj i and School Prayen. By 
J. a. HooRi, Muter of tbe Brewer*' Comiiany'i BchooL ISmo., 
price 1*. Od, bODod, 



Being B Series of Tables and Rnlee, whereby most of the emulations In 
bniloeM may be either mentally pafbrmed, or ao abridged as to a 
half the time usoally employed. To which are annexed a HolUplicatlon 
Table extending to 9)0 times 300, and Tables of Interest on an Improved 
plan. The whole adapted to the use of both the first merchant and the 
most humble trader. By Javbb McDawt.i.i., Accountant. In demy 
ISmo., price 5f. bound In cloth. 



Or, Thx BNQLiBa Wbiteb tun Speakbb's AeaiHTAHT : comprising 
Sbali. and W11.1, made easy to Fordgners, with initancel of their 
Hinue tm the Fart of the Natires of England. Also Sootticisms, 
designed to eoii«ct Improprieties of Speech and Writing. By Jambb 
Bbattie, LI_D. Sttao,, price !#. cloth boards. 



A •TVTEK OF ARZTOBKETIC, 

Willi the Princtplbs or LoaARiTsirH. Compiled for Merchant 

Taylors' School. By Biohabd PRBiisBiaK Ci.abeb, Teacher. Third 

Edition, demy ISmo., price 3t. bound. 

"Tlie great object sitsinod in Ihis eicclieat work is a inoal judicknii abridgment of 

Ibe Ubonr or leecbing ind leuning erery brancb of Arilbmelic, by rendering Ihe Kules 

and EipIinslioDS so v^ timiile and jnlelligible, Ibat Ibe ilndy becomes s pleasure 

instead dT a talk, lo Ihe youlhtiil pnpiL" 
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lioe 

—Old Ballad. 
" Tba Sl^mei are lo b« rod Willi ialcreal, aatt not vilhanl adminliDB." 

Examiner. 
" Lei crety good nun and woman think oF Ihe aulhni : riom thii bwA he looks lor 
e trnarMma, and we (rast it wfll bna<g him Hill more effeemat prolectioa from other 



TKE OOTTAB-B aVHIMk7, AWS OTXZEIt POSHS, 

Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. B; Pbte& Stilt. In fcap. 8vo., 
piice St. cloth. 



THE PAX.AOE OF FAIffTASTj OK TBE BABDV 



With otkbk Pob>b. By J. 8. UAHiir, Auihor of " Hours oF 
Thouglitj or. Poetic Musings." In fcap. 8vo., price Z». 6d. cloth. 

"There is much ol (he pure gold of poelrj la this haudsotue little Tohime." — 
Macck^ld C/ir/micfe. 

" Tbe principal poem ia thit little lotame, wiitten in (be ^wmeriaB Staiua and die- 
lion, coDtains iimdi pleaiine pusagea. , , . Much talent i9 evinced t>y the sulbor." 
—Oxford Herald. 

"This poem conlalns many pass^ea whteh ene weald read ^aki rter the first 
perusal — a remark which cannot be made ot much ol the poetry which ia pobllshed. 
Some of the miBcellancons poems are very sweel, reminding one of Cowper ■ smaller 
poems." — Herls Coiinfji Press. 

"The 'Palace ofFanlasy' i 
spirit of poetry is percrptihle Ihi 
—ChtlleTiham Journal. 

■•ThislitUe volume is one ot considerable merit. The principal poem coalalns many 
beantiht passages, original and sniking, which cannot lUI W please." — Pfym»uth Herald, 

"Hr. Uanl; has produced a poeni which, had it appeared during the laat century, 
would have secured for him a sure place among the British Pocls." — Oerhgifure Chran. 

A HETRICAI. VEBBIOX OF THE BONO OF SOLAMOM, 

And otbbk Poeub. By A Latb Obadvats op Oxford. In 



KIMG REHE'B DAUOHTEB. 

A Lyrical Drama. From the Danish of Henrie 
Frahcis Chapman, Translator of " WBldemar," 
the OntlBK." In fcqt. %io., price 3*. 6d. doth. 

ISLAFORD, AXD OTHEK POEMS. 
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Comparing Geographical Sketdiea, utd a Narrattre of Nautical AdTCD- 
tnies in tbe Eailem Seas, Includiag the perils of a itono, end proTi- 
demtlal escape from ihipwrcck: with Meditation* on a Future Stale. 
By Ahcqibald Tuckbx Bitcbie, Esq. In demy 8vo., price lOt. 
handsomely bound In dotli. 
"Cndn Ihis Me Ike aalbaT hit gi»n t poelkiJ onrslive ot hisv^sn in Ibe 
■■ OceiB, sasaevhal in Ibe mwiir of ' Fileouer'i Shipwm^' .... The most 
leuariulde passage is thai where be uuMiiDces a new aUenipl Is eiplali 
ot Geolocr in oooneiloa wllb ibe Sral chapter ol Genesis. ... We i 
the perusal oT Ibis poem, which contains sonn prcltji pass^es both to inleicsl and in- 
^-ict the rarfcT."— Sltfdiitu^ *r«(!% JtHnal. 

"'Ail is an iaieiesling po« fa n Ikr h it is descriplive, it is « paiBtlii« 

D Naliue, and a nairalive of real life. The aalhor can saf, ' AIL wliicta I ssw, and 
part of which I wsi.' II to landsmen the poem ia inlerestioK, il musi be peculiariy sn lo 
" e ■ whose march is on Ihe deep.' .... The author is Fvidenll)' a person of tighl 

ciples, at a kind and pious heart, and ol a generous sod polished nind He 

a higher objecl Lhan merelj giving pieasnre ; he seeks lo bencDt his readers."* 

, ScatliMA Ouardian. 



HJLTM IH the EAST: 

A Poem In Two Cantos. DescriptiTe of Scenery in India, the Deparlnre 
from Home, the Voyage and solneqaeut Career of an Officer in the East 
India Company's Army. By Janes HeNrt BnHE£, Esq., of Uarble 
BiH, XJentenant Bombay Enflneers, Member of tbe Bombay Bnrnch ' 
Koysl Ajiatio Society. Id demy 8to., price Ss. boaod. 

<* Ike Btanias ol Mr. BuAe bespeait at once high leeUog, a rigtrnms collivUed in 
ligmetv lod a delicate poeUc taste." — Mumiag Herald. 

"TheeieeatioulseTcn, finished, and good."— FVeitfy Chronicle. 



eaAtUis^t'a saHorft£( antr fKintsi* 



TKE BYKOH QAI.LJIB'r: 

A Series or thirty-six Hlstorienl Embellishments, lllastratlng the Poetical 
Works of loBD BmoN ; bcaudfully engreted from Original Drawings 
and Fainthigs by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., H. Howard, R.A., 
A. B. Cbalon, B.A., J. Stothard, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., and other 
emhieDt Artists '. adapted, by their sizciand excellence, to bind up wltt 
and embellish ererj' edition published in England of Lobd BYRON'i 
WOBEB, and also tbe various size* and editions pablisbed in France 
Germany, and America. Price 12t. elegantly bound, ftHiniiig a splendid 
ornament for the drawing-room table. 



STAHPZEUys OOAST BOEHEBV: 

A Series of Picturesque Views in tbe British Channel and on tbe Coast of 
Fiance. From Original Drawings, taken expressly tot tbe work, bj 
Clabksoh Stakpibld, Bsq., R.A. Second edition. Forty plates 
engrared in line, In tbe most finished style, with descriptive letterpress. 
OneTo1umeSvo.,timdsome1ybonnd in doth, gilt edges. Price 12(. 
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IMMOSTWlATSOltta TO " ADVliMTUHB IM tIEW 

By BsTAHS JBHHiNaHAM Wackfibls, Esq. lithographed from 
Orlgloal DmtvliiRB taken au the ipot, by Mrs. Wickstbed, HIm Kin«, 
Mn. Fox, Hr. JoEH Saxtozt, Ur. Cbasleb Heafhi, Mr. 8. C. 
Bbebs, and C«ptslD W. Ubin Smith, B.N. One Tolume folio, with 
fifteen Platea, Including Vlewa of Port NIcholaon, Wellington, NekoD, 
Peire, New Plrmoalh, and other Settlementa ; «!th Portraits of NaUre 
Chlefa, and their DwelUnga; vid Dranlngs of Tre«« and Plants, 
Price 31. St. plain ; il. 14>. 6d. coloured. 



BCADEZRA ZXiZiUSTHATED. 

A series of Eight Tiewe, drawn from Tfatnre, and oa 9tane by Ahsbbw 
PicKBH. With a Map, and B description of tbe Ishuid. Edited by 
Dr. Jamea Hacauley, H.A., Imperial folio, price 3f. Ss. plain; 4A4s. 
coloured. 



TUB OBIENTAZ. FORTFOUOi 

A Series of splendid IlluBtrationB of the Scenery, Antiquities, Architec- 
ture, Unnners, Costumes, kc. of the But. From original Sketches in the 
collections of Lord William Bentinck, K.C.B., Captain E. M. GrindUj, 
Lady Wiltuot Horton, Sir Heniy Wlllock, K.L.S., Thomas Bacon, Esq., 
James Baillie Fraser, Esq., sod other trayellers. The Literary Depart- 
ment of the Work by Horace H. Wilson, Esq., M.A,, F.H.8., &e. &o. 
The series 19 now completed, comprising eleven bcaQtifully finished 
Plates, tinted in imitation of Drawings. Price 21. Si. elegantly bound 
in large folio. 
Tbe object ol this undertaking is to supply wbal baa long been fell lo be a deaidera- 
lom ; namely. Graphic lUuslTilions of Ihe Scenery, Anliquiliea, Arahileclure, MaoDers, 
Coslumes, &c. of Ihe Eael, which, as the theatre of so many brilliant mllilaiy at^iere- 
menls, and auch exiensire cominercial enlerpiise, is daily increasing in inlerest with (be 
Biilish public. The Drawings for tbe work are made by the first Anisis in tbe Kingdom, 
from the Original Sketches taken on the spot. 



A aEHERAIi VZEVr OF^THE FAU.S OF mAOARA. 

Etched in the best manner, on Copper. By F. C. Lewis, Esq., 
Engraver to the Queen. From a Drawing made on the spot, by Captain 
Jambs Grahau, of H. M. TOth R^ment. On an extended scale of 
forty-tbiee by nineteen Inches. Price, India Proofs, 21. 2s.; Plain 
Prints, I5i. ; beautifully coloured as DrawinR:B, Sli. 
The view embraces Ihe two Falls, including Goal Island and the countiy on both 
banks of ihe river ; and presents a faithful and comidele picture of this majesUc seetie. 



IZ.IiUSTBATION& OF FRZEHDSHXF'S OFFEiRlHa. 

A few Proof Impressions of Ihe varied and beautiful designs iOnslralive of Ihe several 
volumes oF this elegant Annual, particularly suited for omameuUng Atboms and Scnp- 
tiooks, may be had separately. 

Price, India pioob, 3s. 6d. each ; plain prints it. each. 
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Portraits of the followlDg embieiit Abthohs and AcTBRSSEe, 
engratei in line from Original Drawiaga, of a size suitable for Illiutra- 
tioD, may be had at 1«. each, prints; aud 2i. Sd. aich, India proott. 

Thomas Cabltle, Esq. I Hea. Nebbitt. 

Lbiou Hunt, Esq. j Miss Helbh Faitcit. 

Chaklbb DlCKBNB, Etq. I Misi Ellbh Thee. 

William Wordbwobth, Esq. Madame Vbbtbib. 

Alfbbd Tbnhthon, Esq. Hisb Adblaidb Kehbib. 

Robert Browmho, Esq. Hibb O'Nbii. 

Amdbsw Steinmbtz, Esq. i Hias FOOTB. 

MisB Harriet Martinbav* j Hiss Brdhton. 



THE aHVOOUBB'S ESCAPE. Painted hj H. W. Harvbt. 
Engrayed by C. Rosbnbbbo. Plain St., colnnred Iftf. 6d. 
A Hariae picture, rcpresenling Ihe chase of a smuggling lugger hy a Frigate, lalien 
from a scene in llr. James's Novel " The Smuggler." 

VXBW OF BCEEiBOUBNE, PORT PHIIiIP. Fainted bj W. F. 

LiABDBT. Engraved by J. W.LowRT. Willi Index-plate, price lOs.Oii. 

In this View ererj public and priyala building oF imporUnce is represealed «ilb 
minnM accuracy, and reterrcd to bj name in Ihe Indct-plale; the foregrouDd being 
animated by characlerislic group* of nalives, iic. The plale is poblisbed under Ihe 
auspices of Uie Superintcndcnl and principal residents oT Helbourne. 

VUJWS IH OAIiUU'lTA. B; Jaues B. Frasbr, Esq. EngrsTed in 
Aquatint, and beautifully coloured from Dature. Price 10*. 6d. 
These Views embrace the principal ediQces of Calcnlla, and represent (he slreeU, 
squares, promenades, and suburbs of this splendid city, filled with ibe mollef gronps o( 
Europeans and Natiics; Ihe river and shipping being also shown under atmospheric 
elTecls characleriilic of tbe climate and country. ■ 



•VtEWB OF BETTLEBIEIITS IM WEIT SSBAI.A1ID :- 

TIEW OF WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. Plain 3j., coloured f*. 
VIEW OF LAMBTON HARBOUR, NEW ZEALAND. Plain Ss., 

coloured 5t, 
VIEW OF NEW PLYMODTH, NEW ZEALAND, Ploia 3*., 

culonred 5e, 
VIEW OF MOUNT EGMONT, HEW ZEALAND. Plain 8*., 
coloured 6t. 
These ^ews are failbful represenlalions of tbe feature; of Ibose parls of Ihe coast 
of New Zealand selected as siles o( the Companj's principal selllemenls. The; irere 
' ;d by Mr. CbariFS Heaphy, Dranghlsman to the New Zealand Company, and eihibil 
appearance of (he counUy under the innuenco of colonization; showing (he first 
ilations of the setllcrs, and Ibe dawnings of commerce and civitiiation on a savage 
Stale. They are eieculcd in tinted Lilbography by Ur. Allom. 
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BKAF8 AMD OHABTS :- 

A KEW HAP OF THB PXTHJAUB. Colmmd It. ; tn e»tt 1«. M. 

ABBOWSUtTH'S MAP OF ADSTRALU AXD NEW ZEALAND. 

Id ibeeta, coloured. Ii. 6d, ; im cate, coloured, i$. Sd. 
AHBOWBMITH'8 MAP OF NEW ZEALAND. In tbeelt. coloured, 

It. Gd. ; In COM, coloured, St. Off. 
CHART OF COOK9 STRAITS, KEW ZEALAND. By Charlbs 

Hbapht, Esq. Price a«. 
HEIGHTS OF ALL THE MODNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 

Plain If., coloured 2t. 
PAHBUHY'B MAP OF OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. In 

case 8(., in sheaU, Br. 

BOOKS FOR THE USE OF THE BLZMD. 

PciDled vrlth a very diitlnct Railed Roman Letter, adapted to tlieir Touch. 
The Holt Bible, In 15 vols. 4to. bound. Any volnme 



. Genes:) 9 

— 2. Exodus and Leriticiu 13 

— 3. Nambeis 9 

— 4, Denteronamy 7 6 

— 6. Joatias, JudgCT, and Ruth . . . . 10 

— 6. Sranirel II 

— 7. Kings O II 

— 8. ChtoDiclei II 

~ 0. Job, Ezra, and Neheminh . . . .000 

— 10. Pulms 13 

— 11. Proverbi, Eccletiasiea, Song of Solomon Mid 

Bather 8 6 

— 19. iMlah 10 6 

— 13. Jeremiah and Lanientatknw . . . . 11 

— 14. Eielilel O 10 

— 15. Daniel, to the end 11 

The New TBaTAMEMX, complete, 4 vols, bound . .200 
The Foor Gospels, separately :— 

Matthew 5 6 

Harii 040 

Lake 6 6 

John 046 

The Acts of the Apostles S G 

The Epistles to Che Ephesiani end Gsiatians . ..030 
The Churcli of England Calecliism . . . .010 

Cbarafecf Beetland Shorter CaCediiiUB . . . . A 2 6 
Selections from Eminent Anthors . . . .010 

Sdections of Snered Poetry, with TuQOB . . ..020 

Arithmetical Boards 10 6 

Map ofEngland and Wales 8 

Both and James 3 6 

Report and aiatement of Education . . . ..030 

Specimens of Printing Type 3 6 

First and Second Book of Lessons 3 

AScJaetioaofftop'sFablea,*!!^ Wondeab . ■. . O S 

Lmni on Nataral Beligian 16 

The nahns and ParaphraEei, 9 TtAt, . , . . 9 16 

Tite Morning and Evening Serrices . . , .0*6 

llie History of the Bible 0*0 

Musical Catechism, with Tunea 3^ 

English Gramniar 5 i 

Tod'i Lectures, volt. 1 and 3, each . . , , 3 i 
Deacription of London, by Chamber* . . , . 3 i 
HedtuUoni on the Sacnunnit O 4 i 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

PUBLISHED aUARTERLT, AND RECEIVED BEGULABLY BY 

THE OVERLAND HAIL.) 

Not. I. to XITI., Price 6s. each. 



Containing, among other valuable papers, aiticks on the following 
snbjects: — in BiooaAPHT, Lord Teign mouth. Lord William Ben ti nek. 
Sir W. H. Ifacnaghten, Sir Philip Francis, Hammohnn Hoy, &c. ; in 
CoNTBHPOSART History, the War in China, the Ameera of Sindh, 
the Recent History of the Punjab, the Administration of Lord EUen- 
borough, the Kingdom of Oude, the Recent Operations in the Eolapore 
country, &c.; in FHiLOLonr, Sanskrit Literature, the Urdu Language 
and Literature, &c.; in Eastern Ethnoobapht, the Eulin Brahmins, 
the Ehonds, the Sikhs, fie; in Social History, MiNNaHs and 
Customs, &c., the English in India, Society Past and Present, the 
Social Morality of the English in India, Romance and Reality of 
Indian Life, Englishwomen in Hindnstan, Married Life in India, &c.; 
in EnucATioN, Addiscombe, Haileyhury, the College of Fort William, 
Indigenous Education in Bengal and Behar, Early Educational efforts 
of Govemment, Sec. ; in Topoqkapht, Statistics, &c., the Punjab, 
Kashmir, the Himalayas, Rohilcund, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Bight and Left Banks of the River Hooghly, &c. ; in Sctbnck, the 
Algebra of the Hindus, the Astronomy of the Hindus, the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, Indian Railways, &c.| in Missionary 
History, Economy, &c., the Earliest Protestant Mission, the Jesuits 
in India, Literary Fmils of Missionary Labours, Missionary efforts of 
Indian Chaplains, the Mahomedan Controversy, &c. ; with a large 
number of articles relating to various other Oriental subjects. 

These articles, written by gentlemen long resident in India, connected 
with the Civil and Military services, the Missionary establishments, the 
Bar, the Church, Commerce, the Press, &c., contain, in a condensed 
form, an immense mass of information relating to the subjects of which 
they treat — information which has hitherto been scattered over an 
extensive surface, and therefore, beyond the reach of the majority of 
readers, whilst, at the same time, a large body of original intelligence 
of the most authentic character baa been added to these various 
compendia of existing information. The Review, which is the organ 
of no party, and no sect, and supported by men of all shades of opinion, 
aims at the collection and production in a popular form of all that is 
impottiint in the history, the politics, the topography, the statistics, the 
philology, the manners and customs, the political and domestic economy, 
&c. &c., of the countries and people of the East. The form of publica- 
tion, and the general design, is simUar to that of the leading European 
reviews, excepting that it is in no wise a paTty publication, and is 
devoted esclusively to Oriental subjects. 

LONDON : SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 63, COHNHILL. 

Printed bf Stbwabt tnd Uuhbat, Old Bill^. 
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